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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Manpower Situation 


The estimated number of persons with jobs in August was 6,301,000, 
which represents a slight rise from the previous month after allowing for 
seasonal movements. With this moderate improvement, employment was back 
to the level of last spring—the highest point reached in the irregular advance 
that has been in progress for more than two years. 

Most of the increase during the month was in manufacturing and trade. 
Food-processing industries in particular hired large numbers of women workers 
as fruit and vegetable crops in Ontario and Quebec reached maturity. At the 
same time, however, most of the automobile and parts industry was closed down 
for model changeover. These temporary plant shutdowns were reflected in an 
increase in the number of workers on temporary layoff and in the number of 
jobseekers in Ontario. 

The most noticeable employment decline during the month was in con- 
struction, which does not normally start to drop off until September. The 
reduced level of housebuilding has had a substantial effect on the number of 
workers employed this year and may have altered the seasonal pattern in the 
industry. Most reports indicate that activity in non-residential construction has 
held up well so far this year. 

These industrial changes resulted in an unequal distribution of demand 
for men and women workers. The employment increase during the month was 
among women; the number of men employed actually decreased slightly. As 
is often the case, most of the women who were hired came from outside the 
labour force and not from the unemployed. Many of the men who were laid off, 
on the other hand, stayed in the labour force, to increase the number of 
unemployed. 

The estimated number seeking work in August was 322,000, an increase 
of 11,000 from the previous month. Such an increase is not unusual at this 
time of year. As a rule, the level of unemployment changes by less than 5 per 
cent over the July-September period before rising seasonally. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the ratio of workseekers to the labour force will not fall much below 
the 4.9 per cent of August, a rate considerably higher than last year. 


Review of Labour Market Developments, 1959-60 


The labour force has been growing at an increasing rate this year, after 
making relatively modest gains during 1958 and 1959. In August, the total 
was about 198,000 higher than a year ago, a gain of 3 per cent. This was 
close to the annual increase in 1957, a year of unusually heavy immigration. 
The labour force growth this year was achieved without any significant increase 
in immigration. 
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Employment has moved ahead in a 
somewhat uneven fashion this year: a 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA large increase this spring, and very little 
158 SEIS change since. In August, the number of 
Son a le persons with jobs was about 115,000 
DS: cE iE = higher than a year earlier. All of the em- 
Sees = ployment expansion was in non-farm 
Cree! a EE sack industries, and women accounted for 
iia a more than four-fifths of the over-all gain. 
Yt Mie Farm employment continued its long-term 
decline this year, although the rate 
appears to have slowed down during the 
third quarter. The number of persons with 
Pee GO RO ay) J farm jobs in the Prairie region was actu- 
Se OT UN eee eee ~ | ally higher this summer than in 1959. 
se Siem ONT This is in marked contrast to the sub- 
Sa UY (ih oesinddl Wik Joes stantial declines of most postwar years. 
5,400,000— Unemployment was higher than last 
year through the spring and summer 
months, the margin increasing steadily 
= ia as job opportunities failed to keep pace 
rape with the growth of the labour force. Over 
the year, the largest increases have been 
bcohieheathies in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and 
Seas the Prairies, in that order. Unemployment 
in the Atlantic region changed very little 
during the past year. 

The accelerated growth of the labour force stemmed mainly from an 
unusually large number of female entrants; they accounted for 57 per cent of 
the total gain over the year. The year-to-year increase of 113,000 in the female 
labour force was a more-than-proportionate gain and was much larger than in 
any previous 12-month period. During the past seven years the average annual 
increase in the number of women in the labour force was only about half this 
amount. Much of the growth in the labour force can be attributed to the demand 
for women workers in services and trade. There has been little appreciable 
change in the growth rate of the adult female population. 

Except for persons 65 and over, all age groups shared in the expansion 
of the female labour force. Almost half of the increase was among women in 
the 45-64 age group, a considerably higher proportion than in most years, 
even when age shifts in the population are taken into account. Women in this 
age group form probably the largest labour reserve; only about one quarter of 
this age group participate actively in the labour market. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the increasing demand for female workers has attracted 
a considerable number of persons into the labour market who would have 
remained outside the labour force under more stringent employment conditions. 

The 25-44 year age group accounted for a little less than one-quarter 
of the increase in the female labour force. Only about 28 per cent of the females 
in this age group are in the labour force, but more than in other groups are fully 
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5,200,000 
5, 100,000 ——_f/— 


4,700,000 ——— 


occupied at home, so that the potential reserve is smaller than in the 45-64 
group. Women under 25 also accounted for a relatively small part of the 
increase, partly because of a drop in participation of teen-age girls. 


(Estimates in Thousands) 


August 1960 August 1959 Change 
The Labour Force 


iati@age et. Tes eee teed. ote: 6,623 6,425 +198 
APL’ VCAUSM Ee cota eae os ssckiaS oan Ream 800 775 + 25 
UD AV CALS ere mere eee err corr ere rr 824 799 + 25 
BSH a YY CATS Meee rae ee se 2,944 2,892 + 52 
4d syearsvandsoversiiie. Wills. RAN Say 2,055 1,959 + 96 
VATS een Ae. AMI INAS Ay, RE LOTT OES ee 4,928 4,843 + 85 
ApeatOnyeatsis. {5+ Jao. 2082.05. Aa: 482 466 + 16 
PORTASVCAT Say ne.cl..dn%. .. remeserinie..ckeit Revi tis! 543 538 + 5 
BEA ARVCATS Ae se ae a Beek, tamer Ui 2,279 2,258 + 21 
BEVCATSRANGTOVED (2 scipyetts.ccsssssbcnice mere th teas 1,624 1,581 + 43 
LY EE a are Cee 1,695 1,582 +113 
PELOBV CATS ect orton car tinataeeese at 2d ee coos 318 309 + 9 
DU -DAS VATS Maier torent ae BIT ee 281 261 + 20 
B44 sVCArSa terres yy | obashes.. ocketies:. 665 634 + 31 
MOU CATS PANG OV EL. icc ctact ccoasay esse nekareyecborce 431 378 + 53 
Persons With Jobs 
CAT aeetek eae AED Ae, TOR, BALI Se 6,301 6,186 +115 
del Onvearsyeery?..eterrrcd. ete. 02 825i. 723 716 + $7 
BAAN CALS plese Sx cose, Anke paeais Pieces ees -ostesas: 773 WS + 16 
DSA VAS SETS, SO See Cee 2,826 2,807 + 19 
SIEM CALS ATIC OVEL cree ncstactescestieas..naers xt ‘ 1,979 1,906 + 73 
UES sce sepa ae SADy Spo CRUE EL ERR PEER 4,659 4,645 4 
TeEbol Gy Sy CE TR it cre Diese sane imc en Arm a 429 425 + 4 
2O4 years) MOM RHI 2. Jory ONES ot) 499 503 — 4 
DS-AA, Vearsyirs...ckerh..nemuestohigle.. ee ehor: 2317 Gs 2,183 — 7 
45 years and over ............ eA i teat 2. 1555) 1,534 + 21 
[POGUE Sh A SAS ne es A ee a ee 1,642 1,541 +101 
RS ROU CALG ere eetn mere ee Beco deasAarcey << 294 291 + 3 
mO-24evears 4. LPGRG BES Cel ed cll. 274 254 + 20 
mac-ddeveats 2loieiis.. ais i ees Bek 2 650 624 + 26 
PMEVOAT SAT (L. OVE cscs tattwox aby reak enertite 424 S12, + 52 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
ioe. meee: een. workene:.. ters ..¢(lia...t- 322 239 + 83 
[eo 2 AVGEES ey ee 77 59 + 18 
NC AT SUR. rutin inotemis dau kcn at ceepast oe $1 42 + 9 
ISH AMVCATS. Sn. ree tak ey ln 118 85 + 33 
45evears and over!.cahl...es. Ubu. 8.05 76 53 + 23 


The total male labour force showed an increase of 1.8 per cent during 
the past 12 months, compared with a gain of 1.3 per cent in the preceding 
12-month period. This advance stemmed in part from the fact that a larger 
proportion of adult men participated in the labour force. The rates were sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago among persons 25 and over and slightly 
lower than a year ago in the younger age groups. Participation rates for men 
in the 25-44 age group increased most noticeably, from 95.6 to 98.1. 


Employment gains this year have been almost entirely confined to the 
service-oriented industries. In the goods-producing industries total employment 
in August was lower than a year ago as losses in construction and manufac- 
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turing more than offset an increase in forestry. Employment in mining showed 
virtually no change over the year despite the considerable drop in uranium and 
coal mining. 


The service industry has grown at a remarkable rate during the past year. 
Employment in August was about 124,000 higher than a year ago, which 
represents a gain of 9.4 per cent. About two thirds of the increase was among 
women. Employment expansion in trade, finance, insurance and real estate 
resulted in a net gain of 39,000 during the past year, about the same increase 
as in the preceding 12-month period. 

Employment in the construction industry was some 47,000 lower in August 
than a year ago. The decline over the year was fairly general across the country, 
reflecting the generally lower level of housebuilding activity. Housing starts 
in the first eight months showed a decline of 35 per cent from the corresponding 
period in 1959. Non-residential construction appears to have held up fairly 
well and the outlook for this sector of the industry was generally strong. The 
value of contracts awarded during the first seven months was substantially higher 
than last year for all major types of non-residential construction. Contracts for 
engineering construction registered a most marked improvement. 

Weaknesses have developed in certain parts of manufacturing during the 
past year, resulting in fairly widespread reductions in employment. Total manu- 
facturing employment in August was estimated to be about 14,000 lower than 
a year ago. Durable goods industries accounted for most of this decline. The 
largest staff reductions occurred in iron and steel products, transportation equip- 
ment, wood, leather and rubber products. Employment in almost all of the iron 
and steel products industries showed a year-to-year decline, but was nonetheless 
almost uniformly higher than two years ago. Aircraft and aircraft parts and rail- 
way rolling stock were mainly responsible for the employment decline in the 
transportation equipment industry. The employment situation in the automotive 
industry has been obscured by temporary shutdowns for model changeover. 
The slowdown in automobile production occurred somewhat earlier this summer 
than usual, after a fairly brisk first and second quarter. 

Employment in non-ferrous metals, chemicals and paper products strength- 
ened somewhat during the past year. In non-ferrous metals the employment 
gains in aluminum products and smelting and refining were more than enough 
to offset substantial losses in brass and copper products. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was 322,000 in 
August, an increase of 83,000 over the year. The year-to-year increase in 
unemployment was mainly among men. Male job-seekers in August numbered 
269,000, which was 71,000 higher than a year ago. Men in all age groups shared 
in the increase but the greatest relative gain was among persons 45 and over. 
Men between 20 and 24 showed the smallest percentage rise. This group 
normally accounts for the smallest number of jobseekers. 

The number of women seeking work in August, accounting for 13 per cent 
of the total, showed an increase of 12,000 over a year ago. Teen-age girls figured 
most prominently in the increase. Unemployment is normally highest in this 
age group. 

Of the total jobseekers in August, 93,000 had been seeking work for 
Jess than a month, 128,000 for one to three months, 48,000 for four to six 
months and 53,000 for more than six months. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 1960 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Windsor Hamilton Calgary 
Montréal Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Gniiog ans —»)>HALIFAX 
(labour force 75,000 or more) ‘oronto Ottawa-Hull 
Vancouver-New —-»ST. JOHN’S 
Westminster Winnipeg 
Oshawa Brantford Fort William- 
i rner Brook Port Arthur 
—>CORNWALL Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby —->LONDON 
Guelph Sudbury 
Joliette —>TIMMINS- 
ingston KIRKLAND 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL jpeg saath 
AREAS Moncton 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 all ell 
per cent or more in non-agri- Pecmih ! 
cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d'Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois-Riviéres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
Chatham Charlottetown 
RIVIERE-DU-LOUP<— Lethbridge 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Thetford-Mégantic- Moose Jaw 
AREAS St. Georges North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Prince Albert 
per cent or more agricultural) Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Belleville-Trenton Bathurst 
Brampton Beauharnois 
Bridgewater Bracebridge 
Campbellton Cranbrook 
Central Vancouver Dauphin 
Island Dawson Creek 
Chilliwack Drumheller 
Drummondville Edmundston 
Fredericton Galt 
Lindsay Gaspé 
Newcastle Goderich 
Okanagan Valley Grand Falls 
Owen Sound Kamloops 
PEMBROKE <- Kentville 
Prince George Kitimat 
Rimouski Lachute- 
STE. AGATHE- Ste. Thérése 
ST. JEROME <— Listowel 
St. Hyacinthe Medicine Hat 
MINOR AREAS St. Jean Montmagny 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) ST. STEPHEN << North Bay 
Sorel Portage la Prairie 
Valleyfield Prince Rupert 
Victoriaville —>QUEBEC-NORTH 
SHORE 
St. Thomas 
—»SAULT STE. MARIE 
—>»>SIMCOE 
Stratford 
—)>SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
—»TRURO 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
oved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 983. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


The Atlantic, region witnessed a 
modest revival in economic activity this 
summer after almost a year of very little 
change. From May to August the number 
of persons with jobs rose by some 48,000, 
compared with an average increase of 
31,000 during the corresponding period 
of the past ten years. Forestry and con- 
struction were mainly responsible for the 
| employment strengthening this summer. 
| The trade and service industries also 
| expanded somewhat more than season- 
ally, though the rate of growth was 
| considerably lower than for the country 
as a whole. Manufacturing employment 
loiiliite| | Showed little over-all change, with a 
ry Wage bem 1960 mixture of gains and losses among in- 

cn swum J dividual industries. 

Forestry employment in July and August averaged more than one third 
higher than in the same period last year and more than one fourth higher than 
two years ago. The increase in job opportunities appears to have been entirely 
confined to pulpwood logging. Lumbering activity showed a declining trend, 
reflecting a slowdown in residential construction. Forest fires, which began 
interrupting logging operations toward the end of August, caused considerable 
damage to tree stands in all four provinces in the region. However, except 
in Newfoundland and the Shelburne area in Nova Scotia, the fires were under 
control by mid-September. 

Increased activity in non-residential construction this summer has more 
than made up for a decline in housebuilding. Highway and street construction 
reached a notably higher level than last year, particularly during the early part 
of the summer. Housebuilding activity during July and August was well below 
the previous year. 

Shipbuilding and pulp and paper mills have shown some employment 
strengthening during recent months. However, the employment situation in 
railway rolling stock and iron and steel industries weakened between the second 
and third quarter. In other parts of manufacturing employment changes followed 
the usual seasonal pattern. 

Coal mines in Nova Scotia continued to experience periodic shutdowns this 
summer as increasing competition from other fuels reduced the demand for 
coal. The first of a series of shutdowns began in the summer of 1958 and 
indications are that periodic shutdowns will continue during the next few months. 

Total unemployment in the region showed little year-to-year change, though 
in certain areas it was higher than in 1959. At the end of August the classifica- 
tion of the 21 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 10 (4); in balance, 11 (17). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
1958 — 59 - 60 


———- Original doto == += Seasonally adjusted 


575,000 
550,000 — 
525,000 — — 


Labour Force 


Persons 


___ With Jobs 


500,000 
475,000 ~ 
450,000 
425,000 


With Jobs: 


Non-Agriculture 


450,000 
425,000 =~ 
~ 
400,000 
375,000 —— 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan): Group 3. The harbour development project has 
boosted construction employment in this area. Most construction contracts in 
Goose Bay were nearly completed at the end of August but job prospects 
remained fairly bright as a large housing project was scheduled to get underway 
early in September. Total employment in the area was slightly higher this summer 
than last year. 


Halifax (metropolitan): Group 3. Housebuilding activity has held up better in 
this area than in other parts of the region; during the first six months of 1960, 
starts were 9 per cent higher than in the previous year. Manufacturing employ- 
ment was maintained at a fairly high level this summer. The only sizeable 
layoff in manufacturing occurred at the Dartmouth shipyards, where 150 workers 
were released in July after the completion of several refit jobs. Total employ- 
ment\in August was slightly higher than last year, with small gains in trade and 
service. 


QUEBEC 


This year the employment increase 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~— QUEBEC 


in Quebec has been greater than sea- 
sonal. Most of this expansion occurred 
during the second quarter of the year; 
some levelling off was apparent in the 
third quarter. The increase in job oppor- 
tunities occurred in industries employing 


relatively large numbers of female work- | 
Between March and August the | 


Cis: 
number of women employed rose by 
almost 10 per cent, more than double the 
long-term average. 

Employment on farms showed the 
usual rise but in August was down 23,000 
from a year earlier. In non-farm activities 


——— Origin 


1,800,000 —— 
1,750,000 


al data 


1958 — 59 — 60 


1,650,000 ————_ 


1700.20 i Mithilobsia 
ih 


1,650,000 — 


Labour Force 


Persons 


1,600,090 = 
ae 


— ery 


= === = Seasonally adjusted 


~ 


1,550,000 —=*— 


1,500,000 
1,450,000 


1,500,000 


With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture —_ 


1,450,000 
1,400,000 ~==—f 


1,350,000 — 
1,300,000 ———— 


employment was some 63,000 higher in Ce ee 
August than a year earlier. Much of the ou es 
over-all increase was in the trade, finance 

and service industries, which have a fairly heavy concentration of female 
workers. 

Labour requirements in pulpwood logging strengthened appreciably dur- 
ing the summer and by August employment was one-third higher than last 
year. In mining, employment has shown little non-seasonal change so far this 
year after a fairly rapid recovery in 1959. 

Manufacturing employment showed a smaller expansion between the second 
and third quarter this year than in 1959, mainly because of a drop in certain 
non-durable goods industries. Employment in the clothing and leather goods 
industries in the March-August period was markedly lower than in 1959. There 
were offsetting gains, mainly in the food and beverage, transportation equipment 
and non-ferrous metal products industries. The aircraft and shipbuilding indus- 
tries were particularly busy. Production of aluminum reached close to capacity 
levels during the second quarter of the year and employment was substantially 
higher than in 1959. 


[epee etia ty 


1959 
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Total construction employment in the March-August period moved close 
to the level of the previous year. Although residential construction activity 
showed little improvement from the low level of the second quarter, strong 
non-residential construction activity maintained employment at a high level. 

Unemployment remained higher than last year, with the increase concen- 
trated mainly among male workers. The increase in unemployment was widely 
distributed, affecting most of the labour market areas of the region. At the end 
of August the labour market area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 19 (11); in balance, 5 (13). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan): Group 2. Total industrial employment showed very 
little change during the summer. In manufacturing a lower level of employment 
in clothing, leather and tobacco industries was offset by gains in food and 
beverage, printing, chemical and transportation equipment plants. In the latter, 
both aircraft and shipbuilding industries showed employment gains over the 
year, more than offsetting declines in the railway rolling stock sector. Increased 
non-residential construction activity nearly counterbalanced the decline in 
housing. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan): Group 2. Industrial employment showed a strong 
advance in this area and at mid-year was 2 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
A decline in manufacturing employment, caused mainly by a lower level of 
activity in clothing and leather plants, was more than offset by a gain in the 
transportation, trade and service industries. 


Shawinigan (major industrial): Group 2. Employment during the summer 
remained close to 10 per cent higher than a year earlier owing to the continuing 
high level of activity in almost all parts of this area’s industrial complex. 


ONTARIO 


The increase in employment in Ontario between the second and third 
quarter was much less than in the previous five years, for both males and 
females. This development stems partly from a relatively early changeover period 
in the automobile industry; plants in Oshawa, Windsor, Oakville and St. 
Catharines all began slowing down about a month earlier than usual. Declines 
in textiles and electrical apparatus and supplies were also responsible for some 
staff reductions in manufacturing. In addition, residential construction remained 
at a low level, adversely affecting employment among the suppliers and pro- 
ducers associated with housing. Slight employment declines occurred also in 
the transportation, storage and communication industry; the logging and lumber- 
ing industry continued at a normal pace and most mines operated at a stable 
level. 


The number of persons with jobs in August was 31,000 higher than a 
year earlier, a somewhat smaller margin than in most previous months of this 
year. The make-up of this increase differed markedly from the usual pattern. 
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All of the gain is attributable to the in- 
creasing number of women entering the Prana gues Feeley 
labour force, mainly into the trade and | — oiisinat dere Sarees ous aa attend 
service industries. Men’s employment, on 

the other hand, is down slightly from a PO ks 
year ago, owing to declines in most irae Sh des 
goods-producing industries. 

Employment in agriculture has fol- a 
lowed the usual seasonal pattern. In See Tih dees 
August the estimated number with farm } 2150.00 
jobs was 220,000, about the same as a | 7°" 
year earlier. 

There was some improvement from stn, | 
the second quarter in the level of unem- | '*°” ac Noe heeds 


ployment but the estimate remained |" 


| 
TSE eras toot 
JFMAMJJAS 


higher than that of last year. In August, 1958 1959 1960 
the area classification of the 34 labour 


market areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 2 (2); in moderate 
surplus, 16 (7); in balance, 16 (25). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan): Group 2. Although unemployment declined from the 
second quarter, it remained somewhat higher than last year. The continued 
low level of residential construction was mainly responsible for the year-to-year 
increase in unemployment. Weaknesses have persisted also in certain parts 
of manufacturing, notably transportation equipment and metal working plants. 
The trade and service industries showed more than seasonal gains in employ- 
ment. Total employment in the area is currently a little lower than last year. 
Windsor (metropolitan): Group 1. Employment in automobile plants was 
greatly reduced in the third quarter to allow for model changeover. There 
was also a decrease in employment in food and beverage processing plants, but 
the number of those employed in the trade and service industries showed 
improvement. Total employment was down about 6 per cent from a year earlier. 
Hamilton (metropolitan): Group 2. After a summer improvement, registrations 
for employment at the National Employment Service office in Hamilton rose 
in August. This development reflects further employment reductions in agricul- 
tural implement and electrical apparatus plants, and also a slowdown of 
operations at Studebaker-Packard for retooling. Other industries, notably iron 
and steel and construction, operated at stable levels. Total employment in 
the area was at about the same level as a year earlier. 

Brantford (major industrial): Group 2. There was a continuing reduction of 
staff by the agricultural implement plants and slackness existed in other parts of 
the iron and steel industry. On the other hand, construction continues ahead 
of 1959, 
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PRAIRIE 


After a strong seasonal upswing from 
EABOUR FORCES RENS i alue | the second to the third quarter, the 

1958 — 59 — 60 . ° . 
————= Original data === = Seasonally adjusted number of persons with jobs m. the 
Prairie region was estimated at 1,137,- 


{ oniair ee 000 in August. This was 30,000 higher 
saves WR BY ASE! than in August 1959, and in year-to-year 
peas terms it compares favourably with last 


ins a | April, when the gain from the preceding 
7,100,000 —_- With : April amounted to only 6,000. Most of 
oe e | this year-to-year improvement occurred 
in agriculture, in which employment was 
15,000 lower than a year earlier in April 
Non-AaceaRened but 20,000 higher in August. On the 

Damas : other hand, the estimate of 797,000 in 
non-agricultural industries marked a gain 
of only 10,000 from the corresponding 
month of 1959; the year-to-year gain was 
down from a figure of more than 40,000 
early in 1960. 

Hot, dry weather in mid-summer caused some downward revisions of earlier 
crop forecasts. At harvest time a crop about equal to the average of the past 
10 years was anticipated. 

The number of housing units under construction at the beginning of 
August was 34 per cent less than a year earlier, and this reduction in residential 
construction was instrumental in holding construction employment 5 to 10 
per cent below year-earlier levels. Some large projects, however, imparted 
offsetting strength to construction and associated activities. Under construction 
were gas and oil gathering pipelines, distributing systems, and pumping stations, 
and also four hydro projects—on the Brazeau River in Alberta, at Outlook 
and Squaw Rapids in Saskatchewan, and at the Grand Rapids in Manitoba. 

At the beginning of the third quarter manufacturing employment was down 
about 4 per cent from a year earlier. The losses were widely distributed, with 
the heaviest reduction in iron and steel products, transportation equipment, and 
products of ‘petroleum and coal. Transportation also engaged fewer workers 
than in 1959, partly owing to the consolidation of railway maintenance shops 
that accompanied the change from steam to diesel locomotion. Oil drilling 
and mining held generally steady except for the closure of a uranium mine in 
northern Saskatchewan. 

Offsetting employment gains were registered in the non-goods-producing 
industries. Services, trade, and finance all gained substantially to bring about an 
increase of 1.3 per cent in non-agricultural employment from the year-earlier 
August level. 

Unemployment dropped seasonally during the second quarter, then re- 
mained relatively stable well above the year-earlier levels. In all 20 labour 
market areas the demand and supply of labour were in balance at the end of 
August, the same as a year earlier. 
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Local Area Developments 


Edmonton (metropolitan): Group 3. A substantial decline in housebuilding 
resulted in a surplus of construction workers. Food and beverages manufacturing 
and iron and steel products also showed some declines from a year earlier. 
Calgary (metropolitan) and Saskatoon (major agricultural): Group 3. Improved 
business and institutional construction combined with a relatively small decline 
in housebuilding brought construction employment in the current year above 
year-earlier levels. This improvement, along with steady gains in trade and 
services, offset some loss in manufacturing to raise total employment in these 
two centers well above the 1959 levels. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial): Group 3. Employment in ship- 
building and the bus and aircraft plant was lower than in mid-1959, but 
waterfront transportation activity was at about the same level. Employment in 
logging and in pulp and paper mills in the area immediately north and west of 
Lake Superior was ahead of year-earlier levels through the seasonal low early 
in the second quarter and after the seasonal upswing late in the second quarter. 


PACIFIC 
In August the estimate of persons 
with jobs in the Pacific region, at 548,- pee meds ae ee 
000, was about even with the estimate of CN J ORY ear 


a year earlier. This marked some im- 

provement over the end of the second SPN, SACS mace they Ss 
quarter, when the estimate was 16,000 | 50,0. a oS ae 
lower than a year earlier, but compared | °° 
unfavourably with the first quarter, when 
the estimate was substantially higher than 
at the same time in 1959. In year-to-year 
terms a substantially higher number were 
employed in agriculture in August; in 
non-agricultural industries there were 

fewer workers employed. at ac 

A sharp increase occurred in the | 3°" =" 
farm work force in July as men were a5 peers re 
hired to harvest moderately heavy fruit ‘Cac at ee 
and vegetable crops; in August the work 
force dropped back toward normal levels as summer work was completed. In 
the fishing industry catches were generally good but herring fishing and whaling 
were discontinued because of unfavourable market conditions. 

Bridge and highway building contributed the main support to construction. 
There was, however, some weakness in commercial and business building and 
a sharp drop in housing, where the number of units under construction at the 
end of July was 38 per cent lower than a year earlier. The over-all year-to-year 
drop in construction employment in mid-1960 amounted to almost 10 per cent. 

Buoyant employment levels were maintained in pulp and paper production 
through the first three quarters of the current year. Logging and sawmilling 
were also extremely active in the early part of the year, but near the end of 
the second quarter the demand for lumber dropped off, mainly owing to reduced 
housebuilding in the United States and Canada. Shingle mills and plywood 
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550,000 —— 


475,000: ————— 


With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture 


rorya ly Lies 
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plants were also affected, and several shutdowns occurred. Dry weather in 
mid-summer resulted in a large number of forest fires, and forest closures 
halted activity in the woods in many parts of the region. Firefighting provided 
temporary employment at this time. In mid-August rains allowed the resumption 
of work, but owing to market conditions, the expansion in employment fell 
somewhat short of earlier levels. 

In manufacturing, shipyards continued to release workers and fish can- 
neries operated at levels lower than last year. The heavy bridge and roadbuilding 
programs provided generally favourable employment opportunities in steel 
fabrication plants and machine shops but enterprises supplying the housebuilding 
and logging industries were affected py weaknesses in those industries. 


Mining employment was sustained at favourable levels through the early 
and middle part of 1960 except in coal mines, which showed a 20-per-cent 
loss at mid-year from the same time in 1959. The service industries also 
expanded somewhat, although employment in trade showed little change. 

After a slight seasonal decline early in the year unemployment remained 
stable through the second quarter and into the third quarter, at a much higher 
level than the corresponding months of 1959. At the end of August the 11 
labour market areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 6 (3); in balance, 5 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan): Group 2. A heavy drop in house- 
building was largely responsible for a 15-per-cent drop in construction employ- 
ment from year-earlier levels, and manufacturing was also down from last year. 
Employment held steady at high levels in waterfront transportation through 
the first three quarters of this year. 

Victoria (major industrial): Group 2. Layoffs in plywood production and 
shipyards offset a brisk demand for personnel in the tourist industry so that 
employment conditions remained generally less favourable in the third quarter 
than a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus epproxinlae 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
August August Augus August August August 
1960 1959 180 1959 1960 1959 

Metropolitan j.i..0c0ceces oso: ce ten Gc eee 1 1 5 2 6 9 
Major Industrials.¢\ scc.ag oe cnc «Se ea cee 1 1 20 12 5 13 
Major Agricultural #4. 2.2.00 eae kee ee eee — _ 4 1 10 13 
Min 8 sep <./cfee.ayeeo Gide dao bog he te eo ee eee — — 22 10 36 48 
Total. cii Susser cara eee ae ee 2 2 51 25 57 83 
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Cu 


rrent Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 

Manpower : 

Total civilian labour force (a).........2...... Aug. 20 6,623,000 |} + 0.5 + 3.1 

BrSONs VAG JOSS 5 sie 5:4 210d ine tessa aca ses Aug. 20 6,301,000 | + 0.3 + 1.9 

BeePrACULGULE Seas eric tte oecicwie cis thlaere ne sie tds? Aug. 20 820,000 0.0 — 0.5 
NensApriculturciis mG. hihi oes c. Aug. 20 5,481,000 + 0.4 + 2.2 
PANEL EV OT KET SE oyu csbpe\syvera st rmgauetsrante Souere acet> Aug. 20 5,065,000 | + 0.7 + 2.0 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... Aug. 20 5,940,000 | + 0.2 + 1.2 
At work 35 hours or more.............. Aug. 20 5,287,000 | + 4.4 + 1.2 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due to short time & turnover........... Aug. 20 67,000 | + 11.7 + 26.4 
BOE HUET LCHBOUS./, orto ces owirisistels, « isis soe Aug. 20 557,000 — 29.0 — 2.3 
Not at work due to temporary layoff..... Aug. 20 29,000 | + 61.1 + 61.1 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... Aug. 20 361,000 | + 2.0 + 13.2 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Aug. 20 322,000 | + 3.5 + 34.7 
Registered for work, NES 

VASE LOTTE. . can 9 ebay ar atamadl i ieasntan cope 3 elon e Aie eth Aug. 18 30, 500 — 4.4 + 17.3 

@irawecarse ween. . chili. bls «Roose Aah de 8 Aug. 18 107,400 | — 7.9 + 31.0 

(DITO) Ad SS A aS eS ed Ae Aug. 18 143,900 + 5.0 + 34.2 

IE ASN Canc sods Sa BRE Jae Ae neerti| Aug. 18 37,300 | — 11.0 + 28.2 

eGrtCEelE TC LISI CER: . 143. Cae eee skh saa. Aug. 18 44,800 — 3.2 + 29.5 

GRAM TOPIODS LN, « da a eiccaketots, cieseusra}s chepess Aug. 18 363,900 | — 2.6 + 30.5 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance be- 

AGit 70 DS ¢ DESEO COCs aS Oa July 29 294, 137 — 0.8 + 30.2 
Amount of benefit payments.................. July $19, 702, 607 — 26.6 + 35.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........... June 122.8 | + 3.3 — 0.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).......} June 112s) |) i ba — 1.8 
MTA PT UAION Sots pian eis « o(d o ceShe bold RISE «ald. as 1st 6 mos. 58,041 a + 1.7 

Destined to the labour force................ Ist 6 mos. 30, 845 — + 4.4 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Semices de lockoute 71 fsi115; .ceisths ob )as - 6 «ere August 42 [-+ 13.5 — 10.6 
No. of workers involved.............0..s00005 August 10,958 | +116.3 — 71.7 
MVULH EIN UP INADA BY B. 2 ).s,s hee sau eer diene ts. August 129,180 | +242.0 — 80.7 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. 

S MICCEMEMMN ee Te Lok citi kets e setae eeees. June $75.67 | + 0.4 + 2.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... June $1.78 | — 0.6 + 3.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... June 40.4. | - -0.7 — 1.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. June $72.07 | + 0.5 + 2.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)......... August 127.9) + 0.3 + 1.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)....| June 13574) e| 3.0.6 + 0.7 
Total Tabour income.).......5. 0.4055. $000,000} June 1,586 | + ° 3.4 + 3.7 

Industrial Production 
Totai (average 1949=100) occ. cjeeieensecee July 161,5 >| —)" 7.5 — 0.4 

Mitmuidetiring ns saci kll hk . athlete « Riidsna tls July 143°7 Aha 0 2 =f 

TONE AA aie ee Ce ae 5 July 140.4 | — 10.5 — 6.2 
ET OUIBID ICS, ix. cs ture p so tsce ettmiereines« 8 > July 146.6. .15—" veo + 2.4 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


The highlight of the industrial relations picture in Canada during August 
was the release of the Milvain conciliation board report containing recommenda- 
tions for settlement of the dispute between the railways and the non-operating 
unions. Another important development was the strike called by the United 
Steelworkers that closed down 10 of Dominion Bridge Company’s 14 plants 
across the country. 

Collective bargaining during the mor*h ended in the signing of a number of 
new agreements. Of special interest were a settlement on the West Coast that 
made provision for the effects of automation on the jobs of longshoremen and 
a settlement in Montreal that provided for a substantially reduced work week 
combined with increased pay for workers in the ladies garment industry. Also 
in Montreal, civic employees were preparing to open negotiations with City 
Council for the renewal of their one-year collective agreement. 

The situation in Canada’s largest single labour dispute, between the 
railways and their non-operating employees, remained unresolved with the 
release of the conciliation board reports (full texts of the reports will be 
published in the October issue). The majority report, signed by the chairman 
and the union nominee, recommended a wage increase of approximately 14 
cents an hour for the 118,000 employees, in a two-year agreement to terminate 
December 31, 1961. The hourly increase would be made up of 2 cents an 
hour retroactive to January 1, 1960, 5 cents an hour on September 1, and a 
4-per-cent increase, calculated on the wage rates in effect immediately prior 
to January 1, 1960, to take effect on May 1, 1961. It was further recommended 
that the provisions for vacations with pay be modified to provide four weeks 
annual vacation after 25 years of service rather than after 35 years as now 
provided. The report rejected the railways’ request for a 10-cent charge for the 
handling of the check off of union dues. 


A key issue in the negotiations was the selection of an acceptable standard 
of measurement to relate the wages of non-operating employees to those of 
some other comparable group. The union argued that, as in past negotiations, 
their wages should be tied to the rates paid to workers in the durable goods 
industry, which includes auto workers, iron and steel workers, furniture makers, 
appliance makers, and others. Using this yardstick, they maintained it would — 
take approximately 25 cents an hour to bring their wages to the level prevailing 
in the durable goods industries. To counter this argument, the railways produced 
a wage study prepared by a firm of management consultants suggesting that the 
non-operating trades were, in fact, adequately paid compared with outside 
workers. It was their contention, therefore, that wage increases were unwarranted. 
The majority report rejected the railways’ submission as a measurement of 
comparable wage rates and relied on the durable goods standard in formulating 
their recommendations. It was emphasized, however, that this standard should 
not be applied with mathematical precision because of its inherent limitations, 
but was to be used as an “important signpost” in determining wage rates. 
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The majority report recognized that an increased wage bill would create 
financial difficulties for the railways. It pointed out that “it is clear from the 
evidence that in a large part the embarrassment suffered by the railways in 
their inability to reap greater returns from their operations is due to public 
policy in the shape of statutory rates and government regulations.” The railway 
employees, the report said, should not be asked to subsidize public policy by 
accepting lower earnings; the burden should be born by the public at large. 

The minority report, produced by the railways’ nominee, opposed any wage 
increase for the present time. It maintained that at a time when the railways were 
facing increased competition, frozen freight rates and rising costs, it was impos- 
sible for them to absorb a larger wage bill. The report concurred with the 
majority decision regarding union check-off and vacations. 

Shortly after the release of the conciliation board report the unions 
announced their acceptance of the proposals for a 14-cent-an-hour increase. The 
railways, on the other hand, rejected the recommendations because of their 
previously stated views on wages, and their inability to absorb any additional 
labour costs. They took issue with the board’s conclusions that wages in the 
durable goods industry will continue to increase at the same rate during 
the next two years, and contended that present trends did not suggest a con- 
tinuation of the past rate of increase in durable goods earnings. The unions 
countered the rejection with an announcement that they would conduct a strike 
vote among their members; this was expected to take about six weeks to two 
months to complete. 

Operations of Canada’s largest steel fabricating firm came to a virtual 
standstill at the end of August when employees at 10 of the 14 plants of 
Dominion Bridge Company and its subsidiaries went out on strike. The work 
stoppage was called when the United Steelworkers of America, representing the 
4,000 employees, was unable to reach mutually acceptable terms for settlement 
in negotiations that had been in progress since last February. A single exception 
was at the Amherst, N.S., plant, where the parties were awaiting the release 
of the conciliation board report. In addition to a uniform wage settlement, the 
union was reportedly seeking pension and welfare plans that would operate on a 
national level, rather than on a local basis. Under the present welfare plan, 
single workers pay $3.40 a month for welfare and $1 a month for life insurance. 
Married workers with no children pay $6.40 and $1, and married men with 
children pay $7.60 and $1. In return, workers get $2,000 in case of death, $35 
weekly for 13 weeks while off the job due to illness, plus medical expenses. 
The union asked for a national plan that would set the maximum employee 
contribution at $6.50 and would provide $5,000 in case of death, $50 weekly 
for 35 weeks in case of illness, plus payment of all medical expenses. 

A conciliation board reporting on the negotiations at the Edmonton, Alta., 
plant recommended that matters of a national character such as pensions and 
welfare plans should be made subject to a national agreement. It was this 
recommendation that the union was seeking to implement. Dominion Bridge 
has consistently opposed any national agreement, both during the current 
negotiations and during previous ones. The company insisted that each plant 
was an autonomous unit and must be free to conclude its own agreements in 
the light of prevailing local conditions. 
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A program to deal with the problems of automation and technological 
change was written into the new agreement signed by the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and the British Columbia Shipping 
Federation, which employs a total of 1,500 longshoremen at Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, New Westminster, Chemainus and Port Alberni, B.C. With an increasing 
trend toward the introduction of new improved machinery for cargo handling, 
the parties agreed to set up a “joint mechanization committee” composed of 
three members each from union and management. The committee, meeting at 
least once monthly, will be charged with the task of recommending items for 
negotiation in new agreements relating to the general problems of mechanization 
and the introducton of new and improved methods. In addition, they will 
develop pay scales and premium rates applicable to changed methods and will 
deal with problems of job training, relocation, normal retirement, early retire- 
ment and size of the union work force. 

The most significant provision designed to protect the worker from the 
immediate effects of automation and change was a guaranteed work week of 
35 hours. Each union member will be guaranteed the opportunity of earning 
an annual income equivalent to 1,820 hours (35 hours per week) at the 
appropriate straight time base rate, providing he was available for work and 
remained a member in good standing. A proportionate amount would be 
provided to those who ceased to be members during the life of the agreement, 
or were not always available for work. However, if the volume of cargo 
handled should be abnormally low due to economic or other conditions 
beyond the control of the Federation, the minimum guarantee would be reduced 
proportionately. 

In addition to the guaranteed income, the new agreement provided for 
a general wage increase totalling 16 cents per hour spread over two years. 
The old rate of $2.78 an hour will be increased by 8 cents an hour on August 
1, 5 cents of which will be retroactive to May 1, 1960, and by a further 8 cents 
effective May 1, 1961. The provision for vacation pay was changed to provide 
a payment of 44 per cent of earnings after six years of service and 54 per cent 
after nine years of service. Other improvements included a change in the 
minimum call-out time from two hours to four hours and changes in welfare 
provisions. 

A new agreement with the Montreal Dress and Sportswear Mfrs. Guild 
providing for a 372-hour work week starting January 1, 1963 brought the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers closer to their target of reducing the 
Canadian week to the 35-hour level reached in their United States agreements. 
The present 40-hour week will be reduced in two stages: the first one, taking 
effect January 1, 1962, will reduce the week to 39 hours, and the second one, 
a year later, will bring the 374-hour week into force. Time workers will receive 
the same pay for the reduced hours as they had previously received for 40 
hours. Piece workers will get an increase of 24 per cent on January 1, 1962 
and 33 per cent January 1, 1963 to compensate for the loss in working time. 
The 12,000 workers covered by the three-year agreement received other benefits 
as well. Effective September 15, 1960, wage rates for cutters will go up $4 
weekly while other hourly paid workers will get a weekly increase of $3. 
Piece workers will receive a general wage boost ranging from 4 per cent to 
7 per cent. The employers’ contribution to the severance pay fund was increased 
to 1 per cent of the payroll starting January 1, 1961. It was further agreed 
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that the union label would be sewn on all garments manufactured by Guild 
members, with responsibility for the supervision of this policy vested in the 
ILGWU. Finally, statutory paid holidays were increased from five to six 
annually. 


During August, Fire Fighters in Montreal were reported to be preparing 
their submission to the City of Montreal for a new agreement to replace the cur- 
rent one, which is due to expire shortly. The forthcoming demands were said to 
be designed to bring working conditions and salaries in Montreal on a par with 
those prevailing in Toronto’s Fire Department. They will request a $500 
increase for the 1,800 employees as well as a reduced work week from 56 
hours to 42 hours without loss in take-home pay. In addition, the firemen 
will seek service pay of $52 per year with a maximum of $260 after 17 years 
of service; a levelling of salaries for officers who perform the same work and 
have similar responsibilities; and 13 statutory holidays per year. 

Talks were continuing during August in the eastern provinces between 
representatives of Dominion Coal and Steel Corporation and District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America for the renewal of their collective agreement 
that had been extended on a month-to-month basis since its termination last 
December. The latest extension was until September 30. Negotiations were 
hampered by the generally depressed economic conditions facing the Maritime 
coal industry as a whole and in particular by the $1,800,000 loss sustained 
by Dosco in last year’s coal operations. Early in September the union reportedly 
recommended that its membership accept a new agreement that provided for 
unchanged wage rates, although changes in some other terms of the agreement 
were successfully negotiated. A referendum to seek ratification from the rank 
and file was scheduled to take place September 20. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 1960 


(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location Union 
BelleVelephone, ‘Ont. &. Que. scsiieticaisisiis.ccscteesecees Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .................. Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdneenodake” Mount» Dennis," Ont. S....22:.0...:545-- Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ................ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 
Gityaoer Nionireal, Oe sf 2)...cxckl..issereted. ae ssbasdless.. Municipal and School Empl. Federation 

(CCCL) (office wkrs.) 

ICTVMOTENIOMITEANS QUICHE. .£.6isci lives cesbebaseeteevecssecscssacese Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crawley & McCracken, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crown Zellerbach, Vancouver, B.C. .............:0+ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ......0.......... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ........cceeeeeeeeeeeeee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dow, Chemical; Sarnia) Ont. ::..cccct.c:..scscccsescceeesee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Cigar, Montreal, Que. 1...c.ciiceceeeeeneseeeee Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco, Granby, Que. ...........ceeaseee Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ........... cesses Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Reever tos. LOTONtOD Ontt 8 4. 3, en AWE wo licdss. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. ..........cceeeeeees Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta, ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ..............:c0ee U.E. (Ind.) 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rock City Tobacco, Quebec, Que. ............scee Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. .............+ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tuckett Tobacco, Hamilton, Ont. ........::c cece Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part II—Negotiations in Progress During August 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. ........ 
Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que. ...........-sss+ 
Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .............00006 
Bata Shoe, Batawa, Ont. 
Canadair, St. Latent; ‘Que irc.cssscuressrestcereessoesss 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ontand! Quenlessec: 
Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, QU ic Aecereccsccavescess 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

Three) .Rivers;, (Ques, <sresetesserurseatves cicsetecacperasteeaee 


Prrrerrerrrrrerrrrr irr 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............-.. 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................. 


Dominion Coal, Sydney, oNiS econo reese eee 
Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ...... 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. 


a senneneeesersccsesesacetecscces 


Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, NS 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont. .......... 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ....... ses 
General Steelwares, Toronto, ORF IE PR ticsccstectees 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. ................... 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
Mouth, NiGo eure csescnsccsscestrarscascerers cooterecseotecteeeenees 
H6pital Hétel- Dieu, Montreal, P.Q, 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont...cates 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Longlac, Ont. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


tt esceceeevescenesccocon 


dhee eee coeecnsesssessoes 
: 


Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. ................... 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, company-wide 
Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. ...........ss::0cee008 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ................::000 
New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide ........... 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Rowntree Coss) Toronto Ont. .S0eie. eee 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide 
Saskatchewan’ (Govt: ..7..<.c.e te cee 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. .0............ccccc0000 
pho pide: (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. 
T.C.A. company-wide 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 

Grand’Meres:Que. Se22......c ee 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... 


Union 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers art Cee Pulp and Paper 
ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation one 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters -(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Civil Service (CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Three shipbuilding unions 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 


United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum’ Go.,,-Arvida, Que, fie... ene 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. 


Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ...........ccccccsee 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ 
Kelvinator of Can., London, Ont ee eons: 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide Pilea SA ectes 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. ..............0... 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and 
hear Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
others 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CCCL-chartered local 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 
Voiture), Quebec) P:Ooi 2.5 eee 


Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. 
CBC, company-wide 


nee e ee eeeeeeeeenene 


WOO eee ene n eee n ees eeeeeeneeaeeaseseeeeseeeenses 
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CCCL-chartered local 
Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 


Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Company and Location Union 


Orie CPR Othen PallWayS: «.2.c8. lisse tesees..cbsteeveee 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
SOP VEOGD OL ODEO Ot Fe re cc eeseas ic Panscansvtacnvecivedoooons Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Drumheller Coal Operators’ Assoc., southern Alta. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
raser:Cos., Edmundston, N.Bis ...fec...css00es.cccderees ee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ...............06 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C, .... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan: Moronto;\ Outs sacsiccstev.c.2..-.cccssievensones Public Empl. (CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ........:..0ccecsssscsss I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. ...........:.ccceeeeeee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Arbitration 
TENVB OL ONEDEC) (QUES ficcrsteeeiecsciecoredecce-sscvecesscanvesnees eo and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs. 
@xtyaomOuebeciiOue., Lek. ek. asscectessctssacesencbasese Jas and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 
Work Stoppage 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que.  «................scccsesss Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .........00... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During August 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 

ALUMINUM Co. OF CAN., KiTmat, B.C.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase during the first yr., 54¢-an-hr. increase during the 
second yr. and 6¢ an hr. in the third yr.; new base rate will be $2.14 an hr.; 3 wks. vacation 
after 5 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs); company and employees to share equally 
cost of health insurance plan. 

B.C. ELECTRIC, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—a 3% increase retroactive to May 1, 1960, an additional 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1961 and a 
further 2% increase eff. Sept. 1, 1961. 

B.C. SHippinc FED., VANCOUVER, NEW WESTMINSTER, PorT ALBERNI, VICTORIA, CHEMAINUS, 
‘B.C.—LONGSHOREMEN AND WAREHOUSEMEN (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,150 empl.—an 
increase of 8¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1960, and an additional 8¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1961; in 
addition lump sum payment of 5¢ an hr. for time worked from May 1 to July 31, 1960; 
established joint committee to study problems of mechanization; eff. Aug. 1, 1961, guaranteed 
income equivalent to 1,820 hrs. at the appropriate straight time base rate for the previous 12 mo. 

Can. & Dom. SuGarR, MONTREAL, QUE.—BAKERY WxkrS. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—increase of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Mar. 1, 1960, another S¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 15, 1960 
plus 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 
15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (no previous 4-wk. vacation clause). 

CONSUMERS GLASS, MONTREAL, QuE.—GLAsSS BOTTLE BLOWERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase for the first yr., and an additional 8¢-an-hr. 
increase in the second yr.; in the second yr. empl. will receive 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. 
of service (no previous provision for 4 wks. vacation); improved shift premiums. 

DoMINION STORES, MONTREAL, QuUE.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—a general wage increase of $2.50 per wk.; work week reduced from 44 to 
43 hrs. without change in take-home pay. 

Dress Mrrs. GUILD, MONTREAL, QUE.—LaApIES’ GARMENT Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 12,000 empl.—cutters to receive an increase of $4 per wk. and all other 
empl. will receive an increase of $3 per wk.; 2-stage reduction in work week, the first eff. Jan. 1, 
1960 to 39 hrs. and the second eff. Jan. 1, 1963 to 374 hrs., both without change in take-home 
pay; 1 extra paid statutory holiday making a total of 6 per yr. 

Fraser Cos., CaBANO, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—5% increase for all hourly paid wkrs.; some improvements in vacation 
allowance. 

Prick Bros., KENOGAMI, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 3,000 empl.—salaried empl. to receive 7% increase during the first yr. plus 3% during 
the second yr.; piece work rate increased by 35¢ per cord in the first yr. and 10¢ per cord in 
the second yr. 

St. RAYMOND PAPER, ST. RAYMOND & DESBIENS, QUE.—WOODCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION 
(IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—3% increase in the first yr. plus an additional 3% ~ 
increase in the second yr.; vacation allowance increased from 2% to 3% of gross earnings. 

T.C.A., COMPANY-wWIDE—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,000 
empl.—a general increase of 5% for the first yr. plus an additional 5% increase during the final 
yr.; improved shift premiums. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Appoint Royal Commission into Automotive Industry 


Appointment of a one-member Royal 
Commission to inquire into the situation in 
and prospects for the Canadian automobile 
and parts industries was announced by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker in the House 
of Commons on August 2. 

The one commissioner is Prof. Vincent 
W. Bladen, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
University of Toronto. 

Interviewed after his appointment, Prof. 
Bladen said he was aiming to submit his 
report early in the new year. 

The Royal Commission will be asked, the 
Prime Minister said, to report on: 

1. The present and prospective compe- 
titive position of the Canadian automotive 
industry, in Canadian and export markets, 
as compared with automotive industries of 
other countries. 

2. The relations between the companies 
producing motor vehicles and parts in 
Canada and parent, subsidiary or affiliated 
companies in other countries, and the effect 
of such relations upon production in 
Canada. 

3. The special problems and competitive 
position of the industries in Canada pro- 
ducing parts for motor vehicles, and the 
effects thereof on the production of vehicles 
in Canada, 

4. The ability of the Canadian industry 
to produce and distribute economically the 
various types of motor vehicles demanded 
or likely to be demanded by Canadian con- 
sumers. 

5. Measures that could be taken by those 
in control of the industries producing motor 
vehicles and parts in Canada, by the labour 
unions concerned, and by Parliament and 
the Government to improve the ability of 


such industries to provide increased employ- 
ment in the economic production of vehicles 
for the Canadian market and _ export 
markets. 

A few days before the announcement— 
on July 28—the Prime Minister had reported 
the Government’s decision to appoint a 
Royal Commission. Speaking in the House 
of Commons, he told of suggestions by a 
United Auto Workers delegation and by 
manufacturers of automobile parts that a 
Royal Commission be set up or a study 
made by the Tariff Board. 

Having found that the Tariff Board had 
a “tremendous backlog” of work, “the 
Government has decided that the importance 
of the automobile industry to the Canadian 
economy is such that there should be a 
comprehensive investigation of the various 
aspects of that industry.” 

Several government departments, includ- 
ing the Department of Labour, have already 
undertaken investigations and have gathered 
preparatory’ material that provides back- 
ground information for the Commission, 
the Prime Minister said. 

Miss J. E. Leitch, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Economics Branch, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, has been named 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Prof. Bladen, an economics professor, 
was Chairman of the University’s Institute 
of Industrial Relations and head of the 
Department of Economics before his 
appointment as Dean of Arts last year. He 
was Director of the Institute of Business 
Administration from 1947 to 1953 and 
head of the Department of Political 
Economy from 1953 to 1959. 


Publish Report on Seasonal Unemployment in British Columbia 


A study of seasonal unemployment in 
British Columbia, begun in July 1958, has 
just been completed by the British Columbia 
Research Council. 

The study, first of its kind to be under- 
taken on a regional basis in Canada, was 
made by the B.C. Research Council with 
assistance from the Department of Labour 
of Canada and the Department of Labour 
of British Columbia. 
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A consultative committee, first chaired 
by Prof. John Deutsch, formerly of the 
University of British Columbia, and later 
by Prof. Robert Clark, assisted the Research 
Council with the study. Representatives of 
management, labour unions and the federal 
and provincial governments also served on 
the committee. 

The nature and extent of seasonal swings 
in employment and unemployment in 


British Columbia in logging, construction, 
fishing, agriculture, food processing and 
trade are set forth and proposals are made 
for developing greater year-round employ- 
ment stability. 

There is no one answer to the problems 
of seasonal unemployment, the report 
demonstrates; but action on many fronts— 
by the industries involved, by individual 
firms, by unions and by others—is required. 

Numerous recommendations and sugges- 
tions are made throughout the report as 
well as in a separate chapter entitled “Com- 
Gating Seasonal Unemployment”. Some of 
these recommendations have already been 
acted upon by the federal Government, 
including broadening the scope of the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram, steps to encourage an expansion of 
training for unemployed workers during 
the winter, and continuation of publicity and 
educational efforts in support of the Winter 
Employment Campaign. 

The report contains a number of illus- 
trative charts and an appendix on seasonal 
fluctuations in the State of Washington, 
where similar conditions exist. It is pub- 
lished by the British Columbia Research 
Council, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 

A report on a study by the federal 
Department of Labour of the seasonal 
unemployment problem in Canada was pub: 
lished in three instalments in the Labour 
GAZETTE—May, June and July numbers. A 
reprint of this report will be available soon. 


Conciliation Board in Rail Dispute 


Proposes 14-cent Wage Increase 


The majority report of the conciliation 
board in the dispute between six Canadian 
railways and 17 unions representing 115,000 
non-operating employees recommended an 
increase in wages averaging slightly more 
than 14 cents an hour over a two-year 
period. The minority report recommended 
no wage change “at the present time.” 

Complete texts of both majority and 
minority reports will appear in the October 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

On August 31, representatives of the 17 
unions agreed unanimously to accept the 
recommendation of the conciliation board. 
The railroad companies were still studying 
the report. 

The report recommended that the wage 
increase consist of 2 cents an hour retro- 
active to January 1, 1960; 5 cents an hour 
effective September 1, 1960; and a further 
4-per-cent increase, based on the rates 
prior to January 1, 1960, to be effective 
May 1, 1961. 


The report also recommended that the 
qualifying period for four weeks vacation 
with pay be reduced from 35 years to 
25 years. 


The majority report was signed by Mr. 
Justice J. V. H. Milvain of Calgary, chair- 
man, and David Lewis, nominee of the 
unions. The minority report was presented 
by Philip F. Vineberg, nominee of the com- 
panies. 


In the United States, the recommendations 
of a Presidential fact-finding board were 
accepted last month by more than 100 
railroads and 11 unions representing 550,000 
non-operating employees. The agreement 
provides for a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase 
plus fringe benefits that are estimated to 
increase the total gain to more than 10 
cents an hour. 


Prominent among the fringe benefits was 
the provision for employer-financed life 
insurance of $4,000 to every active em- 
ployee covered by the agreement. The insur- 
ance is effective March 1, 1961; the wage 
increase, July 1 this year. 


Railway Employment Decreases 


In Both Canada, United States 


Canada’s railways employed 187,981 per- 
sons, on average, in 1959, a decrease of 2.5 
per cent from 192,809 in 1958, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
month. 

Time on duty declined to 379,831,799 
hours from 391,168,385 in 1958, an average 
of 2,021 hours per employee from 2,029. 


Total compensation increased to $780,- 
031,534 from $757,907,896, an hourly aver- 
age per employee of $2.05 compared with 
$1.94 in 1958. The yearly average rose to 
$4,150 from $3,931 in 1958. 

These statistics are contained in the DBS 
publication, Railway Transport, Part IV 
(Employment Statistics), 1959, which is 
obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
for 25 cents a copy. 

In the United States, the number of 
persons employed on railways in 1959 was 
815,474, compared with 840,575 in 1958. 
The figures in both cases represent the 
average of 12 mid-month employee counts 
in each year. In 1948, the number of em- 
ployees was 1,326,906, according to statis- 
tics of Class I railways published by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Association 
of American Railroads. 

The average number of hours worked by 
each employee in 1959 was 2,360, compared 
with 2,356.2 in 1958. 
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Manufacturing Employment Lags Behind Growth of Labour Force 


Employment in manufacturing in Canada 
is not keeping pace with the growth of the 
labour force, and this “is a major factor 
in the present uncomfortably high total of 
those apparently seeking work and unable 
to find it,’ T. R. McLagan, President of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
said in an address at a Canadian National 
Exhibition directors’ luncheon at the begin- 
ning of September. 

During the past 10 years the percentage 
of the labour force employed in manu- 
facturing has declined from 26.6 to 24.8, 
he pointed out. 

This he attributed to increased competi- 
tion from imported goods, not only from 
the United States, but also from low-wage 
countries like Britain, West Germany and 
Japan. 

Mr. McLagan said that in 1959 imports 
from the United States into Canada were 
valued at $3,836,000,000, whereas those 
from Britain, West Germany and Japan 
had a combined value of not more than 
$826,100,000. He disputed the idea, how- 
ever, that this showed that imports from 
the United States—with the highest wage 


rates in the world—were four times as harm- 
ful as those from low-wage countries. 
“Harmful they are, but not four times as 
harmful,” he said. 

He went on to point out that the bulk 
of the imports from the low-wage coun- 
tries were consumer goods that competed 
directly with Canadian manufacturers, while 
a high proportion of those that come from 
the United States are “made up of industrial 
equipment, materials and components which 
often complement—and indeed are essen- 
tial to—our own production. 

“The importation of such items... sup- 
ports and sustains manufacturing employ- 
ment in this country,” the speaker argued. 

He also said that, while imports from 
Japan had risen by 435 per cent between 
1954 and 1959, those from West Germany 
by 182.4 per cent, those from Italy by 153 
per cent and those from Britain by 51.9 
per cent, imports from the United States 
had gone up by only 29.5 per cent. 

Canadian manufacturers labour under 
the triple burden of a limited market, high 
wage rates and punitive taxation, Mr. 
McLagan said. 


Lack of Chances for Training Said Major Problem Facing Women 


One of the major problems women face 
in many countries in trying to get into, or 
to reach high positions in business and 
industry is a lack of opportunities to receive 
adequate vocational preparation, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Johnstone of the International Labour 
Office told a meeting in Ottawa last month. 
Mrs. Johnstone is head of the ILO Office 
for the Co-ordination of Women’s and 
Young Workers’ Questions. 

With a few rare exceptions, she said, the 
vocational preparation of girls to enter 
business and industry is inferior to that of 
boys, “both in, quantity and quality, and 
more often than not is often unrealistic in 
terms of their later work lives.” 

Mrs. Johnstone said that many reasons 
have been uncovered for the state of affairs 


CLC Booklet Instructs Affiliates in 


A booklet designed to help local unions, 
labour councils and provincial federations of 
labour in the handling of publicity has been 
produced by the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Public relations was a subject of great 
concern at both the 1960 CLC convention 
and at recent conventions of some of the 
provincial federations. 

At the CLC convention, a resolution was 
adopted instructing the executive to “inten- 
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that exists, some of them well known in 
Canada, such as reluctance to give the 
education of girls the same priority as that 
of boys; indifference on the part of girls 
to their own vocational futures; separation 
of education facilities for boys and girls 
that often results in unequal facilities for 
the girls; traditional prejudice about what 
constitutes men’s work and women’s work; 
and inadequate vocational guidance for 
women. 

“Tt is obvious,” said Mrs. Johnstone, “that 
so long as this situation persists, women 
will always find it difficult to develop their 
potentialities and skills and hence to have 
equal chances for promotion and to move 
into more responsible, more highly skilled 
and better paid work.” 


Handling of Public Relations 


sify public relations activities of the Con- 
gress to the fullest possible extent” and 
directing the CLC Public Relations Depart- 
ment to co-ordinate the activities of pub- 
licity committees of locals, councils and 
federations. 

A public relations forum was held at 
the 3rd annual convention of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, in November 1959, 
and many suggestions discussed at that 
forum have been included in the booklet. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


July 27—Unemployment Insurance Fund 
balances on June 30, 1957, 1958, 1959 and 
1960, respectively, were: $852,729,261.78; 
$644,520,634.54; $434,152,690.64; $296,- 
187,477.10, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, replies to question (p. 7019). 

Development of new industries, to pre- 
vent the occurrence of ghost towns when 
natural resources are depleted, should be 
given serious consideration, says Arnold 
Peters (Temiskaming) during debate on 
the estimates of the Northern Administra- 
tion Branch, Department of Northern Af- 
fairs and National Resources. A branch of 
the Department should handle secondary 
industry, he suggests (p. 7056). 

July 28—Canada’s automobile and parts 
industry will be the subject of a Royal 
Commission inquiry, Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker informs the House (p. 7108). 

Department of Labour estimates for the 
fiscal year April 1, 1960 to March 31, 1961 
brought before the House by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour (p. 7143). 

Canada’s Labour force in 1950 num- 
bered slightly over 5,000,000; it currently 
numbers about 6,454,000, an increase of 20 
per cent, the Minister says in his statement 
on his department’s functions (p. 7143). 

The Department of Labour is asking for 
a total of $14,985,700, a decrease from the 
$15,991,942 in the 1959-60 estimates, he 
announces. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission requests $88,411,000, an in- 
crease of $13,500,000 over the 1959-60 
figures, largely accounted for by an increase 
in the Government’s contribution to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. The esti- 
mates do not take into account the supple- 
mentary estimate, previously passed, deal- 
ing with the Municipal Works Incentive 
Program, whose continuation and enlarge- 
ment was announced July 23 by the Prime 
Minister (L.G., Aug., p. 774) (p. 7144). 

All chartered banks have undertaken to 
co-operate in a program of expanded home 
improvement and home extension construc- 
tion during the coming winter, the Minister 
reports (p. 7148). 

Employment effects of automation have 
been under study by the Department of 
Labour for several years, the Minister says, 
outlining the research work undertaken and 
the findings to date (p. 7148). 

Debate on Labour Department estimates 
begins (p. 7149) but the House adjourns 
without passing any items (p. 7184). 


July 29—Debate on Labour Department 
estimates continues (p. 7208). Item covering 
departmental administration agreed to (p. 
7256) but the House adjourns before pass- 
ing any other items (p. 7260). 

July 30—Debate continues on estimates 
of the Department of Labour (p. 7267). 

The estimated number of man-days of 
work provided last winter by the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program was 1,938,- 
839, the Minister of Labour replies to ques- 
tion (p. 7287). 

Department of Labour estimates com- 
pleted (p 7320). 

August 1—Bill C-79 (human _ rights) 
considered in committee (p. 7371 to p. 
W3O3))s 

August 2—Appointment of Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the automobile and 
parts industry in Canada announced by the 
Prime Minister. The Commission will con- 
sist of one commissioner (p. 7385). 

Bill C-79 (human rights) further con- 
sidered in committee (p. 7390 to p. 7452). 

August 3—Study of Bill C-79 completed 
in committee (p. 7460 to p. 7520). 

August 4—Bill C-79 providing for the 
Recognition and Protection of Human 
Rights given third reading and unanimous 
passage by the House following debate 
(Ds 7530 stor ps Wao). 

August 6—Committee on revised system 
for estimating unemployment has submitted 
its report to the Government, which has 
it under.study, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, replies to question (p. 7679). 

August 8—Repurchase of eight CNS 
ships sold to the Government of Cuba in 
1958 has not been considered by the Gov- 
ernment to rebuild the Canadian merchant 
marine, Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Transport, informs questioner (p. 7748). 

August 10—Canada has signed the ar- 
ticles of agreement of the International 
Development Association (designed to pro- 
vide economic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries) (p. 7875). 

Stretch-out of uranium contracts, which 
assures some miners another three years 
of employment, has been the major effort of 
the Government to help uranium mining 
communities, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce says during debate on his depart- 
ment’s estimates. The Government has had 
no success in finding other ways to help 
(p. 7905). 

Third Session of 24th Parliament pro- 
rogued. 
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60 rH ANNIVERSARY 


Volume I, Number 1, dated September 1900, was 
unveiled at 16th annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Tuts is the 60th anniversary issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The LABouR GAZETTE was established as the official journal of Department 
of Labour under authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900. A statement in its 
first number, dated September 1900, laid down its purpose as “the dissemination 
of accurate statistical and other information relating to labour conditions and 
kindred subjects.” 

The editorial in this first issue clearly stated that the LABOUR GAZETTE 
would aim at the impartial relation of facts. It would not be its business to 
express opinions. 

“It is an official publication, and as such will seek to record only such 
statements of fact, and such collections of statistics, as are believed to be 
trustworthy. In the selection and publication of these, care will be taken to 
have the information as complete and impartial as possible. ..The work thus 
undertaken will, it is hoped, establish a basis for the formation of sound 
opinions, and for-the drawing of correct deductions, but these, in themselves, 
are tasks which lie beyond the scope and purpose of the Gazette, and are ends 
it will seek to serve, not to meet.” 


The Debate in the House 


On June 7, 1900, the then Postmaster General, Hon. William Mulock 
(later Sir William Mulock), in the language of Hansard, “moved for leave 
to introduce Bill (No. 187) to aid in the prevention and settlement of trade 
disputes and the publication of statistical industrial information.” 

The two objects of this bill, which eventually passed into law as the 
Conciliation Act, 1900, were stated by the Minister as follows: 


By the aid of boards of conciliation, to promote the settlement of trade 
disputes and of differences that arise from time to time between employers and 
employees, and between different kinds of employees. 

To establish a Department of Labour, which would have the duty of 
gathering statistical information and other information affecting labour, and 
providing for its publication. 


Regarding the conciliation portion of the bill, Mulock said, “I may say 
that it is not anything new, but is an echo, largely, of the Conciliation Act 
which has been in force in Great Britain for some four years.” He went on 
to outline the history of conciliation machinery in the United Kingdom. 

Concerning the proposed publication, he pointed out that “Great Britain 
established a gazette some years prior to the Conciliation Act.” Later on, 
during the second reading of the bill, he said, “The Department of Labour 
will issue a monthly labour gazette, and in addition will submit an annual 
report to Parliament. The labour gazette will be edited and conducted on 
the lines of the Labour Gazette in England.” 

When asked by an honourable member how that journal was conducted, 
Mulock said, “They have an editor and a number of correspondents in different 
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places in Great Britain. It is the duty of these correspondents to constantly 
gather facts that are of value and instructive to those engaged in industrial life 
and to communicate them to the central office, there to be analysed, digested 
and published for the information of the industrial classes.” 

In answer to another question, the Minister said that these correspondents 
were paid “some slight remuneration” for their services. 

At the time the bill was introduced, George E. Foster, speaking on the 
Opposition side of the House, had wanted to know whether the labour gazette 
was to be “a party publication,” and whether it was to be “edited in the 
interest of the party which for the time being has control of the administration.” 
If the latter were to be the case, he predicted that the publication was “doomed 
to failure from the outset.” 

During the second reading of the bill, Mulock referred to Foster’s previous 
inquiries, and said he was surprised that Foster should have asked whether 
the labour gazette was to be a partisan organ, or a medium for influencing 
public opinion. He repeated that “the labour gazette was to be a publication 
of fact which all might read and comprehend, and from which they might draw 
their own conclusions.” 

Notwithstanding the Minister’s assurances, the suspicions of the Opposition, 
as it appeared later, were not without justification. 

Another point brought out in the course of the debate was that the new 
publication was intended to be impartial as between employers and labour. 
A member of the opposition asked, “Are the employers of labour to be con- 
sulted as to the condition of the labour market by these correspondents for 
the labour gazette.” In reply, Mulock said in part: “It will be an error to 
suppose that any one class is to be considered in gathering information, because 
all this information will be applicable to the whole field of labour as a proper 
subject to be given to the public generally.” 

Section 10 of the Conciliation Act 1900 that finally emerged read as 
follows: 

With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other information 
relating to the conditions of labour, the Minister shall establish and have charge 
of a Department of Labour, which shall collect, digest, and publish in suitable 
form statistical and other information relating to the conditions of labour, shall 
institute and conduct inquiries into important industrial questions upon which 
adequate information may not at present be available, and issue at least once 
in every month a publication to be known as the Labour Gazette, which shall 
contain information regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred 
subjects, and shall be distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and 
conditions in that behalf prescribed by the Minister. 

(The whole of this section that related to the LABOUR GAZETTE was 
incorporated without change in Section 4 of the Labour Department Act, 
1909, by which the Department of Labour was established as a separate 


department under a full-time minister.) 


The First Editor 


When asked toward the end of the debate on the bill whether he had 
anyone in view to edit the LaBour GazeTTE, Mulock replied, “I have some 
one in view, and if we are fortunate enough to get him I think he will be 
entirely persona grata to all classes—the labouring class as well as the em- 
ployers of labour.” 

That “someone” was William Lyon Mackenzie King, who had already, on 
June 26—this debate took place on July 6—been offered the editorship of the 
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Labour Gazette Editors 


William Lyon Mackenzie King ............ September 1900 to June 1908 
F. A. Acland waccn. te pe ececete eens July 1908 to June 1912 
Robert H: *Coatsi. tee eee July 1912 to June 1915 
F. A. Acland’ 3223 neree teen Deputy Minister and Editor, 
LaBour GAZETTE, July 1915 to July 1917 
Bryce Mi. Stewart: ccetsee ce: ieee ae August 1917 to 1919 
Ronald, Hi, Hooper yeenae es eet 1920 to 1924 
J. .H., Macecs...so0e oe eee a 1924 to 1936 
Harry J. Walker i.2.c0ynuee eae reer August 1936 to April 1958 
William S. Drinkwater. --2 ee April 1958 to present 


LaBour GAZETTE. MacKenzie King, who was in Rome when he received the offer 
from Mulock by cablegram, after considerable hesitation decided to accept it. 

When he first took over his duties, King was, as he said in his diary, 
“Editor of Gazette, staff & all, and have to begin at the base with the finding 
of suitable quarters.” By the time the first issue of the GAZETTE went to 
press, however, a small staff had been appointed. These, according to an 
announcement in the GAZETTE, consisted, besides the editor, of a staff clerk, a 
“Fair Wages” officer, an officer for the enforcement of the Alien Labour Act, 
and five local labour correspondents, situated in Toronto, Winnipeg, Stratford, 
and two in Quebec City. A number of correspondents were appointed in 
other centres during the ensuing months. 

In October, King succeeded in getting his friend Albert Harper appointed 
to the staff, and later in getting him made Assistant Editor. When Harper was 
drowned in December 1901 in a heroic attempt to save the life of a woman 
skater who went through the ice of the Ottawa River, King obtained R. H. 
Coats as Assistant Editor. 

(In 1912 Dr. Coats was named to an interdepartmental committee set up 
to study and solve the duplication of statistical services in federal government 
departments. Outcome of the committee’s efforts was the formation of the 
Census Branch; Dr. Coats was placed in charge of the Branch with the title of 
Dominion Statistician. In 1918, enactment of the Bureau of Statistics Act 
established the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Dr. Coats was its first chief.) 

Frank Giddens, an ex-newspaperman, also joined the staff at about this 
time. It appears, however, that he was employed mainly as a stenographer, and 
he later became King’s private secretary. 

Before long F. A. Acland joined the staff of the GAZETTE. When King 
became Minister of Labour in 1909. Acland succeeded him as Deputy Minister 
and Editor of the Labour GazeETTE. Except for an uncertain period starting 
in 1912, when R. H. Coats was editor, these two posts continued to be 
combined under Acland as they had been under King until July or August 
1917, when they were finally separated, Acland continuing as Deputy Minister 
and Bryce M. Stewart becoming Editor. 

Mackenzie King lost no time in building up the Department and the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. Besides the appointment of additional correspondents, a 
clipping system was begun which worked mainly on Canadian newspapers. He 
set up an extensive reference library, and began to stock it with labour 
publications from various countries; and instituted a system of exchanging 
publications on labour matters. 
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Labour Gazette Assistant Editors 


Henry A. Harper October 1900 to December 1901 
Robert H. Coats February 1902 to 1912 
William W. Edgar July 1905 to 1908 


Bryce M. Stewart June 1916 to July 1917 
J. H. Magee tate to 1924 


William W. Edgar December 1923 

Charles W. Rump June 1936 to October 1942 
Joseph W. Willard October 1942 to February 1943 
John Mainwaring March 1943 to July 1951 
William S. Drinkwater ................:00:00008 August 1951 to March 1958 
William R. Channon June 1958 to present 


King soon discovered that his chief had his own ideas about how the 
LABOUR GAZETTE should be edited. On August 5 King wrote in his diary: 
“Today I had a pretty good revelation as to the attitude of politicians towards 
govt. work. Mr. Mulock went thro’ my articles & everything wh. in any way 
cld. count for a Conservative he scored out...He wants to have the first 
issue [of the LABouR GAZETTE] really a campaign document filled with 
references to past doings of gov’t.” 

Mackenzie King, however, resisted attempts to make the LABOUR GAZETTE 
serve the ends of party politics, and he evidently succeeded in doing so without 
giving serious offence to his chief. He was unable, however, to prevent patronage 
from governing the appointment of GAZETTE correspondents, although he 
strongly disapproved of it. 


The Unveiling 


From the establishment of the first Canadian labour congress in 1873 
every labour convention had urged the setting up of a Department of Labour 
and the publication of a monthly journal or gazette to provide information 
about labour for the working man, the employer and the general public. 

It was therefore a happy coincidence that the LABOUR GAZETTE “made 
its first public appearance on the opening day” of the 16th annual session 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was held in Ottawa 
from September 18 to 22, 1900. The phrase quoted above is taken from the 
second issue of the LaBouR GAZETTE, which devoted 14 pages to a report 
of the TLC convention. 

The Minister of Labour attended the convention and presented the first 
number of the LABouR GAZETTE to the President of the Congress, Ralph 
Smith, MPP. In his presidential address, Smith referred to the passing of 
the Conciliation Act as “a step at least in the direction of labour reform.” 
He referred also to the setting up of conciliation and arbitration machinery 
and the establishment of the LABOUR GAZETTE, which, he said, “will contain 
matters of supreme importance to the labour movement...” 


Editors, la Gazette du Travail 


Charles A. St. Arnaud October 1949 to September 1951 
Guy de Merlis January 1952 to present 
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Growth of the Gazette 


The contents and arrangement of the LaBouR GAZETTE have naturally 
changed during the years since the first numbers were published. The reports 
from local correspondents, which from the first had been planned to be a 
prominent feature of the journal, continued to occupy a dominant place until 
November 1911; but from then on they declined in importance and finally 
ceased to appear altogether. In that month’s issue, for the last time the reports 
were headed by the name of the correspondent and the territory he covered. 
Thereafter the reports showed only the name of the district, and they were 
reduced in length. 

In February 1912 a complete list of correspondents was published at the 
beginning of the reports, but from then on names were not mentioned, and 
by July 1916 the reports had been boiled down to a single report for each 
province based on “Reports of Correspondents and Other Sources.” 

By this time the reports had become Section {II of a review of industrial 
conditions for the month. The other two sections comprised a general review 
and a review by industries and trades. Even in this diminished form, the local 
reports had disappeared by May 1918, having been merged with the review of 
industries and trades. 

Reports of industrial disputes, or strikes and lockouts, were published 
in the GAZETTE almost from the first, and they continue to be a monthly 
feature, though the form of the report has changed from time to time. Reports 
on fair wage schedules in Government contracts, and notes and articles on 
labour legislation and court decisions affecting labour, have been published 
almost every month during the 60 years of the GAZETTE’s life. Industrial 
accidents have been continuously reported, though since January 1918 only 
fatal accidents have been dealt with. 

From the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
in March of that year, reports of the more important boards of investigation 
and conciliation, and summaries of such reports, have frequently been pub- 
lished. For a number of years the GAZETTE devoted a considerable amount 
of space to these reports, but it now confines itself mainly to publishing 
Sale itemized lists of conciliation proceedings before the Minister of 

abour. 

In 1910 the Department of Labour began to collect and compile statistics 
on wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living, and these statistics were 
published each month in the GazeTTE. In 1915 monthly publication of prices 
of a number of articles of food and other items entering into the budget of 
a working man’s household was begun by the GAZETTE. 

In course of time, after the Dominion Bureau of Statistics came into 
operation, statistics on the cost of living published in the GAZETTE began 
to be based partly on Department of Labour, and partly on DBS sources of 
information. In November 1940, the new official cost-of-living index con- 
structed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was published in the LaBouR 
GAZETTE for the first time. Not until 1943, however, did the Department of 
Labour entirely cease to collect statistics on the cost of living. 

Beginning in July 1902, the first pages of each monthly issue were 
devoted to a summary of industrial and labour conditions during the preceding 
month. This summary continued to occupy the first place until September 
1915, when it was relegated to second place and Notes on Matters of Indus- 
trial Interest, which had begun in a small way and in a secondary position 
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in the August 1913 issue, were expanded and took the leading position. Now 
headed simply Notes of Current Interest, this section is still placed early in 
each monthly issue, following immediately after the Employment Review 
and Collective Bargaining Review, both comparatively recent inclusions in 
the journal’s contents. 

In January 1951 the familiar “Government Grey” cover, which had been 
used on the monthly numbers of the GazeTTE from the beginning, was replaced 
by a coloured cover, the colour of which was changed each month, that carried 
a photograph illustrating some feature article in the issue. At the same time 
photographs began to appear on inside pages. 

The LABouR GAZETTE was published in French and English from the 
beginning, but not until October 1949 was a separate editor appointed for 
the French edition, la GAZETTE DU TRAVAIL. 

In 1900 the price of the LABouR GAZETTE was 20 cents a year, and 
3 cents for single copies. This price remained unchanged for almost half a 
century, until February 1948, when it was raised to $1 a year or 10 cents 
for single copies. Since then the price has been raised twice. In March 1953 
it was increased to $1.50 a year; the price of single copies was raised to 15 
cents, but in May of the same year it was raised again to 25 cents, the present 
price. Finally, in April 1955 the annual subscription rate became $2. 

In the 60 years that have passed since this journal first appeared, 
tremendous changes have taken place, both in Canada and in the world 
at large. The LABOUR GAZETTE has changed with the times. It has adapted 
itself to the changing circumstances, wants, and even tastes of the public it 
serves. Subjects that were not dreamed of by the readers of 1900 have found 
their way into the pages of the GAZETTE. 

But, amid the changes, one thing that has not changed has been the 
purpose and principle set out in the first page of its first issue: “...to record 
only such statements of fact, and such collections of statistics, as are believed 
to be trustworthy...to have the information as complete and impartial as 
possible...” and to “establish a basis for the formation of sound opinions 
and for drawing correct deductions, but these, in themselves, are tasks which 
lie beyond the scope and purpose of the Gazette, and are ends it will seek to 
serve, not meet.” 


In 1900, when the Labour Gazette was born, Ralph Smith, MPP, was 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. It was he who received 
the Gazette’s first number from the Minister of Labour at the 16th convention 
of the TLC. At that convention, Ralph Smith was re-elected President, John A. 
Flett re-elected Vice-President, and P. M. “Paddy” Draper elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. (Draper held that office until 1935, when he became President of the 
TLC.) David A. Carey was for the third time fraternal delegate to the American 
Federation of Labour; fraternal delegates were not exchanged with the British 

Trades Union Congress until 1913. 
At the 1900 convention, 65 delegates, representing nine labour councils, 
one district assembly and 35 local unions, were seated. TLC membership that 
year was 8,381. The Secretary-Treasurer’s financial report showed receipts of 
$912.21 in the preceding year and expenditures of $618.79, leaving a balance 
on hand of $293.42. The Secretary-Treasurer also reported the granting of 
13 charters to federal unions and one to a labour council. 
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1960 Annual Report, Unemployment 


Insurance Advisory Committee 


Loss of $133,919,000 since March 1959 has reduced Unemployment Insurance 
Fund “below a safe level,’ Committee states. Replenishment by government grant 
of cost of extensions during past three years of seasonal benefit period is urged 


With the loss of $133,919,000 since 
March 31, 1959, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund “is now below a safe level” and 
there is a danger that it may become insuffi- 
cient to meet its liabilities, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee said 
in its annual report for the year ended 
March 31, 1960, which was tabled in the 
House of Commons on August 10. 

The Committee expressed its concern 
at the rapid decrease in the balance in the 
Fund, which dropped to $365,892,000 on 
March 31, 1960 from $859,471,000 at the 
end of March 1956. 

“This concern is increased by the fact that 
May 1960 figures show the Fund has 
dropped to $299,293,511.04, and by the 
end of June 1960, according to preliminary 
figures, it will show a further decrease of 
$3 million—the June 1960 loss being due 
to loss on sale of bonds,” the report stated. 

The balance in the Fund at the end of 
the 1959-60 fiscal year, the committee 
pointed out, “does not represent the market 
value of the securities held. Under existing 
bond market conditions, the value of the 
balance is 8 to 9 per cent less than that 
shown.” 

The Committee drew attention to two 
main causes of the depletion of the Fund. 
A major drain on the Fund is created, 
it said, by the extension of the seasonal 
benefit period by two months in each of 
the last two winters, and by three and a 
half months in the winter of 1957-58. 
Another is created by the extension of 
coverage to the fishing industry. 

The extensions of the seasonal benefit 
period cost $110,208,000 and made neces- 
sary the sale of securities at a loss of 8 
per cent, making the total cost $119,024,000. 
Extension of coverage to fishermen cost, 
during the past three years, approximately 


$23,000,000, but part of this loss is in- 
cluded in the cost of extending the seasonal 
benefit period; “the balance would approx- 
imate $12,000,000.” 

The total loss to the Fund attributed to 
these two drains was $131,024,000, and the 
Committee recommended .that this sum 
should “in all fairness” be replaced by a 
government grant. In extending the seasonal 
benefit period, Parliament had instructed 
that benefits should be paid out of the 
Fund, but had not provided a source of 
revenue to meet the expenditure, the report 
said, A grant to the Fund would be “logical 
and proper” and would receive general 
approval, the Committee believed. 

“The Committee respectfully recommends 
that assistance to unemployed fishermen 
should not be financed through the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and that other 
means be found to finance assistance to 
fishermen.” 

The Committee quoted several conclu- 
sions from the report of the actuary for 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
including the following: “There is a distinct 
possibility that, if unemployment condi- 
tions continue at the level that prevailed 
in 1957-60, the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund may be exhausted in two or three 
years, unless action is taken to increase 
revenue or decrease benefit payments.” 

It would not be reasonable to increase 
contribution rates, the Committee asserted. 
It recommended, in addition to replenish- 
mient of the Fund to cover the cost of ex- 
tensions of the seasonal benefit period, 
that “the Fund be relieved of the cost 
of the coverage of the fishing industry, 
and that the loss through payment to fisher- 
men of benefits far in excess of contribu- 
tions... be refunded.” 

The report is reprinted in full below. 


REPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1960 


To His Excellency 

The Governor General in Council: 

1. Section 89(1) of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act requires the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee to report not later 
than July 31 each year on the financial condi- 
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Balance at Credit of Unemployment 
Insurance Fund 
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365,892 


tion of the Unemployment Insurance Fund as 
at the preceding March 31. 

2. The Committee reports that the balance 
in the Unemployment Insurance Fund as at 
March 31, 1960, was $365,892,000. The com- 
parison with other years is shown below: 


1959 1958 1957 1956 
(in thousands of dollars) 
499,811 744,200 878,441 859,471 


The decrease from 1959 was $133,919,000. 

The balance shown does not represent the 
market value of the Securities held. Under the 
existing Bond Market conditions, the value 
of the balance is 8 per cent to 9 per cent less 
than that shown. 

The Committee reports its concern regarding 
the rapid decrease in the balance, namely, a 
drop from $859,471,000 in 1956 to $365,892,000 
in 1960. We consider it is now below a safe 
level and there is a danger of it becoming 
insufficient to discharge its liabilities. 

This concern is increased by the fact that 
May 1960 figures show the Fund has dropped 
to $299,293,511.04 and by the end of June 
1960, according to preliminary figures, it will 
show a further decrease of million—the 
June 1960 loss being due to loss on sale of 
Bonds. 

3. The Committee calls special attention \to 
two of the several items which create major 
drains on the Fund, the first referred to being: 

(a) Extension of the Seasonal Benefit period 
by two months in each of the last two winters 
and extension of three and one-half months in 
the winter of 1957-58. These extensions cost 
$110,208,000, and the expenditure made it neces- 
sary to sell securities at a loss of 8 per cent, 
making the total cost $119,024,000. 

No revenue was provided by Parliament 
when the concessions were granted. We recom- 
mend that the total cost, namely $119,024,000 
paid out of the Fund, be replaced by a Govern- 
ment Grant. 

We submit, in all fairness to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan, that this replenishment 
should be provided. We respectfully submit 
that Parliament met the emergent condition 
of seasonal unemployment prevailing during 


extended periods by instructing that benefits 
were to be paid out of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund but did not provide for a 
source of balancing revenue to meet the 
expenditure. We submit that the action pro- 
posed would be logical and proper and that 
a grant to the Fund, as proposed, of $119,024,- 
000 would receive general approval. 

(b) The second major item of drain on the 
Fund is caused by the extension of coverage 
to the fishing industry. The loss to the Fund 
during the past three years has been approx- 
imately $23,000,000. 

It has been the experience of the Commission 
that it is impossible, due to the nature of the 
industry, to devise Regulations to equitably 
treat unemployment in this industry under the 
Unemployment Insurance Plan because, in the 
large majority of cases, there is no contract 
of service and, consequently, the control pro- 
visions of the Act are of little value. 

The Committee respectfully recommends 
that assistance to unemployed fishermen should 
not be financed through the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and that other means be found 
to finance assistance to fishermen. 

Part of the $23,000,000 loss to the Fund 
caused by’the coverage of the fishing industry 
has been included in the cost of extending the 
period for Seasonal Benefits. The balance of 
the loss would approximate $12,000,000. This 
amount, it is submitted, should also be re- 
funded. The total that is requested to be 
refunded is, then, $119,024,000 plus this $12,- 
aehee balance, making a total of $131,024,- 

4. The Committee received from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission financial and 
statistical statements for the year ended March 


— 1960 | 1959 | 1958 1957 | 1956 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Balance at credit of Unemployment Insurance Fund... 365, 892 499,811 744, 200 878, 441 859,471 
Increase or decrease in balance from previous years....| —133,919 —244,389 —134, 241 +18,971 +13, 187 
Contributions from employers and employees..........| 228, 616 185, 488 188,714 186,214 168, 405 
Contributions for Armed Service personnel............|...-++++0++05 _ 49 465 605 1,060 
Contributions from the Government.........-....0.55 45,723 37,097 37, 836 37,364 33, 893 
Amount collected in fines and penalties................ 52 47 46 43 29 
UNGELSSh ON IIVESLDIENUS. .osc sc. e ccc ssccncecscevceess 16, 855 21,725 23,776 26,039 25, 005 
Profit or loss on sale of securities.............0.eee000: L. 8,414 EMOS1IS WORSEN. Teall cio la tinetetercinet nase 
Interest paid on loans. .ccccccivis vies gisice ce cians cs vees L517 i SRR Sek te bre. of alllepraipeen ty. cenler elena ete. 
PRC EMG TEVENUC seie's alais sielelsicisls s:2js\6 + ¢.0ie viaj0,0 6 0's'a\o sj0/4/5%8 281,315 234, 242 250, 837 250, 267 228, 392 
Ordinary benefit payments................eee cence eee 320,970 362, 156 327,841 201,197 180, 037 
Supplementary benefit for Classes 1 and 2...........)o.scsccsccec[ecsccccscecs[ereecsereceeleccereenenes 9,431 
ER etEMR EH Tits. ots sis a/oinls « cbeibie slofais 035 s.pseSleieis «/sisJel* seas 94,264 116,475 57,237 30, 100 25,736 
Revenue compared with expenditure.............-.+- —133,919 | —244,389 | —134,241 +18, 971 +138, 187 
(in thousands) 
Number of initial claims received...........-..+++-++ 1,742 | 1,791 1,683 1,256 | 1,173 
(in dollars) 
Average weekly rate of benefit............000cee cere 22.20 | 21.88 21,21 19.96 | 18.30 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Fishing Coverage 
Contributions from employers and employees......... 907 775 fl no Sc snonad Sepa cd seem 
pa aah So eR RE | 10,258 | 5,488 eae 


31, 1960. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Assistant Superintendent of 
Insurance, Department of Insurance, and by 
statistical data from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

5. From the time Unemployment Insurance 
was made operative, in July 1941, until the 
end of March 1960, a total of $2,737,230,454.79 
has been paid out in the form of benefit to 
unemployed persons. 

6. This large sum has been distributed in 
relatively small amounts. It has been the means 
of relieving economic distress, through unem- 
ployment, of millions of individuals and their 
families. 

The following are key figures selected from 
those given in the financial statements, prepared 
for the information of the Committee, by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission (over- 
leaf): 

7. Please find copy of Report prepared by 
the Assistant Superintendent of Insurance, who 
is the Actuary for the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

8. Attached also are the financial and statis- 
tical statements presented to the Committee 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
(The attachments are not reprinted here.) 

9. Report of the Actuary 

The Report is a comprehensive analysis of 
the present and prospective state of the Fund. 
Very important conclusions are: 

In paragraph 1: “It would appear that the 
unemployment experience of 1960-61 will be 
about the level of 1959-60 and that a further 
drop in the Fund for the current fiscal year 
must be expected. This drop should be less 
than that of the previous fiscal year, largely 
because of the higher contribution scale 
es re adopted in 1959.” (September 27, 

959. 

In paragraph 9 reference is made to the 
amendments to the Act which became effec- 
tive September 27, 1959. The conclusion. is 
“There has been very little time for ex- 
perience to develop that might be considered 
with confidence as indicating the effect of 
these various changes.” 

Paragraphs 13 to 17 give detailed analysis 
of Seasonal Benefits and the conclusion is 
“Tt seems that Seasonal Benefit has now 
reached such proportions that a more-or-less 
incidental type of financing is no longer 
possible or appropriate.” 

In paragraphs 27 and 28 he estimates: 

That if the unemployment experience of 
1957-60 is ‘considered typical there will be 
an annual deficiency of $134,000,000 in the 
Fund and to bring it in balance under the 
present plan of financing an increase of 41% 
in contribution rates would be necessary. 

If 1955-60 is typical the deficiency appears 
to be about $64,000,000 and an increase of 
19% would be necessary. 

If 1953-60 can be considered the level 
which may be expected, the annual deficit 
would approximate $41,000,000 and an in- 
crease in rates of 12% would be necessary. 

Table IV on page 11 of his report shows 
the “Balance” in the fund per person in the 
“Insured Population”’—now at less than $85 
as compared with $257 in January of 1955. 

In paragraph 37 the cost of extending the 
Seasonal Benefit Periods is detailed and 
totalled at $110,208,000 and the comment is 
“Were this additional amount of $110,000,- 
000 ($110,208,000) now in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, concern about its 
condition might not be so great.” 
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Paragraph 38 comments on the reduction 
of net revenue from investments due to sale 
of securities at a discount. 

The concluding paragraph 41 of the Ac- 
tuarial Report is quoted in full: 

“41. In conclusion, it seems almost certain 
that the Unemployment Insurance Fund will 
again decrease by a considerable amount in 
1960-61. There is a distinct possibility that, 
if unemployment conditions continue at the 
level that prevailed in 1957-60, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund may be exhausted in 
two or three years, unless action is taken 
to increase revenue or decrease benefit pay- 
ments. Should it be deemed to be impractical 
to institute measures to reduce the benefit 
load significantly, additional revenue should 
be provided, through a further general in- 
crease in contribution rates, or otherwise. If 
the experience of 1955-60’ is considered to 
be fairly typical of conditions that may be 
expected in the immediate future, additional 
revenue needed appears to be about equal 
to 20% of current contribution income. If 
1957-60 were considered to be a more appro- 
priate base period, an increase of at least 
40% should be provided. As an alternative 
to a contribution rate increase at this time, 
some procedure might be devised for handling 
seasonal benefit, class A, outside of the fund, 
as was suggested earlier in this report.” 

10. It will be noted the Actuarial Report 
supports the Committee in its opinion that there 
is a danger of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund’s becoming so depleted that it may be 
insufficient to discharge its liabilities. 

11. Paragraph number 37 of the Actuarial 
Report gives details of the cost of almost 
doubling the period during which seasonal 
benefits are paid, and the comment is made, 
“Were this additional $110,000,000 ($110,208,- 
000) now in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund concern about its condition might not be 
so great.” 

12. The foregoing recommendation is con- 
sistent with the Report of the Committee of 


’ July 8, 1958, excerpts from which are quoted 


below: 

“Special mention is made of the very 
heavy expenditures which have been required 
to meet the Seasonal Benefit Payments. 

There was, unquestionably, a need for the 
special provisions to meet the emergent 
situation last winter. The Committee is gra- 
tified to find that the benefit payments could 
be made so satisfactorily through the Com- 
mission offices. 

It is a fact, however, that the burden of 
this expense, in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, should not be imposed on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, unless the loss to the 
Fund is made good. 

We trust that the Government will take 
action to replace the drain on the Fund, by 
reason of extension of the Seasonal Benefit 
Period, by a grant.” 

13. We submit that it would not be reason- 
able to increase the rates of contribution, 
especially in view of the increase of 30 per cent 
made effective September 27, 1959. 

14. Your Committee respectfully repeats the 
recommendation made earlier in this Report 
that it would be logical and proper that the 
Fund be replenished by a grant representing 
the cost of extension of the Seasonal Benefit 
periods, in the last three winters. We also 
recommend that the Fund be relieved of the 
cost of the coverage of the fishing industry 
and that the loss through payment to fishermen 
of benefits far in excess of contributions (less 
the amount already included in the figure for 


Seasonal Benefits) be refunded. The amounts 
being: on account of extension of Seasonal 
Benefit Periods (and cost of financing) $119,- 
024,000, and the balance of the loss on account 
of fishing industry coverage, $12,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $131,024,000. 

15. The Committee plans to meet again soon 
after October 1, 1960, at which time the in- 
creased contribution rates will have been in 
effect for a full year. After such meeting a 
further report will be submitted in which the 
results for one full year respecting revenue 
and expenditures under the increased contri- 
bution scale effective September 27, 1959, will 
be given. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. MAcCNAMARA, 
Chairman. 


Ottawa, July 27, 1960. 


Approved at final meeting and document 
circulated and approved by telegram 

or letter from each member as under: 
MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
James Hunter 

H. F. McMullin (Alternate) 

H. Shoobridge 

T. C. Urquhart 

A. Andras 

J. G. McLean 

Roger Mathieu 

S. A. Stephens 


Industrial Health and Safety Legislation, 1960 


At 1960 sessions, six provincial Legislatures enact legislation dealing with 
some aspect of industrial health or safety. New Brunswick passes new Act to 
set up uniform standards throughout province for elevators and lifting devices. 


At the 1960 sessions, six provincial Legis- 
latures passed legislation dealing with some 
aspect of industrial health or safety. 

New Brunswick passed an Act, to be 
brought into force on proclamation, pro- 
viding for uniform standards throughout 
the province for passenger and freight ele- 
vators and other lifting devices, and for a 
provincial system of inspection under the 
Minister of Labour. At the present time 
elevators in establishments under the Fac- 
tories Act are subject to certain safety 
requirements of that Act, and municipal 
councils have authority to pass by-laws 
regulating elevators within their municipali- 
ties. The new Act will not affect any muni- 
cipal by-law relating to elevating devices 
in so far as the by-law imposes additional 
or more stringent requirements than those 
in the new legislation. 

Substantial amendments were made to 
the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act in 
British Columbia, and the Gas Act was 


also amended to clarify the role of provin- 


cial and municipal inspection services. 

Public Health Acts were amended in Que- 
bec and Nova Scotia to permit regulation 
of ionizing radiation hazards and in Nova 
Scotia the Metalliferous Mines and Quar- 
ries Regulation Act was amended with 
respect to explosives. 

The Newfoundland Logging Camp Act, 
1960, repeals earlier legislation dealing with 
sanitary conditions in logging camps and 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to issue comprehensive regulations estab- 
lishing health and welfare standards in 
logging camps. 


Prepared by the Legislation Branch 
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In Ontario, minor changes were made in 
several Acts dealing with industrial safety 
and in Quebec amendments to the Motor 
Vehicles Act placed limits on the driving 
time of certain bus drivers and drivers of 
delivery vehicles. 


Elevators 

The New Brunswick Elevators and Lifts 
Act will come into force on proclamation, 
as will an amendment to the Factories Act 
repealing the provisions in the Act relating 
to elevators. 

The new Act will regulate all elevators 
and other elevating devices, except those 
under the Mining Act and other specified 
elevating devices. The Minister of Labour 
will be responsible for its administration, 
and a Chief Inspector and an inspection 
staff will be required to carry out its pro- 
visions. 

An owner is prohibited from operating an 
elevating device unless it is maintained, 
operated and inspected in compliance with 
the Act. Every elevating device must be 
inspected by an inspector at least once 
annually. 

An inspector is empowered to enter any 
premises where an elevating device is being 
installed or operated and require the owner 
to assist him in inspecting it. An inspector 
may eXamine a person under oath in con- 
nection with his investigation, and he may 
order the owner to take whatever safety 
measures are required to comply with the 
Act; the elevating device may not be oper- 
ated until the recommendations are carried 
out. 
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The Chief Inspector is responsible for the 
issue, suspension and transfer of certificates 
of inspection, which are valid for one year. 
The approval of the Chief Inspector is also 
required before a new installation or a 
major alteration of an elevating device may 
be made. 

The owner is required to report to the 
Chief Inspector within 24 hours any in- 
stance in which an elevating device falls 
freely, the emergency supporting devices 
engage, or an accident injures any person. 
When a fatal accident involving an elevat- 
ing device occurs, the owner must notify 
the Chief Inspector immediately by tele- 
phone or telegraph. The Chief Inspector is 
required to have such investigation made as 
he deems necessary to determine the cause 
of the occurrence or accident. 

The actual standards with which elevating 
devices must comply are to be set by 
regulation. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to make regulations 
governing the location, design, construction, 
Operation, maintenance and inspection of 
elevating devices, and other matters, and 
prescribing inspection fees. 

Penalties may be imposed for violation 
of the provisions of the Act. Each day on 
which a person violates the Act or fails 
to comply with an order issued under it 
constitutes a separate offence. 

In Ontario, where similar legislation, the 
Elevators and Lifts Act, 1953, has been in 
effect since 1954, that Act was amended 
by repealing the provision that enabled the 
City of Toronto to pass by-laws in respect 
to matters dealt with in the Act. The amend- 
ment, effective on proclamation, will bring 
elevating devices in the City of Toronto 
under the Act in the same way as in other 
municipalities. At present passenger ele- 
vators in Toronto and freight elevators in 
municipal buildings in Toronto are governed 
by municipal regulations. 


Metalliferous Mines 


The amendment to the British Columbia 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act intro- 
duced a number of. changes in connection 
with the supervision of mine safety and in 
safety rules. Also, special safety rules may 
now be required by the Chief Inspector for 
mines with fewer than 50 employees, as 
well as those with 50 or more. 

A new section in the Act provides that 
every person employed underground must 
be under the supervision of a shiftboss or 
other official who holds a shiftboss certi- 
ficate. 

Applicants for a shiftboss certificate must 
undergo an examination by a Board of 
Examiners, composed of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines or Deputy Chief Inspector as chair- 
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man, and two other inspectors appointed 
by the Minister. To obtain a certificate, an 
applicant must satisfy the Board that he is 
conversant with the English language, that 
he has had at least three years practical 
mining experience, or a mining engineering 
degree from a university approved by the 
Board and one year’s mining experience, 
and that he holds a mine-rescue certificate 
and a first aid certificate approved by the 
Board. He is also required to have a 
thorough knowledge of the rules and regu- 
lations of the Metalliferous Mines Regula- 
tion Act and of safe working practices. 

The Board may grant provisional shiftboss 
certificates under such conditions as it con- 
siders necessary. A certificate may be sus- 
pended or cancelled by the Board after 
investigation if an inspector reports that a 
shiftboss is unfit to discharge his duties by 
reason of drunkenness or negligence or 
has been convicted of an offence against 
the Act. The requirements concerning shift- 
bosses are effective August 1, 1960. 

The owner, manager or other authorized 
person must now examine at least once 
during each shift (formerly daily) all work- 
ing parts of a mine to ensure safe condi- 
tions. If a person working underground is 
not in frequent communication with others, 
the manager must arrange to have him 
visited at least once every four hours. When 
unusually hazardous work is being done 
in a mine, it must be personally supervised 
by the manager or other authorized person. 
No person may operate machinery unless 
authorized and qualified. 


As before, the mine owner or manager 
has to notify the inspector immediately of 
fatal accidents and those involving serious 
personal injury, and mail a report within 
24 hours setting out, among other matters, 
the time, place, nature and extent of the 
accident. In addition, a detailed report of 
all accidents for which compensation pay- 
ments are made must now be mailed at the 
end of the month to the Chief Inspector and 
the Inspector. The former provision requir- 
ing a report of any accident involving seven 
days loss of work has been repealed. 

Changes were also made in the require- © 
ment placed on mine operators to notify the 
inspectorate of the commencement or cessa- 
tion of operations. These requirements now 
apply to quarries as well as mines. A report 
must be made to the inspector immediately 
after work is commenced, and within one 
week after work ceases. Formerly, on cessa- 
tion, a report was required only within 30 
days after abandonment. 

The first aid requirements were also 
amended. It is now specified that the owner 
of a mine must provide and maintain such 
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first aid supplies and services as are required 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the first aid rules formerly set out in the 
Act have been repealed. The requirements 
specified in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board order may be increased or reduced 
by the Chief Inspector after consultation 
with the Board. 


Where more than 36 persons are em- 
ployed, adequate communication facilities 
must exist to obtain a physician without 
delay unless the inspector grants exemp- 
tion from the requirement. Life-saving 
equipment must be provided by the owner 
or manager and used by the workmen if 
there is danger from drowning. 


Annual medical examinations of workmen 
in the metal mining industry and the oper- 
ations of milling and concentrating ores, 
at the expense of the employer, are required 
under the Act. No workman may be em- 
ployed in any mine, or in any ore or rock 
crushing operation (other than an operation 
where the ore or rock is crushed in water 
or in a chemical solution) unless he holds 
a certificate of fitness to the effect that 
he is free from disease of the respiratory 
organs or has permission from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The section 
dealing with the required certificate has 
been amended to specify that the certificate 
may be either an annual or temporary one 
and, if employment is authorized by the 
Board, the authorization must be in writing. 


A number of changes were made in the 
safety rules dealing with structure and 
equipment underground. When locomotives 
are in use on a haulageway, chutes con- 
structed after May 1960 must be so con- 
structed that no part will project into the 
haulage way in such a manner as to en- 
danger the motorman. Every trolley-locomo- 
tive must be operated with the trolley-pole 
in the trailing position, unless there is no 
room to reverse the pole, in which case 
walking speed must not be exceeded. In 
mechanical haulage underground a car must 
not be pushed by a locomotive if material 
extends over the length of the car. 


A new requirement specifies that when 
a ladder-way and a skipway occupy the 
same compartment there must be sufficient 
guard-rails to prevent any person using the 
ladder-way from falling into the skipway. 


The rule relating to hoist construction 


has been changed in several details. A 


return-bell signal system is required to be 
installed unless the inspector grants an 
exemption. The Chief Inspector may exempt 
hoist installations of friction type from the 


hoist construction rules of the Act upon 


such conditions as he may prescribe. 
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A number of changes were made in the 
rules governing use of explosives in mines. 
New provisions empower the inspector to 
arrange for disposal of a defective explo- 
sive or fuse. New requirements are also set 
out for supplying of fuse to workmen and 
for the room in which the detonator is 
attached to the fuse. Blasting operations, as 
before, may be conducted only by a person 
holding a blasting certificate under the 
Act. 

It is now provided that the inspector may 
by an endorsement place any limitation or 
qualification he thinks fit upon the scope 
of the certificate. The word “incidental” 
placed on the certificate will indicate that 
the holder is limited to blasting what are 
generally known as pop-holes and bulldozes. 
It is now obligatory for a mine manager 
to suspend immediately from his blasting 
duties the holder of a blasting certificate 
if the holder is guilty of a breach of blast- 
ing rules. 

In Nova Scotia, also, the amendment to 
the Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regu- 
lation Act dealt with explosives. The Act 
now requires that explosives in cartridges 
while in boxes or cartons be stored in 
regular layers not exceeding a total height 
of five feet. The former requirement speci- 
fied a maximum of five boxes or cartons in 
height. 


Gas Distribution 


An amendment to the British Columbia 
Gas Act defines more precisely the division 
of responsibility between provincial and 
municipal authorities to inspect gas distri- 
bution systems. It requires municipal coun- 
cils to provide and maintain gas inspection 
services where the gas pressure in house 
piping is less than half a pound per square 
inch, except where the Minister of Public 
Works has arranged with the municipality to 
have the Chief Inspector responsible for 
the gas inspection service. House piping has 
been defined as gas piping in any premises 
beyond the outlet of the meter, or ahead 
of the meter if the gas company is respon- 
sible for the installation of the piping. 

The Chief Inspector must now maintain 
a gas inspection service for mains, services, 
and for premises where the gas pressure 
in the house piping is half a pound or more 
per square inch. Previously the municipal 
councils were responsible for all gas inspec- 
tion services, except where the Minister had 
arranged with the municipality to have the 
Chief Inspector responsible for this function. 


Radiation Hazards 


The Quebec Public Health Act was 
amended to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to regulate the sani- 
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tray conditions of establishments where 
substances or apparatus emitting ionizing 
radiations are used. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is also given specific 
authority to regulate ionizing radiations in 
industrial establishments as defined in the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act. 

In Nova Scotia, an amendment to the 
Public Health Act authorizes the Governor 
in Council to make regulations for the 
control of radiation hazards other than 
hazards from radioisotopes. The regulations 
may require the registration of all ionizing 
devices other than those utilizing radio- 
isotopes, and the registration of persons 
operating, controlling or responsible for 
the operation of ionizing devices. The oper- 
ation of any shoe-fitting device that uses 
fluoroscopic, X-ray or radiation principles is 
forbidden. 


Logging Camps 

In Newfoundland, the Logging Camps 
Act, 1960 was passed, replacing the Logging 
Act and the Logging Camps (Sanitation and 
Medical Attendance) Act. 

The new Act, which will come into force 
on proclamation, deals with the establish- 
ment and operation of logging camps, sup- 
plies, health, employment conditions, and 
inspection. It also deals with the scaling of 
timber, but provisions relating to this matter 
are not reviewed in this article. 


The Minister of Mines and Resources 
may require a person who intends to make 
arrangements for cutting of timber to sub- 
mit information on the estimated number of 
loggers to be engaged, provision for their 
accommodation and meals and other mat- 
ters. 


Every logging camp must be so located, 
constructed, maintained and used as to pre- 
vent danger to safety and health and to 
provide for' the well-being and reasonable 
comfort of loggers. Loggers using camps 
are required to conduct themselves properly. 
Responsibility for ensuring that the pro- 
visions of the Act are observed rests upon 
the forest operator, every employer of 
loggers, and the owner, operator, occupier 
and user of a logging camp. In every camp 
there is required to be a person designated 
by the employer or operator as a camp 
boss to be responsible for seeing that the 
provisions of the Act are carried out. 

The Act sets out medical and health 
requirements. If a logger is ill or injured 
the foreman or other person in charge of 
the logging operation is responsible for 
ensuring that he gets prompt medical atten- 
tion. He is also required to report promptly 
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to an inspector or the Minister of Health 
any outbreak of disease. An inspector must 
also report such outbreaks to the Minister 
of Health. 

Inspectors for the enforcement of the 
Act may be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. An inspector is em- 
powered to inspect logging camps and to 
question any person concerned with its 
operation or use in regard to matters 
covered by the Act. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
authority to make regulations concerning 
the construction and operation of logging 
camps in order to ensure that the health and 
welfare of loggers is safeguarded. The Act 
specifies that the regulations may vary 
according to the type and location of camps 
and the time of their application. 

The regulations may empower the Minis- 
ter to make orders for carrying out the 
provisions in the regulations and to deal 
with related matters. 

Offences under the Act are punishable 
by fines not exceeding $1,000 or, in default, 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months, or both the fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The provisions of the new Act with 
respect to camps do not differ greatly from 
the requirements of the legislation that is 
repealed, but the power to make regulations 
is very extensive, and the responsibility on 
the employers, owners and operators is 
more specifically defined. 


Other Changes 


Two Acts were amended in Ontario to 
permit fees to be established for inspection 
services. An amendment to the Department 
of Labour Act authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to prescribe fees to be 
paid for inspection services in connection 
with work done under compressed air, in 
construction of tunnels and open caisson 
work, and in the construction of coffer 
dams and crib work in water or other 
places where pressure of sand, water or soil 
is likely to endanger human life. The Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act was amended to 
permit fees to be prescribed by regulation _ 
for approval of welding procedures for 
boilers and pressure vessels. 

The Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act was also amended to permit 
a bakeshop to be located below ground 
level provided that drawings and specifica- 
tions of the building are approved by the 
Department of Labour and the work is per- 
formed in accordance with the approved 
drawings and specifications. Another amend- 
ment states that where a boiler or pressure 
vessel in a factory or other premises under 

(Continued on page 946) 
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Women’s Bureau 


Participation of Women in Trade Unions 


Women workers, generally speaking, not well organized, survey by ICFIU among 
its member organizations found. Replies revealed a number of common obstacles 
to recruitment of women, and few women in responsible trade union positions 


A survey carried out by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions among 
its member organizations throughout the 
world found that, generally speaking, women 
workers are not well organized. It was 
impossible to obtain precise figures because 
many labour unions do not separate men 
and women in their membership lists. 


The results of the survey were the sub- 
ject of discussion at the international women 
workers’ conference convened by the Inter- 
national Union of Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Workers Associations. 


Despite the lack of precise figures, it was 
reported that United States unions have 
more than three million women members. 
In four countries, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan, women union members 
number more than a million. 


Occupations Poorly Organized—An in- 
quiry to determine which occupations em- 
ploying large numbers of women were 
difficult to organize produced confusing 
tesults. In some countries, nursing and 
teaching are very poorly organized; in 
others, these professions provide a great 
many union members. 

In general, women in the textile trades 
are strongly organized but even here there 
are exceptions. Difficulties were reported 
from most countries in organizing women 
office workers and saleswomen, but on the 
other hand, in some countries they are well 
organized. There are certain occupations 
that nearly everywhere present serious 
obstacles to trade union action—domestic 
servants, home-workers, saleswomen in small 
establishments and agricultural workers. 

Difficulties in Organizing Women—A 
number of common obstacles to the recruit- 
ment of women were reported. Trade unions 
do not particularly attract women and there 
is an absence of trade union tradition 
among them. Married women in particular 
have little time to devote to union activities 
because, in addition to their work outside 
the home, they have to perform their family 
duties and look after their children. Further- 
more, since many young women consider 
their working life as merely a transition 
between school and marriage and later as 
a temporary obligation, they do not attach 
great importance to obtaining good working 
conditions through trade union action. 


Women in Responsible Trade Union 
Posts—The higher the trade union respon- 
sibilities, the fewer the women holding 
office, the report notes. Although there is 
a more representative distribution as be- 
tween men and women members in execu- 
tive posts in unions at the local or regional 
level, even organizations that have more 
than one woman trade union member for 
every four men usually do not have a 
woman on their executive board. A few 
trade unions that have a female member- 
ship of more than 90 per cent have execu- 
tive boards composed entirely of women 
but these are exceptional. 

Women’s Committees—Unions in several 
countries have organized women’s commit- 
tees to help arouse the interest of women 
workers in trade union activities and to 
persuade them to play a positive role. These 
committees organize special meetings for 
women at which trade union problems are 
discussed and household advice, talks on 
social questions and some entertainment 
are usually included in the program. 

Women’s committees are concerned also 
with such matters as the safety and health 
protection -of women workers, maternal 
protection, methods of combining work with 
home responsibilities, forms of discrimina- 
tion against women workers, their inade- 
quate vocatidbnal training and the lack of 
training opportunities for them. 

Educational Programs—In training their 
members many national organizations pre- 
fer to have both men and women attend 
the same courses. In some countries training 
courses are held for women only but in 
others good results have been obtained by 
reserving a specified number of places for 
women. 


Steps to relieve the shortage and wastage 
of nurses and midwives in Great Britain 
were recently urged by the Trades Union 
Congress in representations to the Minister 
of Health. 

The TUC maintained that entry tests to 
the profession did not adequately assess 
individual intelligence and aptitudes along 
with academic standards; that nurses’ salaries 
were lagging behind wages and salaries in 
industry and other professions and that the 
dearth of nurses in the mental health 
branches was in part due to the restricted 
opportunities for promotion in that field. 
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Older Workers 


Study of 117 Pension Plans Tends to Refute 
Argument against Hiring Older Workers 


Low maximum age limit for entry fo pension plan—often given as reason for not 
hiring older worker—occurs in relatively few of the 117 industrial pension 
plans studied. Only 13 plans limited entry fo persons under age of 50 years 


Industrial pension plans have frequently 
been cited as one of the major factors 
mitigating against the employment of older 
workers. A recent study of 117 industrial 
pension plans by the National Trust Com- 
pany tends to refute this argument. 


The study indicates that low maximum 
age limits for entrance eligibility to a plan— 
so often mentioned as a reason for the 
establishment of arbitrary age limits in 
hiring—occur in relatively few pension 
plans. 

Of the 117 plans examined, 69 (58.9%) 
either had no maximum age limits for 
entrance or had a maximum of 65 or under- 
65 for men. Ten of these plans had a maxi- 
mum entrance age of 60 for women and 
one a maximum of 55. Of the remaining 
48 plans, only 13 had maximum age en- 
trance requirements under 50 years of age 
and in seven of these the age maximum 
applied to women only, the maximum for 
men being age 50 or higher. The remaining 
35 plans had maximum entrance age limits 
varying from age 50 to age 64. 

Only six of the 117 pension plans had 
maximum entrance age requirements under 
50 for both men and women. The ages on 
these six plans were as follows: 


Maximum Entrance Age 


Male Female 
Under 50 Under 50 

45 45 

46 41 

45 42 

45 40 
Under 40 Under 40 


Of the 69 pension plans which either had 
no maximum entrance age limits or a 
maximum of 65 or under—65 for men, 
48 were contributory and 21 were non- 
contributory, indicating that this factor 
apparently had little or no bearing on the 
establishment of low maximum entrance 
ages to the plans. 

The funding of these 69 plans, although 
predominantly of the trust fund type, in- 
cluded the following types: government 
annuity and trust fund, government annuity 
and individual insurance policy pension 
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trust, government annuity and insured 
group annuity, insured group annuity, and 
insured deposit administration (see box on 
facing page for definitions). 


Normal Retirement Ages 

A normal retirement age of 65 is the 
provision in 106 of the 117 pension plans 
examined. In 89 plans, however, there is 
reference to postponed retirement, which as 
a rule requires the mutual consent of em- 
ployer and employee. There is a final cut- 
off date at age 70 in 21 plans, and 9 plans 
handle postponed retirement on a year-to- 
year basis. Under some union-type pension 
plans there is an “automatic” retirement 
age of 68. 

Early retirement is allowed in most plans 
with the consent, or at the request of the 
company. 

Normal retirement provisions are sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Normal Retirement Age 


Number 
of Plans 


Males—Age 70 3 
6 


Age 65 ; 
Others or not specified.............. 5 


Type of Pension Formula 


The majority of the pension plans studied 
were established on a definite benefit basis, 
in contrast to the plans in which the bene- 
fit at retirement is whatever the specified 
contribution will purchase. The career 
average earnings method appears the most 
popular and is used in more than half of 
the plans examined. Money purchase plans 
appear to be losing ground to other types, 
and only 13 of the 117 plans were using 
this formula. 


Types of Pension Funding 


Government Annuities—Contributions are 
paid to the annuities Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour under a master group 
contract or, rarely, under individual con- 
tracts. The payment of annuities and death 
refunds is guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada. The premium rates depend upon 
the date of registration of the individual. 
The maximum pension is $1,200 a year and 
the pension (unless under $120 a year) can- 
not be commuted for cash. 


Trust Fund (or Self-Administered Fund)— 
Contributions are accumulated in a trust 
fund, which is held and invested under the 
Management supervision of a corporate 
trustee, personal trustee, or an incorporated 
body called a “Pension Fund Society.” 
Pensions may be paid directly from the trust 
fund or purchased from an insurer with 
money from the trust fund. The fund is 
supervised by a qualified actuary to ensure 
that the fund is sufficient to meet present 
and future liabilities as provided under the 
terms and provisions of the plan established 
by the employer. 


Individual Insurance 
Trusts—Individual 


Policy Pension 
insurance policies are 
issued by an insurer on the lives of partici- 
pating employees, the policies being held by 


trustees under a trust agreement. These 
policies, in many cases, include a life insur- 
ance benefit as well as a pension benefit. 
The original contracts are based on the 
employee’s current earnings and new 
policies are usually issued when earnings 


The following table summarizes the varied 
types of pension formula utilized by the 
117 plans: 


Type of Pension Formula 


Number 

of Plans 

Final Earnings or Final Average Earnings... 27 
Average Earnings or Career Average Earnings 61 
Uniform Benefit or Flat Benefit............. 14 
Money eure nase hoi 9) 0. dinl.. held. adele de» 13 
Pay AS RED ea wc dec nia oaisinensdassaie.e 2 
Total Number of Plans............. 117 


Nors: 8 plans included above have a minimum pension 
based on a final average earning base. 


* Includes one plan that provides variable annuities. 


Vesting Provisions 

An employee who separates from his 
employment before retirement age is ob- 
viously handicapped in building up pension 
credits if he loses his right to the contri- 
butions the employer has made on his 
behalf. His own contributions are available 
to him, unless the plan is non-contributory, 
in which case he has none, but obviously he 
cannot do as well with them alone as he 
would if he had the benefit from the em- 
- ployers contributions also. 


increase..An employee leaving the plan may 
maintain his policy in full force by paying 
future premiums. 

Insured Group Annuity—The terms and 
provisions of the pension plan are contained 
in a single master policy issued by the 
insurer to the employer. Premiums pur- 
chase amounts of deferred annuity for each 
employee at rates guaranteed, usually for 
three- or five-year periods. Bulk underwrit- 
ing, accounting, and other group procedures 
are employed, although individual records 
are kept. 

Insured Deposit Administrations—Con- 
tributions, usually reduced by a small ex- 
pense charge, are made to a deposit fund 
held by an insurance company, which 
guarantees a minimum rate of interest on 
these moneys. The individual record keeping 
and administration of the plan are handled 
by the employer. On retirement of a mem- 
ber the cost of his annuity at conversion 
rates guaranteed by the insurer is with- 
drawn from the deposit fund and thereafter 
his annuity is paid by the insurer. An 
actuary advises on the contributions re- 
quired. Provision is almost invariably made 
for an experience rating which passes on 
to the employer a part of the excess interest 
earnings and capital gains above the 
guaranteed minimum. In some _ cases 
(immediate participation guarantee) the 
employer also participates in a specified 
share of any gains from pensions’ mortality 
or reduced expenses. 


The National Trust Company study indi- 
cates that many pension plans have adopted 
a vesting clause allowing for 100-per-cent 
vesting when the employee has completed 
20 years of service and has reached 50 
years of age. Some 33 of the plans surveyed 
provided for partial vesting of company 
contributions prior to the time when vest- 
ing becomes complete. 

The vesting provisions of the 117 plans 
are shown in the following table: 


Conditions for Vesting of Employer-Paid 
Pension upon Termination of 


Employment 
Number 
of Plans 
Full Vesting: oo 
On employment or enrolment........... 7 
After 5 years SErviCe.........ceecee cence 1 
Aftér 10 Year SErV1ICO.-. .6se0, ccs <90.0< 4 
After 15 years service............-...05. 13 
After 19 years Service........2.00.--e00 4 
After 20 years service.............+.---- 28 
After 20 years service and age 50........ 11 
After 25 years S€rvice.........022.e0e00s 2 
Age and Bervicets.sncts acces ve cecmeeett gre 16 
10 years and age 40............----005 5 
If years.and age 405, n-.cwaide le’ olny aie 2 
15 years and age 45.............0.000 2 
Age 50 (male), 45 (female) 
and 20 years service.............. 3 
Within 10 years of normal retirement 
age or 20 years service........... 
CEROrRY . csieitais te Searahal votes olga wt hiads 2 
None Prior to Retirement................... 19 
Obliers 5 sycech temas Soret tetesmiaetes our <8 caver 12 
117 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1910 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Settlement by conciliation board of dispute between Toronto Street Railway Co. 
and its 1,300 employees provides one-cent increase for first and second-year 
men, 14 cents for third-year men. Company agrees to provide seats for motormen 


A dispute between the Toronto Street 
Railway Co. and its employees, numbering 
about 1,300, was settled in August 1910 
by the mediation of a conciliation board 
appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The settlement averted 
an impending strike. 

The two-year agreement reached between 
the company and the Toronto Railway Em- 
ployees’ Union No. 113, which was pub- 
lished in full in the September 1910 issue 
of the LABouR GAZETTE, gave the men a 
wage increase, retroactive to June 16, that 
raised the hourly rate for first- and second- 
year men by 1 cent to 21 and 23 cents 
respectively, and the rate for third-year 
men by 14 cents to 25 cents an hour. 

Besides the wage increase, the contract 
provided that the company should pay half 
the cost of uniforms-for motormen and con- 
ductors after one year’s service, and the 
whole cost after two years service. It also 
settled a number of points regarding dis- 
cipline and working conditions. 

One of the undertakings was that the 
company would not discriminate against 
employees for being members of any organ- 
ization. 

The company agreed to provide seats for 
motormen in closed cars, and in open cars 
“if a fixed seat of a pattern which will not 
interfere with the public can be obtained.” 
If a satisfactory fixed seat could not be 
found, the motormen were to be free to 
provide and use uniform portable stools of 
a design approved by the manager, “pro- 
vided such stools can be used without inter- 
fering with the use of the front seat of open 
cars by the public.” The men were to be 
allowed to use the seats on certain portions 
of the line only. 

Another provision allowed the men in 
the motor shop five minutes to wash before 
leaving work. Any employee who, “in the 
opinion of the management,” abused the 
privilege was to be subject to dismissal. 

Regarding discipline, one of the pro- 
visions was that any employee against 
whom charges had been made should have 
the right to appeal in person to the General 
Superintendent, and that he might, except 
in charges of dishonesty, “bring with him 
in his interest a deputation or any com- 
mittee of his fellow employees.” 
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A meeting of the Dominion Legislative 
Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, held in Ottawa in 
March, adopted a number of resolutions 
aimed at the improvement of working con- 
ditions for engineers. A letter embodying 
those resolutions was addressed to the Board 
of Railway Commissioners early in April, 
and during August the Board announced 
that it would consider the questions raised 
in the letter at a meeting on November 1. 

One of the resolutions asked that, “owing 
to the liability of accident and the exposure 
to the severe cold during our winter sea- 
son,” it should be forbidden by law for 
a locomotive to be run tender first for a 
distance of more than 10 miles, except in 
emergency. 

Another resolution said that “many of 
the modern engines now being built and 
used in Canada are totally devoid of com- 
fort or convenience for the men who are 
obliged to spend the greater part of their 
time on them.” It said that everything 
seemed to be “sacrificed in order to make 
them as huge and powerful as possible.” 

It complained that “to get into position 
to handle these monsters, the engineer is 
obliged to climb over obstructions in the 
shape of different parts of the equipment, 
and wedge himself in the narrow space 
between the side of the cab and the boiler.” 
In this position, it was pointed out, if the 
locomotive ran off the track and turned 
over, the engineer would have no chance 
to escape, and would probably be crushed 
and scalded to death. 

The resolution asked that there should 
be some regulation about the size of the 
cab, in order that “ample room and breath- 
ing space” should be allowed. It also com- 
plained that the various guages and operat- 
ing controls were often very awkwardly 
placed. 

Another recommendation was that an 
engineer should be held responsible only for 
“such defects as may be reasonably detected 
from the outside,” and that looking out for 
other defects should be the responsibility of 
competent inspectors, who should be placed 
at all railway terminals. This would save 
the engineer from having to crawl between 
the wheels and under the engine, thereby 
exposing himself to risk and dirt. 


TEAMWORK. 


in INDUSTRY 


Labour-Management committees in Can- 
ada should be substantially increased in 
number, says Gordon G. Cushing, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Speaking recently to a union and business 
representatives’ meeting sponsored by the 
Windsor Labour-Management Assistance 
Committee, Mr. Cushing declared: “The 
1,500 labour-management co-operation com- 
mittees now in existence are far too few. 
This number should be operating in On- 
tario alone, with proportionate numbers in 
the other provinces.” 

The speaker indicated that by bringing 
union and company representatives together 
regularly to discuss their mutual problems, 
these committees are in a strategic position 
to improve labour-management relations in 
Canadian industry. 

* 2 * 

Excellent communications between man- 
agement and employees are contributing 
greatly to the high level of plant morale at 
the Dominion Road Machinery Company in 
Goderich, Ont., manufacturers of snow 
blowers and the all-Canadian “Champion” 
road graders. 

According to General Manager John 
Sully, the individual employee’s opinion is 
both sought and respected, with the result 
that there is a steady flow of information 
back and forth between labour and manage- 
ment. 

Top communications and relations booster 
is the annual series of luncheon meetings— 
“designed to give all of us a look at the 
efficiency of our operations from sweeper 
to vice-president,” explained Personnel 
Manager L. B. Graham. Limiting the size 
of each group to 12 persons provides “more 
time to talk,” added Mr. Sully. “We’re 
getting a maximum of communication with 
a minimum of confusion.” 

While his audience feeds on the company- 
furnished fried chicken, vegetables, ice-cream 
and pie, the General Manager introduces a 
variety of topics: What is our competition 
doing? How are orders shaping up? What’s 
new in plant safety? How is our house- 
keeping program? What changes and trends 
might affect, and therefore interest, em- 
ployees? Where do we stand on produc- 
tivity and quality? Are our waste costs too 
high? Mr. Sully’s discourse is invariably 
followed by an animated exchange of ques- 
tions and answers. 
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Elgin Fisher, President of Blue Water 
Lodge, Local 1863, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, describes the meetings 
as a “tremendous success” in promoting 
labour-management co-operation. Although 
the luncheons were inaugurated on an ex- 
perimental basis, they yielded such gratify- 
ing results that employees and management 
expressed a mutual desire to see them re- 
tained as an annual event. 


Asked about their over-all effectiveness, 
General Manager Sully declared: “The 
whole tempo of the plant changed. Morale 
went up. And everyone became a lot more 
interested in their work.” 

Graphs displayed during the meetings 
enable personnel in the various departments 
to assess their progress in efficiency, pro- 
ductivity and quality. The idea behind the 
visual presentation is not to show up either 
an employee or his work but “to make each 
man his own inspector.” Management and 
union both are solidly behind this innova- 
tion because they reason that a qualified 
tradesman wants, and expects, to be in- 
formed on these matters. 

DRMCO management also believes that 
the company’s financial position, including 
details of operating costs, profits and busi- 
ness prospects generally, is information to 
which personnel are entitled as partners 
in a joint enterprise. As Mr. Sully phrased 
it: “Our employees have an intelligent, sane 
approach to the welfare of the company 
and themselves. We believe that if they are 
presented with the facts management is 
aware of, they will most likely understand 
our point of view.” 

The employees’ point of view was per- 
haps best expressed at the 15th anniversary 
banguet of Blue Water Lodge, held in 
Goderich last October. Among the union’s 
guests were top management representatives 
of DRMCO and their wives, and principal 
speaker A. J. Hayes of Washington, D.C., 
President of the million-member IAM. Dur- 
ing his address Mr. Hayes referred to the 
level of labour-management co-operation 
existing at the Dominion Road Machinery 
Company as “the kind of relationship which 
the organized labour movement feels should 
be established everywhere.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during July. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
eight applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of three applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Trois Riviéres 
Inc., employed at Station CHLN in Three 
Rivers, Que. (L.G., ‘July, p. 708). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of commissary attendants 
and a commissary supply clerk employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
in its Flight Kitchen Section at the Van- 
couver International Airport, Sea Island, 
B.C. (L.G., Aug., p. 813). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union on behalf of a unit 
of checkers employed by the Canadian 
National Railways at Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C., engaged in checking 
goods arriving by deepsea vessel and being 
transferred into railway cars (L.G., Aug., 
p. 813) (see reasons for judgment below). 

4. Local 23736, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, on behalf of a unit of grain trimmers 
casually employed by Upper Lakes Ship- 
ping Ltd. in its Grain Elevator Division at 
Goderich, Ont. (L.G., Aug. p. 814). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of two units of employees 
of The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
Hamilton, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 814). Two 
certificates were issued, one covering a unit 
of regular employees and the other cover- 
ing a unit of casual employees. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., Eastern Branch, applicant and inter- 
vener, Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, applicant 
and intervener, and the Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal, respondent (L.G., 
Aug., p. 813). The Board directed that the 
names of both applicants be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
the River Towing Company Limited, Van- 
couyer, respondent, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 814). 
The Board directed that the names of the 
applicant and the intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers’ 
Union, Local No. 31, and General Teams- 
ters Union, Local No. 885, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, respondent, the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
intervener, the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
intervener, and The Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers, intervener (Merchandise Services 
Department) (L.G., June, p. 602) (See 
reasons for judgment below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of dispatchers 
employed by TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Greyhound Lines 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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of Canada Ltd. in its Sudbury Division (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield) (later 
withdrawn, see below). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Newfoundland Union of Journalists 
and Photographers, Local No. 1593 (CLC), 
on behalf of a unit of newsroom staff em- 
ployed by the Newfoundland Broadcasting 
Company, Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of coastwise longshoremen 
employed by the West Coast Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

6. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union Local 509, on behalf 


of a unit of coastwise longshoremen em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


7. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio Victoriaville 
Ltee., Victoriaville, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
aboard vessels in its Bay of Fundy Steam- 
ship Service (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, applicant, and 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent (Terminal Docks) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 814). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. . 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. . 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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2. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Scott 
Haulage Limited, Timmins, Ont., respond- 
ent (L.G., Aug., p. 814). 


Reasons for Judgment 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Greyhound Lines of Canada Ltd., 
respondent (Sudbury Division) (see item 2, 
“Applications for Certification Received,” 
above). 


in Application for Certification Affecting 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of the respondent described 
as: persons employed as marine checkers 
in and around the cities of New Westminster 
and Vacouver, B.C., as required by the 
respondent, save and except supervisory 
personnel. 

At the hearing no one appeared for the 
applicant. The application had originally 
given the respondent’s name as Canadian 
National Steamships, but with the consent 
of the respondent and the intervener the 
name was amended to read: Canadian 
National Railways. 

Following representations made at the 
hearing the Board decided that the correct 
description of the proposed bargaining unit 
is: 


A unit of employees of Canadian National 
Railways comprising employees classified as 
checker, employed at Vancouver, B.C., and New 
Westminster, B.C., who are engaged in checking 
goods arriving by deepsea vessel either directly 
from ship’s sling or from a place of rest on 
the dock into railway cars, excluding the 
assistant marine foreman and persons above 
that rank. 


From the evidence it appears that the 
men affected are engaged solely in checking 
freight which has already been checked out 
of the ship, into railway cars. It is a rail- 
way function for the Canadian National 
Railways, not a marine function. Only six 
men are involved, and they are employed 
on a casual basis as and when ships are 
unloaded with cargo that requires reload- 
ing on Canadian National Railways cars. 


The Board consisted of C. Rhodes Smith, 
QC, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, R. 


Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, Donald 


MacDonald and A. C. Ross, members. The 
judgment of the Board was delivered by 
the Chairman. 
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Though the work is casual it appears that 
the men do receive a considerable amount 
of work. 


The great body of checkers for the 
respondent are members of the intervener 
and are covered by a collective agreement 
between the respondent and the intervener. 
This applies to checkers doing similar work 
for the respondent in most other Canadian 
ports. 


It was argued by the intervener and also 
by the respondent that if the men affected 
by this application are to be represented 
by a union for collective bargaining pur- 
poses the proper union is the intervener, 
and that these men should then be included 
in the over-all system agreement of the 
intervener with the respondent. 


The intervener cited as a precedent the 
decision of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board in May, 1944 in the Toronto ticket 
sellers case, in which that Board rejected 
an application by the intervener for a unit 
of Canadian Pacific Railway ticket sellers 
limited to Toronto. The ticket sellers did 
not constitute a craft group. The vast 
majority of clerical employees and ticket 
sellers on the railway system were already 
represented by another organization. The 
decision meant that the Toronto ticket 
sellers should not be carved out of an exist- 
ing system unit of clerical employees. 

The Board is in full accord with the 
decision in the Toronto ticket sellers case, 
but believes that in the instant case there 
are special circumstances which warrant 
departure from the rule there laid down. In 
this case none of the men affected are mem- 
bers of the intervener, while five of the six 
are members of the applicant. The inter- 
vener has tried for many years, without 
success, to have these men included in 


the over-all collective agreement. The over- 
all collective agreement between the respon- 
dent and the intervener expressly excludes 
men employed on docks. The intervener 
has never applied for certification for a 
unit which would include these men and 
did not indicate any intention of doing so. 
It appears that these men desire separate 
representation by reason of seniority prob- 
lems that would arise between them and 
checkers in the railway sheds if they were 
included in a common bargaining unit. 
Under these circumstances there is, in 
the Board’s opinion, no likelihood that 
within a reasonable period of time the men 
affected will become members of the inter- 


Reasons for Judgment 


vener or be covered by the intervener’s 
over-all agreement with the respondent. 
Unless an exception to the rule in the 
Toronto ticket sellers case is made, and 
the application granted, this group of em- 
ployees will be denied representation for 
an indefinite period. 

In consideration of the foregoing facts 
the application is granted. 

Dated at Ottawa, August 23, 1960. 


(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
Chairman. 
W. S. MASON, 
Member. 
ELRoy ROBSON, 
Member. 


in Application for Certification Affecting 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


and 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 


General Workers 


This is an application by the Teamsters 
for certification by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as bargaining agent for: 


All employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in its Merchandise 
Services at Vancouver, B.C., Victoria, B.C., 
Duncan, B.C., Nanaimo, 1 Ker Port Alberni, 
B.C., Courtenay, B.C., and Campbell River, 
B.C., or elsewhere in Canada except persons 
employed as welders, machinists, mechanics, 
lubricating men and their respective trade 
helpers, except office employees (including 
those employed in the general office), and ex- 
cepting persons employed in the _ regional 
accounting office, Merchandise Services, and 
excepting persons excluded by the Act and 
excepting foremen and dispatchers, but includ- 
ing truck drivers, swampers, warehousemen 
and helpers employed in connection with or 
in the said Merchandise Services Department. 


At the hearing, on July 13, 1960, counsel 
for the applicants asked that the application 
be amended to cover: “All employees em- 


The Board consisted of C. Rhodes Smith, 
QC, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R 


min ad A. J. Hills, Donald MacDonald 


and A. C. Ross, members. The Judgment 
was delivered by the Chairman. 


ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in its merchandise services in 
Canada,” with the same excepted classifica- 
tions. 

After hearing argument, the Board has 
come to the conclusion that it is not neces- 
sary to make a formal decision concerning 
the change requested in the description of 
the proposed unit, as the meaning of the 
original description and that of the proposed 
amendment are essentially the same. In 
the Board’s opinion, the phrase, “or else- 
where in Canada,” as found in the applica- 
tion is not intended to describe an alterna- 
tive area to the location specifically men- 
tioned therein, but rather a cumulative area, 
so that the true meaning of the phrase is 
the same as if it had read “and elsewhere 
in Canada.” 

At the outset of the hearing counsel for 
the applicants objected to Donald Mac- 
Donald sitting as a member of the Board 
and hearing the application, on the ground 
that Mr. MacDonald was a member of the 
Executive Council of the Canadian Labour 
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Congress which had already judged certain 
matters which involved directly this par- 
ticular application, and that in these cir- 
cumstances it was difficult to imagine how 
Mr. MacDonald could be or at least could 
appear to be in an unbiased position toward 
the applicants. He thought Mr. MacDonald 
ought to disqualify himself from sitting on 
the Board for this application. 


Following consideration by the Board 
of this submission of counsel, the Chairman 
stated the Board’s opinion that there was 
no reason why Mr. MacDonald should 
withdraw from the hearing of this applica- 
tion. All members of the Board have taken 
an oath to carry out their duties in full 
accordance with the law, in an impartial 
manner. The composition of the Board was 
established for the express purpose of en- 
suring that the principal labour organiza- 
tions and the major employer organizations 
in Canada would be represented, and that 
the Board would have the advantage of the 
views of all their representatives. There was 
nothing in the Act, Regulations or Rules of 
Procedure to indicate that a member who 
happened to be connected with either an 
employers’ or a workers’ organization that 
was concerned in an application should 
disqualify himself or be disqualified from 
sitting as a Board member to hear the 
application. From a practical point of view 
the application of such a rule would make 
it almost impossible for the Board to carry 
on its work. 


Counsel for the applicants also objected 
to the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers being 
accorded any status as an intervener. He 
argued that the Brotherhood had no position 
in regard to the employees of Merchandise 
Services, having withdrawn, at the hearing 
in an earlier application, any claim to 
represent employees in the proposed bar- 
gaining unit.’ The Board rejected their 
objection on two grounds: (1) that the 
description of the bargaining unit in the 
present application was wider in its terms 
than. the earlier application and might 
include other members of the CBRT and 
GW and, (2) that at the date of the filing 
of this application, according to the report 
of the Board’s investigating officer, the 
CBRT and GW had 124 members in the 
proposed unit. 

The circumstances in which this applica- 
tion is made, as described in the evidence 
given to the Board, may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

On or about August 1, 1959, the respond- 
ent Company began a reorganization and 
integration of all its less than carload 
services, including services afforded by 
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subsidiary companies wholly owned and 
operated by the respondent. These services 
included: 

(a) Package freight services by Canadian 
Pacific Express Company, 

(b) Less than carload freight services by 
the respondent, 

(c) Less than carload trucking services 
by the respondent or by its wholly-owned 
and operated subsidiary truck transporta- 
tion companies. 


The purpose of the integration of these 
services was stated to be to regain some 
or all of the freight business which had been 
lost by the respondent to independent 
trucking companies. 

The method of integration was the crea- 
tion by the respondent of a new department 
known as the Merchandise Services Depart- 
ment, to which all the express and freight 
carrying services described above were to 
be transferred. The effect of the transfer 
is to place under one operation warehous- 
ing, local pickup and delivery, and over- 
the-road trucking. 

On August 1, 1959, the new Merchandise 
Services Department took over the affected 
operations on Vancouver Island, those at 
Vancouver on October 1, 1959, and to date 
in 1960 has taken over those located in 
several other centres in British Columbia. 
The operation in British Columbia is a pilot 
operation. The respondent intends to ex- 
tend the integration eastward across Canada 
as its officials gather experience in British 
Columbia in this new method of handling 
the business. At the date of the hearing, no 
dates had been set for stages in this 
proposed development eastward, though 
plans for integration in Alberta were stated 
to be virtually completed. 

Integration in British Columbia has in- 
volved the following: 

(a) The respondent company in respect 
of its less than carload freight services. 

(b) Canadian Pacific Express Company, 
a company wholly owned by the respondent 
and stated to be operated as a department 
of the respondent. 

(c) Island Freight Services Limited, a 
trucking company wholly owned and oper- 
ated by the respondent, 

(d) OK Valley Freight Lines Limited, 
a trucking company wholly owned and 
operated by the respondent. 


Prior to the integration, the employees 
of the respondent and of Canadian Pacific 
Express. Company who are directly affected 
by this application, were represented for 
collective bargaining purposes by the inter- 
vener, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, hereinafter referred to 
as the Clerks union. Prior to integration 
the employees of Island Freight Service 
Limited and of OK Valley Freight Lines 
Limited who are directly affected by this 
application were represented by the inter- 
vener, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, hereinafter 
referred to as CBRT and GW. 

At the hearing it appeared that three 
employees directly affected by this applica- 
tion are members of the intervener, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Prior to the integration the applicants 
did not represent any of the personnel who 
became employees of the Merchandise Serv- 
ices Department, hereinafter sometimes re- 
ferred to as Merchandise Services. The 
applicants’ claim to have as members a 
majority of the employees of Merchandise 
Services as constituted at the date of the 
application. 

One of the applicants, viz., Local 31, filed 
an application on December 31, 1959, for 
certification as bargaining agent for all 
employees employed by the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway in its Merchandise Services at 
44 West Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C., 
with certain exceptions. That application 
was heard by the Board on February 3, 
1960. On February 4, 1960 the Board 
rejected that application “for the reason that 
the unit of employees for which the appli- 
cation for certification was made was not 
separately appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining, being only part of a much larger 
unit of employees who are engaged in 
similar operations of the company and who 
are for the most part already represented 
by the intervener, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees, in 
collective bargaining with the employer.” 

The number of employees affected by 
that application was not finally determined 
by the Board but was in excess of 300. 

The number of employees in the classi- 
fications specified, who were employed by 
Merchandise Services at the date of the 
present application was 429, including all 
of those for whom certification was sought 
in the earlier application. The additional 
personnel for whom certification is sought 
directly in the present application are 
employed outside Vancouver, on Vancouver 
Island. On the other hand the present appli- 
cation is by its terms intended to extend 
to employees of Merchandise Services 
throughout Canada. On this basis, all em- 
ployees in the sepcified classifications, who 
may be transefrred to Merchandise Services 
as the integration is extended across Canada, 
would become included in the proposed 
bargaining unit. 


The evidence is that while there were 
only a few hundred employees in Mer- 
chandise Services, in the specified classifica- 
tions, at the date of this application, the 
total number of such employees expected 
to be in Merchandise Services when the 
countrywide integration has been completed, 
is in the neighbourhood of 9,000. The very 
great majority of these 9,000 employees 
are members of the Clerks’ union, and are 
now employed either by the respondent or 
by Canadian Pacific Express Company. They 
are represented by the Clerks’ union for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

Under date August 13, 1959, an agree- 
ment in writing was made between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company Merchandise 
Services and the Clerks’ union, effective 
from August 1, 1959, dealing with the 
transfers to be made of employees to Mer- 
chandise Services, and containing, inter alia, 
provisions concerning seniority and rates 
of pay. On April 1, 1960, an agreement in 
writing was made between the respondent 
and the Clerks’ union, superseding the agree- 
ment of August 13, 1959. This agreement 
contained provisions concerning the trans- 
fer of employees to Merchandise Services, 
seniority, rates of pay, hours of work, 
overtime and working conditions. 

At the hearing two technical questions 
were argued: 

(1) Is this application premature, in 
view of the provisions of Rule 8 of the 
Board’s Rules of Procedure? 

(2) Is the agreement of April 1, 1960, 
between the respondent and the Clerks’ 
union, a bar to this application under 
Section 7 (4) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act? 


Considering these questions in the order 
stated: (1) Rule 8 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure reads as follows: 

8. Where an application for certification has 
been refused by the Board, the Board shall 
not entertain any further application by the 
applicant for certification in respect of the 
same or substantially the same unit of em- 
ployees until a period of six months has 
elapsed following the date of the decision, 
except by special leave of the Board where 
the Board is of opinion that the prior applica- 
tion was rejected on account of a technical 
error or omission in connection therewith. 

The present application is dated March 
24, 1960, and was first received in the 
Board’s office on March 28, 1960. It is 
thus within the six month period mentioned 
in the foregoing rule. The question to be 
determined is whether the unit of employees 
now applied for is the same or substantially 
the same as the unit applied for in the 
earlier application. 

It is clear from the evidence that a con- 
siderable majority of the persons employed 
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by Merchandise Services at the date of this 
application were within the unit applied for 
in the earlier application which was rejected 
by the Board on February 4, 1960. A 
number of additional employees, mainly 
at points on Vancouver Island, were how- 
ever included in this application, who were 
not included in the earlier application. The 
earlier application was expressly confined 
to employees of Merchandise Services at 44 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, while the 
present application specifies employees at 
other points in British Columbia and then 
adds the words “or elsewhere in Canada.” 
This phraseology indicates an intention to 
set up a unit which would embrace all of 
Canada. The Board, however, in consider- 
ing the effect of Rule 8, is of the opinion 
that it must look at the actual membership 
of the proposed unit as compared with the 
membership of the unit in the earlier appli- 
cation, and not at the membership which 
may develop at some date in the future. 


The Board is of the opinion that there 
is considerable reason to support the view 
that the two units are substantially the 
same, and if so, the provisions of Rule 8 
constitute a bar to the consideration of the 
present application. However, the position 
is not completely clear. The Board there- 
fore has decided to consider the application, 
notwithstanding Rule 8. (2) Section 7 (4) of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act reads as follows: 

(4) Where a collective agreement is in force, 
the application may be made at any time after 
the expiry of ten months of the term of the 
collective agreement, but not before, except 
with the consent of the Board. 


The respondent and the Clerks’ union 
took the position that the agreement of 
April 1, 1960, is a bar to the present 
application. It was argued that the Board 
should look not only at this agreement, but 
at what had transpired previously, and 
particularly at the agreement of August 13, 
1959, for the purpose of deciding whether 
the application is barred under Section 
7 (4) of the Act. 

Counsel for the applicants argued that 
the agreement of April 1, 1960, and also 
that of August 13, 1959, did not constitute 
collective bargaining agreements, largely on 
the ground that it was not at all clear that 
the Clerks’ union is the bargaining agent 
for the employees of Merchandise Services 
affected by this application. He further 
argued that the agreement of April 1, 1960, 
was made while the organizing campaign 
of the applicants was in progress, and that 
an agreement made under such circum- 
stances by an uncertified union should not 
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bar the union that was actively organizing 
the employees from making an application 
for certification. 

The present application was received by 
the Board on March 28, 1960. On the same 
date the applicants filed an alternative 
application in identical terms except that 
it included one or two additional classifica- 
tions of employees in the description of 
the proposed bargaining unit. On being 
informed that they must choose which 
application they would rely on, they chose 
to proceed with the application that is now 
before the Board. The letter notifying the 
Board of this choice was received on April 
7, 1960. On these facts the agreement of 
April 1, 1960 was not in force at the date 
of the application. 

If the agreement of August 13, 1959 is 
a collective agreement, as the Board con- 
siders it to be, the effect of Section 20 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes in- 
vestigation Act must be considered. This 
section reads as follows: 

20. (1) Notwithstanding anything therein 
contained, every collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the 1st day of 
September, 1948, shall, if for a term of less 
than a year, be deemed to be for a term of 
one year from the date upon which it came 
or comes into operation, or if for an indeter- 
minate term shall be deemed to be for a term 
of at least one year from that date and shall 
not, except as provided by section 10 or with 
the consent of the Board, be terminated by 


the parties thereto within a period of one year 
from that date. 


(2) Nothing in this section prevents the 
revision of any provision of a collective agree- 
ment, other than a provision relating to the 
term of the collective agreement, that under 
the agreement is subject to revision during the 
term thereof. 

The agreement of August 13, 1959, the 
effective date of which was August 1, 1959, 
clearly had not been in force for a period 
of one year when it was superseded by the 
agreement of April 1, 1960. In our opinion 
the word “supersede” cannot be inter- 
preted as meaning that the earlier agree- 
ment was simply revised by the agreement 
of April 1, 1960, but means that the earlier 
agreement was terminated and replaced by 
the latter agreement. Further, the agreement 
of April 1, 1960 was for a completely new 
term, the relevant clause of that agree- 
ment reading as follows: 

10.1 This agreement will be effective April 
1st, 1960 and will remain in effect for a period 
of one year and thereafter. On or after February 
1st, 1961, sixty days’ advance notice in writing 
may be served by either party on the other 
to revise, amend or terminate it. 

As the agreement of August 13, 1959, 
was by its terms effective for a period of 
one year from August 1, 1959, the later 
agreement would be in conflict with Section 


20 (2) even if it were interpreted as being 
a revision of the earlier agreement. 

No request was made to the Board for 
its consent to the termination of the agree- 
ment of August 13, 1959. 

Under these circumstances, and after 
considering the arguments advanced by 
counsel, the Board has concluded that the 
agreement of April 1, 1960 does not con- 
stitute a bar to the present application. 

The argument on the merits of the 
application was concerned solely with the 
question whether the bargaining unit applied 
for constitutes an appropriate bargaining 
unit. 

Counsel for the applicants argued 
strenuously that a unit of employees of 
Merchandise Services comprising the classi- 
fications applied for was and must be con- 
sidered an appropriate unit. He contended 
that the unit now applied for was a unit 
of Merchandise Services as a whole, which 
means that the Board’s reason for rejecting 
the earlier application, confined to em- 
ployees in Vancouver, does not apply. The 
application includes all employees of Mer- 
chandise Services in the specified classifica- 
tions at the date of the application. Mer- 
chandise Services is a new department. The 
employees of the new department were 
transferred from several companies and 
were formerly represented by several 
unions. When the new department was set 
up there was no bargaining agent for its 
employees as such. New bargaining rela- 
tionships for these employees must be 
established. 

The Board is inclined to agree that a 
system-wide unit of employees of Mer- 
chandise Services might be an appropriate 
unit, but that is not the situation here. At 
present Merchandise Services has been 
organized only in British Columbia, and 
not even in the whole of that province. It 
has only a few hundred employees, but 
when the organization has been completed 
across Canada the evidence indicates it will 
have some 9,000 employees in the classifi- 
cations affected. The evidence also indicates 
that the great majority of the 9,000 em- 
ployees who will ultimately be transferred 
to Merchandise Services are now employed 
by the respondent or by the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company and are members 
of the Clerks’ union. 

To approve of the bargaining unit as 
applied for at this time would be to create 
a unit consisting in fact of employees of 
Merchandise Services in most of British 
Columbia. To this unit would apparently 
be added all employees transferred to Mer- 
chandise Services from time to time. If 
the applicants should succeed in showing 


majority support among the present em- 
ployees of Merchandise Services and become 
certified as bargaining agent for such em- 
ployees, under such certification they would 
automatically become the bargaining agent 
for other groups of employees if, as and 
when they are transferred to Merchandise 
Services, as that department is organized in 
other parts of ‘Canada, notwithstanding 
the fact that the great majority of the 
employees who will be so transferred are 
members of the Clerks’ union. The Board 
considers that a development of this kind 
would not tend to promote industrial peace. 


Counsel argued that if the applicants did 
obtain certification for present employees of 
Merchandise Services, then if, as the inte- 
gration process continued, the Clerks’ union 
or any other union were able at any time to 
show majority membership, they could 
apply for certification. The situation was 
compared with that which occurred in the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, where 
certification for certain classifications of 
employees was granted by the Board in 
respect of the Corporation as a whole. At 
the date of certification the classifications 
affected were employed at only one or two 
cities. As business developed a large num- 
ber of employees in similar classifications 
came to be employed at a number of other 
cities and were included in the bargaining 
unit. There was also a great increase in the 
number of those employed in the original 
locations. In the Board’s view the situation 
in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
case is quite different from that found in 
the present case. In the CBC case the new 
employees, whether in the cities originally 
affected by the certification, or in other 
cities, were not obtained by reorganization 
of the staff of the CBC and transfer of 
whole groups from one department to 
another. It was simply a case of a great 
expansion of CBC’s operation and the 
recruiting of large numbers of new em- 
ployees from any source available and 
chiefly from outside the corporation. In 
the present case the great expansion antici- 
pated in the number of employees of 
Merchandise Services will come by transter 
of whole groups of persons now employed 
by the respondent, by Canadian Pacific 
Express Company, or by trucking companies 
wholly owned and operated by the respond- 
ent. As previously stated, the great majority 
of such employees are now members of 
the Clerks’ union. They have been repre- 
sented by the Clerks’ union for many years. 

In the light of these circumstances it is 
the opinion of the Board that to create a 
bargaining unit of employees of Merchan- 
dise Services on the basis of those now 
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employed would not be analogous to what 
was done in the CBC case and would not 
be a fair or proper procedure. 

Counsel for the applicants requested the 
Board, if it did not consider that Mer- 
chandise Services was an appropriate unit, 
to determine that a unit limited to the 
locations where Merchandise Services is 
now organized, is appropriate. The Board 
rejects this request for the reason stated 
on February 4, 1960, in the earlier applica- 
tion referred to above. 

In determining what is an appropriate 
unit for Merchandise Services, regard must 
be had to the fact that this is a department 
of one of our national transcontinental 
railways, and that when fully organized the 
employees in the affected classifications will 
be performing similar functions under very 
similar conditions in all parts of Canada. 
Regard must also be had to collective bar- 
gaining practices that have prevailed on 
the railways for many years, under which 
system-wide or national agreements have 
been made between each of the companies 
and many classifications of its employees. 

As far back as May 22, 1944, the War- 
time Labour Relations Board, the predeces- 
sor of this Board, made a decision involving 
what was an appropriate unit for one 
classification of railway employees. An 
application had been made by the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
now the CBRT and GW, for certification 
for the ticket clerks of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Toronto. It was held that these 
clerks did not constitute a craft distinguish- 
able from clerical employees as a whole. 
The minutes of the Wartime Board’s meet- 
ing of May 22, 1944, further state: 

It has not been shown that, as required by 
Section 5 (2), [Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003], the majority of the 
employees affected are members of one trade 
union, as employees other than at Toronto 
would be affected, and if the positions which 
the applicants wish to segregate in one small 
agreement were included in the larger or sys- 
tem agreement, many more employees than are 
referred to in the application would be affected. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
did not issue formal reasons for its decision. 
The decision was accepted as approving a 
national or system-wide unit for the classi- 
fications affected. It has been accepted by 
both railways and by the unions affected 
as applying to a number of other classifi- 
cations of railway employees. Experience 
over the last 16 years has convinced this 
Board that, bearing in mind the history 
and circumstances of railway operation and 
collective bargaining in the railways in 
Canada, it was a wise decision. In our 
view it has contributed materially to indus- 
trial peace in the railways. A rule so long 
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established, so generally accepted, and so 
useful in operation should not be departed 
from without strong and cogent reasons. 
The Board considers that the circumstances 
existing in this case do not justify the 
setting up of a unit of the respondent’s 
employees limited to part or all of British 
Columbia. 

To sum up: The Board considers a bar- 
gaining unit limited to the locations where 
Merchandise Services is now organized 
would not be an appropriate unit. The 
Board further considers that in the circum- 
stances of this case as outlined above, it 
would be premature to certify a bargaining 
agent for Merchandise Services as a 
whole, as such certification could only be 
based on the relatively small number of 
employees presently employed by Mer- 
chandise Services. In our view certification 
proceedings should be delayed till Mer- 
chandise Services has been established over 
a much wider area than is now the case, 
so that the wishes of the majority of em- 
ployees affected may be ascertained. 

If the respondent should abandon the 
further expansion of Merchandise Services, 
or if the integration should not be developed 
with reasonable despatch the Board would 
be willing to reconsider the situation. 

The application is accordingly rejected. 

(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
Chairman. 
for the Applicant 
Sidney L. Robins 
S. B. Whitelock 
for the Respondent 
R. V. Hicks, Q.C. 
W. L. J. Jacobson 
for the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees 
F. H. Hall 
W. A. Rowe 
E. F. Downard 
Ty J2Clark 
W. Peloquin 
W. A. MacKay 
A. Mose 
H. P. Dunaway 
for the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers 
Elroy Robson 
for the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
J. F. Hutchinson 
A. A. Hutchinson 
J. A. Cusack 
J. G. Ormrod 
R. G. Smith 
Dated at Ottawa, August 23, 1960. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Hotels, Limited) and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, Local 662 
(Conciliation Officers: D. T. Cochrane and 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


2. D. S. Scott Transport, London, Ont. 
(Vancouver Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Northern Wings Limited, Sept Iles, 


Que,. and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer; Rémi 
Duquette). 


4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess Helene and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

5. Island Fertilizers Inc., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., and Labourers Protective Union No. 
9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. Gulf Islands Navigation Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


8. AMF Atomics (Canada) Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont., and Local 14193, District 
50, United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Vancou- 
ver, and Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., Aug., p. 814). 

2. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd. (North 
Burnaby B.C. Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 814). 

3. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal; Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec; Ter- 
minus Maritime Inc., Quebec; and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 


ployees (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette) (L.G., July, p. 709). 
Conciliation Board Report Received 

Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 


Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., June, p. 604). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached after Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways M.V. Blue- 
nose and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Aug., p. 819). 


The International Association of Machin- 
ists has devised an eight-point program 
aimed at alleviating hardships resulting 
from automation. The plan calls for: 

Advance notice and consultation when 
employers plan major changes; the right to 
transfer to other jobs within a plant and 
in other plants, with adequate moving 
allowances provided; training for new jobs 
(or old jobs that have not been eliminated) 
at full pay and no expense to the worker; 
preservation of previous rates of pay of 


workers who have been downgraded and 
of a substantial part of the income of those 
who have been laid off; provision for early 
retirement with adequate pensions; continua- 
tion of insurance and other fringe benefits 
during layoffs; negotiation of new job 
classifications and rates of pay where auto- 
mation has increased skill requirements or 
responsibility; equitable distribution of gains 
resulting from greater productivity by 
general wage increases, more leisure time, 
or other “socially desirable” methods. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers 
and 
Seafarers’ International Union 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in this matter herewith presents 
its report. 

The Board was composed of: H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, Chairman; Jean-Paul Car- 
dinal, QC, nominee of the Employer; 
Bernard L. Boulanger, nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

The Board commenced its hearings in 
Montreal on April 21, 1960, and these were 
continued on May 18 and May 19, 1960. 
Each party presented its case at length and 
was afforded an opportunity for rebuttal. 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, and having duly 
deliberated thereon, the Board finds and 
recommends as is hereinafter set out. 

1. Wages and Hours of Work 

The principal demands of the Union are 
for a wage increase of 10 per cent across 
the board and a reduction of the work 
week from 48 hours to 40 hours, with 
time-and-one-half for work performed on 
Saturday, and double time for work per- 
formed on Sunday. 

The Board has considered these two 
demands together because it finds that, a 
regular 40-hour week being inapplicable 
to the nature of the operation on the Great 
Lakes, the demand for a reduction of the 
work week is, in effect, a demand for an 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Associa- 
tion of Lake’ Carriers, Montreal, (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited), and Seafarers’ Inter- 


national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., of Montreal. 


He was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Jean-Paul Cardinal, 
Q.C., and Bernard L. Boulanger, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the Association and 
Union, respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Cardinal. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Boulanger. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here, 
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additional increase in wages. The Board 
is in agreement with the findings in this 
matter of the last Board of Conciliation 
which reported on June 12, 1958. 


The Board further finds that the current 
monthly schedule of wages includes com- 
pensation for the lack of an-actual 40-hour 
week. 


The Companies, as part of a “package 
deal” which includes acceptance of their 
demands as dealt with below, have offered 
the following increases in wages: 

(a) from the opening of navigation 1960 to 
close of navigation 1960 including fit-out and 
lay-up—3 percent. 

(b) from the opening of navigation 1961 to 
close of navigation 1961 including fit-out and 
lay-up—3 percent. 

(c) from the opening of navigation 1962 to 
close of navigation 1962 including fit-out and 
lay-up—4 percent. ; 


(d) for self unloaders, wages for each rating 
shall be eleven dollars ($11) per month over 
the rates shown above. 

Having considered the economics of the 
industry, the competition offered by lower- 
cost operations, and new factors affecting 
operations since the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Board recommends 
that the parties enter into an agreement 
covering the period from the opening of 
navigation (including fit-out) in 1960 to 
the close of navigation (including lay-up) 
in 1962 with the following changes in 
wages: 

(a) an increase of 4 per cent in basic pay 
for each classification of employment 
retroactive to the opening of navigation 
in 1960, to be paid to employees 
presently in the employ of the Com- 
panies. 
an increase of 4 percent in basic pay 


for each classification of employment 
on the opening of navigation in 1961. 


(c) an increase of 4 percent in basic pay 
for each classification of employment on 
the opening of navigation in 1962. 

2. Other Demands Affecting Wages and 

Hours of Work 


(a) The Union demands that wages be 
paid in cash every two weeks instead of 
by monthly cheques. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 

(b) Deckhands at present work 8 hours 
in a spread of 16 hours. The Union de- 
mands that the deckhands work an 8-hour 
day without any spread, that is from 8 a.m. 


(b) 


to 5 p.m., while the Companies propose 
that the deckhands should be available for 
duty throughout the period of 24 hours. 

On this point, the Board can only re- 
iterate the findings of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which reported on June 12, 1958, 
as follows: 

The Board appreciates the difficulties which 
have been encountered in giving effect to the 
clause of the last agreement and is of the 
opinion that if a more workable arrangement 
could be mutually agreed upon, it would be of 
benefit to both parties. It must be obvious that 
by restricting the hours of. work in which the 
deckhands may be employed these ratings, in 
comparison with other members of the crew, 
will receive excessive overtime payments with 
resultant ill-feeling among the crew members 
who regard themselves as the more highly 
skilled workers. However, having had regard 
to this situation and having thus given it point, 
The Board feels unable at this stage, in the 
absence of mutual agreement between the 
parties, to revert to a stage antecedent to the 
last contract. 

(c) Clause 19 (e) of the last agreement 
reads as follows: 

When a vessel sails without full complement, 
wages of the absent members shall be divided 
among the men who must perform the work 
of the absent member at the regular basic rate 
of wages only. 

The Union proposes that the clause be 
reworded as follows: 

In the event of a ship sailing shorthanded, 
wages that would otherwise be paid to the 
crew member or members who are absent shall 
be paid to members in the particular depart- 
ment affected, until such time as the vessel’s 
crew is complete. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


(d) The first paragraph of clause 19 (g) 
of the last agreement reads as follows: 

For the purpose of this agreement, between 
the hours of 8.00 a.m. Saturady and 8.00 a.m. 
Monday and between 6.00 p.m. and 8.00 a.m. 
weekdays, all ratings shall perform only their 
routine operational duties. During these periods 
operational duties shall not include chipping, 
scraping, scaling and painting. 

The Union proposes that “operational 
duties” should be replaced by “navigational 
duties”, and that, in addition to the duties 
already excluded, “sougeeing and polishing” 
shall not be included in “navigational 
duties”. 

The Companies propose that the first 
paragraph of clause 19 (g) be replaced by 
the following: 


For the purpose of this agreement, between 
the hours of 6.00 p.m. Saturday and 8.00 a.m. 
Monday, all ratings shall perform only their 
operational duties. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 
3. Maintenance of Membership and 

Employment 

Clause 3 (f) of the last agreement reads 
as follows: 


The Union agrees that the Master or Chief 
Engineer of a vessel has the exclusive right to 
direct the crew, and to hire, promote, demote, 
transfer, lay off, suspend or _ discharge 
employees. Employees shall comply with all 
lawful orders of their superior officers, and 
refusal of any employee to work as directed 
on any day shall be grounds for discharge. 

The Union proposes that the clause be 
reworded to read as follows: 

The Union agrees that the Master or Chief 
Engineer of a vessel has the exclusive right to 
direct the crew, and to hire, lay off or dis- 
charge employees. Employees shall comply with 
all lawful orders of their superior officers, and 
refusal of any employee to work as directed on 
any day shall be grounds for discharge. No 
crew member shall pay off or be paid off in a 
port where there is no Union Hall. 


The Board finds that clause 3 (f), as 
worded in the last agreement, is satisfactory 
and does not recommend any change 
therein. 


Clause 3 (h) of the last agreement reads 
as follows: 

The Union agrees that, during the navigation 
season, their hiring facilities at the Ports of 
Montreal and Thorold shall be available to 
the Company twenty-four (24) hours every 
day. The Union agrees to furnish the Company 
with the night telephone number of the 
Union’s employee in charge of their hiring 
facilities in the Port of Fort William. 

The Companies request that the clause 
be amended to provide that the Union’s 
hiring facilities at Toronto and Fort Wil- 
liam shall also be available twenty-four 
hours per day and that they be furnished 
with the night telephone number of the 
Union’s employee in charge of hiring 
facilities. 

The Board recommends that the clause 
be amended to provide that the night tele- 
phone number of the Union employee in 
charge of Union hiring facilities at all ports — 
shall be furnished to the Companies. 


4. Grievance Procedure 


Clause 4 (a) of the last agreement reads 
as follows: 

One (1) member on each ship, a bona fide 
member of the Union and a Canadian citizen, 
shall act as Union delegate, providing he has 
had one (1) full navigation season’s service in 
this industry. He shall be elected by the 
majority of the employees aboard and on the 
ship’s Articles. 

The Union proposes that the clause be 
replaced by the following: 

On each vessel there shall bea _ ship’s 
delegate representing the unlicensed personnel. 
The ship’s delegate shall put to the Master any 
dispute which cannot be settled by the depart- 
mental head. 

The Board recommends the retention of 
the present wording of the clause, save for 
the deletion of the words”...and a Cana- 
dian citizen.” 
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5. Vacation Pay 


Clause 8 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 


(a) An employee shall be entitled to receive 
fourteen (14) days pay (in lieu of vacation), 
provided he serves continuously aboard ship 
from the time of spring fit-out to the comple- 
tion of lay-up in the fall, or has been absent 
for reasons satisfactory to the Master. 

(b) For shorter periods of service all 
employees shall receive a pro rata payment for 
each day of service on the basis of fourteen 
(14) days pay for 270 days service, or 14/270ths 
of the basic daily rate for each day of service 
as set out in the Vacation Pay column in 
paragraph 18 of this agreement. 

(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing, any 
employee who is discharged for cause during 
the navigation season shall not be entitled to 
receive any vacation pay whatsoever. Any 
employee otherwise paid off before the end 
of the navigation season shall receive his 
vacation pay at the time of pay-off. 


The Union proposes that this clause be 
replaced by a clause which reads as follows: 

An employee shall be entitled to receive 
fourteen (14) days vacation pay. A vacation 
pay fund shall be established. The Company 
shall pay into the vacation fund a pro-rata 
payment for each day each employee works on 
the basis of fourteen (14) days pay for two 
hundred and seventy (270) days’ service, or 
14.270 of the basic daily rate for each day of 
service. Vacation payments shall be made to the 
employees through the offices of the Union, 
upon documentary evidence of days worked. 


The Companies propose that the clause 
be replaced by the following: 

(a) All employees under this contract, shall 
receive vacation on a daily basis, in the full 
amount of 2 percent of the daily rate, for 
whatever period of service and regardless of 
reason for separation. 

(b) All employees, under this contract, who 
serve continuously aboard ship from the time 
of spring fit-out to the completion of lay-up 
in the fall, or have been absent for reasons 
satisfactory to the Master, shall additionally 
receive vacation pay to an overall total. 

Note: Actual scale appended. 
EXPLANATION 

2 percent is required “FLOOR” amount to 
be paid according to the Federal Annual 
Vacation Act 1958. 

Under no circumstances, however, will the 
total vacation pay exceed fourteen (14) days 
pay at the Daily Basic Rate. 


The Board recommends that clause 8 (a) 
and 8 (b) of the last agreement be retained 
without change and that clause 8 (c) be 
replaced by the following: 

Any employee paid off before the end of the 


navigation season shall receive his vacation pay 
at the time of pay-off. 


6. General and Emergency Duties 


The Board is advised that the parties 
have agreed to a rewording of clause 9 (e) 
of the last agreement. 
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7. Statutory Holidays 

The Union requests that clause 10 of the 
last agreement be amended to provide for 
payment at double the straight pay for 
work performed on holidays. 

The Board recommends payment at time- 
and-one-half the basic daily rate for work 
other than routine operational duties per- 
formed on statutory holidays. 


8. Cleanliness of Quarters 
Clause 11 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 


The Company shall see that all quarters 
assigned for the use of the employees are kept 
clean in so far as possible and the employees 
shall co-operate in this respect. The Company 
agrees to fumigate all quarters whenever such 
fumigation is necessary to free them of vermin. 


The Union demands that the clause be 


reworded as follows: 


The Company shall see that all quarters 
assigned for the use of the employees are kept 
clean. The Company agrees to fumigate all 
quarters whenever such fumigation is necessary 
to free them of vermin. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


9. Other Conveniences 

Clause 12 of the last agreement specifies 
certain items which shall be supplied to 
employees. The Union proposes certain 
amendments. 

The Companies propose that the clause 
be changed to read as follows: 


The following items shall be 
employees: 
1. A suitable number of clean blankets for 
each employee. 
. Sheets, pillowcases and 


supplied 


2 counterpanes 
which shall be changed once weekly. 

3. Roller and bath towels changed weekly. 

4. One cake of toilet soap and one cake of 
laundry soap shall be provided for each 
rating weekly. 

5. An adequate 
plastic dishes. 

6. It is agreed that inner spring mattresses 
shall be provided as present mattresses are 
replaced. 

7. In the interests of maintaining clean and 
tidy quarters the crew quarters shall be 
painted when reasonably required. 

8. Soiled linen must be returned before a 
new issue is made. 

It is the policy of the Company to maintain 
the comfort of the crew by providing as good 
equipment as possible under given circum- 
stances, but it must be understood that this 
policy is dependent on the full co-operation 
of the Union and the crew members. 

The Board recommends that the clause 


be revised as proposed by the Companies. 


10. Meals, Coffee Time and Lunches 
The Union requests changes affecting the 
hours of meal service and coffee breaks. 
The Board does not recommend any 
change in the wording of clauses 13 (a) and 
13 (b) of the last agreement. 


supply of crockery or 


11. Transportation 

The Union demands that clause 14 of 
the last agreement dealing with transporta- 
tion costs payable by the Companies be 
amended to provide that such transportation 
shall be paid in cash. It also demands that 
the clause be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing thereto: 

(a) . ... When crew members have to 
travel to join a vessel, they shall receive trans- 
portation from the shipping port to the port 
at which they are to join the vessel. At the 
termination of employment when men are laid 
off after the vessel has tied up, the same shall 
apply, except that transportation shall be 
from port of discharge to the shipping port. 

(b) When men rejoin a vessel at the begin- 
ning of a sailing season their home address as 
shown on the Company’s records at the end 
of the previous season shall be considered as 
the shipping point and they shall be reimbursed 
for transportation on the first payroll after 
the completion of thirty (30) days service. At 
the lay up transportation fare to be paid on 
day of lay off. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


12. Room and Meal Allowance 


The Union demands that clause 15 of 
the last agreement be amended to provide 
for a meal allowance of $1.50 per meal, 
and a room allowance of $5 per room when 
the employer does not provide room and 
board. 


The Companies propose a meal allowance 
of $1 and a room allowance of $4. 

The Board recommends an increase in 
the meal allowance to $1.25 per meal and 
in the room allowance to $4.50 per room. 


13. Safety 


Clause 16 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 
Safety 

It is agreed that any safety regulations that 
the Company may now have in force for the 
safety of the vessel and crew, and any further 
safety regulations which the Company shall 
put into effect and bring to the attention of 
the crew, shall be strictly adhered to by all 
crew members. Violation of any such regula- 
tions shall warrant dismissal. 


The Union demands that the following 
be substituted: 


Safe Working Conditions 


(a) The Company will take every reason- 
able care to provide safe working condi- 
tions. 

(b) Crew members shall not be required to 
work aloft on masts, or king posts or 
derricks while cargo is being worked. 

(c) Working in holds in which bulk cargo 
of flax is being loaded or discharged 
and when the leg is in operation shall 
be considered unsafe working conditions. 

(d) There shall be no chipping on tankers 
contrary to safety regulations unless the 
tanker is gas free. 

(e) Plastic safety helmets shall be supplied 
the unlicensed employees on ore carriers. 


(f) During mooring and unmooring opera- 
tions there shall be adequate number 
of hands on deck to handle the lines 
and there shall be two on the quay to 
let go the fore and after lines. 

(g) Firemen on tankers shall not be re- 
quired to leave the Boiler Room while 
the ship is on the run to clean around 
the main engine top, clean fan engine 
flat, work on deck steam lines or in 
the pump room forward without pay- 
ment of overtime. 


The Companies propose that the clause 
be reworded to read as follows: 


Safety 

It is agreed that any safety regulations that 
the Company may now have in force for the 
safety of the vessel and crew and any further 
safety regulations which the Company shall 
put into effect and bring to the attention of 
the crew shall be strictly adhered to by all 
crew members. Violation of any such regula- 
tion shall warrant dismissal. 

(a) Crew members shall not be required to 
work aloft on masts or king posts or 
derricks while cargo is being worked. 

(b) There shall be no chipping on tankers 
contrary to safety regulations unless the 
tanker is gas free. 

(c) Plastic safety helmets shall be supplied 
the unlicensed employees on ore carriers. 
Employees to be responsible for care 
and return of these. 

Considering that the Canada Shipping 
Act imposes upon the companies a legal 
obligation to provide safe working condi- 
tions, the Board recommends that clause 16 
be amended as proposed by the Companies. 


14. Tank Cleaning 


Clause 17 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 

When employees are required to clean tanks, 
those on duty shall be paid overtime at the’ 
regular overtime rate, and those off duty shall 
receive time and one-half thereof for the same 
work. 

The Union demands that this clause be 
reworded to read as follows: 

When employees are required to enter or to 
clean tanks, tank tops, boilers, backhead and 
bilges they shall be paid at the overtime rate 
in addition to their regular basic rate. They 
shall also be provided with boiler suits, rubber 
boots and gloves, and in lieu of the foregoing 
not being provided there shall be a penalty 
payment of seven dollars ($7). 

The Companies demand that the clause 
be amended by substituting the word 
“waterbottoms” for the word “tanks” in 
the present clause. 


Following the unanimous recommendation 
of the Board of Conciliation which reported 
in this matter in 1958, the Board recom- 
mends that the clause be amended by 
changing the word “tanks” to ‘“waterbot- 
toms.” 
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15. Overtime and Overtime Payments 


The Union demands that the following 
be added to clause 20 of the last agreement: 

When a vessel carries no coalpasser and the 
fireman on watch has to go into the bunker 
to trim coal there shall be a compensatory 
payment in accordance with Schedule “A”. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


16. Longshore Work by the Crew 

Clause 21 of the last agreement reads as 
follows: 

If an employee is required to perform any 
work usually done by longshoremen, such as 
operating cargo winches for the purpose of 
loading or unloading cargo, or the handling 
of cargo, he shall perform such work and 
shall be paid in addition to his regular wage 
the applicable rate at that point payable to 
longshoremen. 

The Union demands that this clause be 
amended to read as follows: 

If an employee is required to perform any 
work usually done by the longshoremen, such 
as operating cargo winches for the purpose of 
loading or unloading cargo or the handling 
of cargo and dunnage he shall perform such 
work and shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wage the applicable rate at that point 
payable to longshorenien. In no case shall the 
rate paid for this work be less than the 
regular overtime rate set forth in this Agree- 
ment. 

The Companies object to the inclusion 
of the word “dunnage.” 


The Board recommends that clause 21 
be amended as requested by the Union. 


17. Stewards’ Department 
The Union demands that this clause be 
revised by adding the following thereto: 


When members of the Stewards’ Department 
are required to assist with the taking and 
placing on board stewards’ stores and linen 
outside of the normal work day of eight (8) 
hours they shall be paid at the straight over- 
time rate. 


The Board does not recommend any 
change. 


18. Interruption of Work 

The Union demands that clause 23 of the 
last agreement be amended by adding the 
following thereto: 

Employees shall not be forced to put them- 
selves in jeopardy of violence or physical 
danger by being required to work behind or 
pass through legal picket lines. 

In refraining from making a recommen- 
dation for a change in clause 23, the Board 
is confident that the Companies would not 
penalize employees for refusing to cross 
picket lines when there is a clear and im- 
minent danger of physical injury. 
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19. Shipwreck 


The Union demands the addition of the 
following clause to the agreement: 


Shipwreck 


Crew members of the unlicensed personnel 
who suffer loss of personal effects and clothes 
through Marine Disaster or shipwreck shall 
be compensated by the payment of $500. 

The Companies propose the following 
clause: 


Loss of Personal Belongings 


The Company agrees to assume responsibility 
for the loss of personal belongings and cloth- 
ing of unlicensed personnel due to shipwreck 
or other marine casualty up to the sum of 
Three Hundred Dollars ($300) payable only 
in respect to proven loss. 

The Board recommends the adoption of 
a clause to read as follows: 

The Company agrees to assume _ respon- 
sibility for the loss of personal belongings and 
clothing of unlicensed personnel due to ship- 
wreck or other marine casualty up to the sum 
of Three Hundred Dollars ($300), payable 
on reasonable proof of loss. 


20. Welfare Plan 


The Companies propose the addition of 
the following clause to the agreement: 

The Union agrees that contributions to the 
welfare plan fund shall cease until the fund 
shows a balance of a half million dollars. The 
Companies will then again contribute to the 
plan at the rate of twenty cents (20) per man 
per day. 

The Board does not recommend any 
change in respect of contributions to the 
Welfare Fund. 


21. Guarantees 


The Companies propose the addition of 
the following clause to the agreement: 

(a) the Union will not establish rules or 
enforce regulations which will in any way be 
contrary to or interfere with the effective im- 
plementation of all clauses in this agreement. 


(b) the Union also agrees not to enter into 
an agreement of any kind with another Lake 
Steamship operator or operators.that is econ- 
omically more advantageous to their operation. 

With respect to (a) above, the Board 
must assume that when the parties enter 
into an agreement they do so in good 
faith and, accordingly, that neither the 
Union nor the Association representing 
the Companies nor any individual employer 
will establish rules or regulations which 
will in any way be contrarv to or interfere 
with the effective implementation of all 
clauses of the agreement. In the event of 
a conflict between the agreement and any 
such rules, the provisions of the agreement 
must prevail. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends that 
the following clause be added to the agree- 
ment: 


Neither the Union nor the Company nor any 
Association of which the Company is a mem- 


ber, will establish rules or regulations which 
violate the terms of this agreement or which 
may interfere with its effective implementation. 


With respect to (b) above, the Board 
finds that enforcement of such a clause 
would be difficult because of differences in 
the definition of such terms as “Lake Steam- 
ship operator” or “operators” and “econ- 
omically more advantageous to their oper- 
ation.” Accordingly, it does not make any 
recommendation in this regard. 


22. Duration of Agreement 
The Board recommends that the parties 
enter into an agreement covering the period 
from the opening of navigation (including 
fit-out) in 1960 to the close of navigation 
(including lay-up) in 1962. 
Signed at Montreal, this 25th day of 
July, 1960. 
(Sgd.) H. CARL GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. CARDINAL, 
Member. 


MEMORANDUM 


While I have signed the report with the 
chairman of the Board, I desire to set out . 
my views on two points. 

First, with reference to hours of work: 
1) for deckhands and 2) for watchkeepers. 
Tt is my opinion that it would be in the 
best interests of the industry and of its 
employees that: 1) deckhands should be 
available for duty throughout the period 
of 24 hours; 2) watchkeepers should be 
allowed to work for the full 8 hours that 
they are being paid for. This would be my 
personal recommendation. 

The second matter to which I want to 
refer is the draft contract submitted to 
the Board by the Companies. I have read 
this carefully and would recommend to 
the parties that it be adopted as to form and 
order as the basis of the new contract to 
be negotiated. 

Signed at Montreal, this 25th day of 
July, 1960. 

(Sgd.) J. CARDINAL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On all issues with particular emphasis 
on wages, hours, safety provisions, and 
vacation plan, the Board has held con- 
siderable discussion. On the four issues 
named, the chairman and Company nominee 
have indicated that they intend to offer 
some relief on these vexing questions. I 
regret, however, the necessity for recording, 
respectfully but firmly, that I dissent on the 
basic problems which my colleagues ob- 
viously intend either to dispose of by com- 
promise or to leave untouched by a simple 
rejection. Although there are portions of 
the majority report to which I might be 
prepared to subscribe, I find an insufficiency 
in them to which I must give voice. The 
problems of the employees cannot be ig- 
nored if they are to be cured. 

In differing with my colleagues, I would 
like to express my appreciation for their 
unfailing patience, courtesy and kindness. 
I would also like to note the conscientious 
manner in which they considered the lengthy 
submissions and evidence submitted to the 
Board by both parties. 

In making my observations and recom- 
mendations, I am, for purposes of sim- 
Plicity, disposing of the proposals of the 
Union in the same consecutive manner in 
which they were first presented to the 
employers. Where necessary, I will deal with 
the employers’ demands where they have 
not already been disposed of by my dis- 
position of the Union proposals. Those 
matters where my report parallels the 


recommendations of the chairman and the 
Company nominee and within the confines 
of those only, this Conciliation Board can 
be deemed to have handed down the unan- 
imous disposition. 

The following is my award: 


Section 3—Maintenance of Members and 
Employment 


The Union has requested an addition to 
an existing clause limiting the right of an 
employee to quit the ship to a port only 
where a Union Hall is located so that 
replacements can be secured. The Union has 
also requested that the master be placed 
under the same limitations with regard to 
firings, lay-offs, etc. It is my finding that 
this practice is already followed by Cana- 
dian flag deepsea ships, and in fact, these 
limitations on both the master and the crew- 
man are provided for under the Canada 
Shipping Act. For this reason I recommend 
that this request be granted. 


Section 4—Grievance Procedure 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Fair Labour Practices Act the Union 
has deleted the requirement limiting the 
election of ship’s delegates to Canadian 
citizens only. It has also removed the 
qualifying time period which a crewman 
was required to serve in the industry before 
becoming eligible to place his name for- 
ward to be elected as a ship’s delegate. On 
the first point, the Fair Labour Practices 
Act speaks for itself and any limitation of 
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rights for employment through nationality 
is illegal and therefore this Board does not 
have the power to make the existing lan- 
guage in this respect legal. The law itself 
forces the Union request. On the matter 
of the time limitation, no adequate reason 
for this onerous burden on the employees 
has been advanced by the employers and 
therefore I recommend acceptance of the 
Union proposal and rejection of the Com- 
panies’ counter-proposal. 
Section 8—Vacation Pay 

The Union has requested a vacation pay 
plan. There is no extra cost involved to the 
Companies. The Companies have objected 
on the grounds that such a plan would not 
be in accordance with the provisions of 
the Annual Vacations With Pay Act. In 
studying the Annual Vacations With Pay 
Act, I can find no bar to a vacation plan 
as described in the Union proposal. It 
appears to me that it would be extremely 
simple to frame a plan fully in accordance 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
Annual Vacations With Pay Act. Therefore 
I recommend acceptance of the Union pro- 
posal and rejection of the Companies’ 
counter-proposal. 


Section 9—General and Emergency Duties 

The Union has requested overtime for 
oilers and firemen taking aboard stores after 
their eight hours work has been completed. 
This has been agreed upon by a Company 
counter-proposal, therefore, I recommend 
the Union proposal be granted. 

Section 10—Statutory Holidays 

The Union has requested payment at 
double time for the statutory holidays con- 
tained in the agreement. In the previous 
agreement the same provision provided that 
a statutory holiday would be treated the 
same as a Sunday. The employees presently 
receive time and one-half for work per- 
formed on a Sunday, but they did not 
receive any remuneration for work per- 
formed on a statutory holiday. This condi- 
tion presents an inequity. The Companies 
opposed this proposal on the grounds that 
it was a cost factor. It appears to me that 
the Companies would deny these employees 
a right enjoyed by millions of Canadians. 
The Companies are extending the cost 
argument to a far. greater degree than is 
warranted. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the complete acceptance of this 
Union proposal. 


Section I11—Cleanliness of Quarters 
The Union has requested that the Com- 
panies assume responsibility for the cleanli- 
ness of quarters assigned to employees. On 
the face of it this appears to be a common 
sense suggestion. There is some doubt in 
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my mind as to whether or not the Com- 
panies are already charged with this respon- 
sibility under certain provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Nevertheless, I recom- 
mend that this Union request be granted. 


Section 12—Living Conditions 


The Union has enumerated a number of 
requirements for living conditions aboard 
the vessels. They have also asked for a 
penalty rate of $2 per man per day when 
linen is not changed on time. In advancing 
their case before the Board, the Union 
stated that they felt the penalty payment 
would save the employees from the abuses 
of the past when sometimes linen was not 
changed for up to three weeks. The Com- 
panies’ position with regard to the actual 
articles requested was that these articles 
had already been provided by the Com- 
panies on their own motion and no useful 
purpose could be served in writing con- 
tractual language to describe an existing 
condition. The Companies term the Union 
request for the linen penalty payment as 
unwarranted and a possible cost item. I find 
it hard to reconcile the Companies’ posi- 
tion. In the first place, they enter a solemn 
contract to provide certain living conditions 
to their employees. It is assumed that the 
contract being made in good faith, the 
Companies will take every necessary step to 
see that their solemn contractual commit- 
ments will be met to the letter. On the other 
hand, the Companies object to a penalty 
payment, which, if they were living up to 
the contract would never have to be paid. 
There appears to be an anomaly in the 
Companies’ position on the whole question. 
The Companies’ objection to the penalty 
provision almost gives me the uncomfort- 
able feeling that the Companies will meet 
these contractual commitments only if it 
is convenient to them. I cannot help but 
feel dismayed and discouraged by the Com- 
panies’ attitude. Under the circumstances, 
I have not alternative but to recommend 
that this Union proposal be granted in full. 


Section 13—Meals, Coffee Time and 
Lunches 

The Union has requested changes to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording in the previous agreement; 
with regard to subsection (a) I am inclined 
to agree with the Companies, therefore, I 
would recommend that the wording in the 
previous agreement prevail with regard to 
sub-section (a) of Section 13. With regard 
to sub-section (b) the Union has requested 
coffee times during the day. The Com- 
panies’ position is that coffee is always 
available and the men can have it when 
it is convenient. By this I take it to mean 


that the men may have coffee when it is 
convenient to the employer. The type of 
work these men do is industrial in nature 
and I believe the present, rather loose 
method of giving the men coffee is most 
unsatisfactory. Common practice would 
indicate that the Union’s proposals are all 
justified and I would recommend that sub- 
section (b) of Section 13 of the Union’s 
proposals be incorporated in the next agree- 
ment in their entirety. I would also recom- 
mend that with regard to this sub-section 
(b) the Companies’ proposals be rejected. 


Section 14—Transportation 


The Union has made additions to sub- 
section (a) and sub-section (b) of the 
existing wording contract. With regard to 
sub-section (a) they have provided that 
transportation money be paid in cash and 
that when they be sent from one point to 
another to join a vessel they be paid their 
transportation for this journey and similarly 
reimbursed where a return trip is indicated 
at the end of a shipping season. The Com- 
panies’ position on this request is rather 
confused. The Companies admit that a man 
may be hired at the Company office in the 
city of Toronto to join a vessel at Goderich, 
Ont. From the Companies’ arguments it 
is indicated that situations covered by this 
example arise quite frequently. However, 
the Companies object to making this pay- 
ment on the grounds that a man being 
transported is replacing a man and there- 
fore, since it is a Union member getting 
off the ship, thereby creating the vacancy 
the Union is to a degree responsible. The 
Companies failed to support their argument 
with figures on how many of this type of 
vacancies were brought about by dismissals 
and lay-offs as opposed to the default of 
Union members quitting the ships. The 
Canada Shipping Act seems to make it 
quite clear that the master has a discretion 
of allowing a crew member to pay off a 
ship other than at a terminal port. It seems 
to me that where there is interest displayed 
by the Union request this interest is not 
matched to any degree by the Companies’ 
argument against the request. I feel that 
in any event whenever an employer requires 
an employee to travel during the course of 
his employment the employer should pay 
the transportation expenses. Therefore, I 
recommend that this Union request be 
granted. 


With regard to sub-section (b) the Union 
requests that employees be paid for their 
transportation expenses after they have com- 
pleted thirty days service. Evidence during 
the hearings indicated that the licensed offi- 
cers were presently paid under this system 
and in fact have been for some time. The 


Companies’ position was that the Com- 
panies’ practice of withholding a man’s 
transportation expenses for the entire sea- 
son tended to keep a man aboard the ship 
for the complete season’s service. This is 
hard to believe. It would seem to me to be 
an unwarranted imposition by the Com- 
panies on their employees. The Companies 
put themselves in the position where they 
admit that they owe money to their em- 
ployees and then attempt to justify an ex- 
tremely long withholding period far exceed- 
ing the requirement set down for payment 
of debts under the laws of the land. This 
does not make sense. Accordingly I recom- 
mend the Union proposal contained in sub- 
section (b) of Section 14 be granted. 


Section 15—Room and Meal Allowance 


The Union has requested that the meal 
allowance be increased to $1.50 per meal 
and the room allowance be increased to $5 
per room per night. The companies have 
indicated that they will be prepared to go 
some way toward granting relief on the 
meal money. However, they oppose any 
increase in room allowance. On making a 
check of the number of hotels for the tariffs 
charged therein at Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Sorel and Valleyfield, I find that 
the Union proposal reflects the minimum 
prevailing rates. On the face of this evid- 
ence I can only recommend the Union pro- 
posal. 

Section 16—Safe Working Conditions 

The Union has requested a number of safe 
working conditions and in evidence sub- 
mitted details of fatalities suffered on the 
job, fatalities which the Union felt could 
have been avoided had these safety provi- 
sions been in effect. While the Companies 
were prepared to grant some of these safety 
conditions it appears to me that the Com- 
panies only granted safety conditions where 
they had the minimum effect. For example, 
the Companies were prepared to accede to 
the request where it covered tankers. Ac- 
cording to the reference books provided, 
there are not very many tankers on the 
Great Lakes and it follows that the Com- 
panies would be committed to a very small 
degree, if at all, by the granting of this 
request. I have taken the opportunity to 
visit the docks and observe the safety con- 
ditions aboard Canadian lake ships. My 
opinion in this situation in this regard is 
that intolerable conditions prevail, and it 
appears to me that the Union could have 
gone a lot further in their requests. In my 
observations I noted that lake ships were 
not provided with proper rigged gangways, 
crew members being required to climb 
aboard ship by means of ladders placed on 
the dock and against the side of the ship. 
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Female as well as male crew members were 
required to gain access or take their exit 
from the ship in this precarious manner. 
Not even a safety net was provided between 
the ship and the dock under the ladder. I 
also noted that crew members were not 
paired off to go over the side of the ship 
on stages when the hull was being painted. 
I was advised by a British sailor that on 
British ships crew members were never 
permitted to go on stage over the side of 
the ship alone and unattended, specifically 
because of the safety factor. I must admit 
that I am appalled at the Companies’ col- 
lective attitude on this question. While it 
is true that there will always be industrial 
accidents according to the Companies’ argu- 
ment it is also true that in some industries 
and notably the chemical industry industrial 
accidents have been reduced to a minimum 
by extremely rigid safety provisions. I 
recommend most sincerely that the Union 
proposals of safety provisions be granted 
and implemented in full. 


Section 17—Tank Cleaning 


The Union has attempted to clarify by 
the use of specifications the previous con- 
tract language on penalty tank work. The 
Companies have taken the opportunity of 
attempting to limit the penalty tank work 
to the water bottom tanks. It is my recom- 
mendation that the Union request be 
granted and the Company request be re- 
jected. 


Section 18—Schedule of Monthly Wages 


The Union has requested a 10 per cent 
across the board increase. The Companies 
have offered 10 per cent over three years 
on the basis of 3 per cent, 3 per cent and 
4 per cent. It is my recommendation that 
a 10 per cent across the board increase 
be granted retroactive to the date of the 
opening of navigation 1960. 


Section 19—Hours of Work 


The Union has requested amongst other 
things a 40-hour work week with a provision 
for time and one-half on Saturdays and 
doubie time for Sundays. I recommend that 
this Union request be granted. 


On the other conditions under hours of 
work the Union has requested under sub- 
section (a) that crew members on watches 
be classed as day workers and be required 
to perform their duties between 8:00 a.m. 
and 8:00 p.m. daily. I recommend this 
request be granted. 

I also recommend that the Union request 
sub-sections (e) and (g) be granted and 
with regard to the whole of Section 19 I 
recommend that all of the Companies’ 
requests be rejected. 
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Section 20—Overtime and Overtime 
Payments 


The Union has requested that where 
firemen are called to trim coal on watch 
they should be paid time and one-half. It 
appears to me that the Union has lent 
too much importance to this proposal in 
view of the fact that conversion from coal 
to oil fuel on the Lakes is almost complete 
and coal passers and coal burning ships are 
rapidly disappearing from the scene. I there- 
fore recommend that this Union overtime 
request be rejected and that the Companies’ 
overtime request also be rejected. 


Section 21—Longshore Work by the Crew 


The Union has made addition to the 
existing language by including dunnage as 
Longshoremen’s work. On checking with 
the Longshoremen’s Union I find dunnage 
is considered to be Longshoremen’s work 
and therefore I recommend acceptance of 
this Union proposal. 


Section 22—Steward’s Department 


The Union has asked that where stewards 
are required to assist to handle stores from 
the dock to the ship after their eight hours 
have been completed they should be paid 
for this work at the regular overtime rate. 
The language in this Union proposal seems 
to be exactly similar to the language con- 
tained in Section 9 of the Union’s pro- 
posals with regard to oilers and firemen 
handling stores from the dock to the ship. 
The Companies accepted Section 9 of the 
Union’s proposals, and in fact in their own 
proposal made some of the provisions for 
this eventuality. With regard to the Stewards’ 
Department, however, the Companies were 
firmly opposed to the Union suggestion and 
I could not discover the reason for this 
most determined opposition. I was left with 
the feeling, after hearing the arguments of 
both sides, that the stewards were subject 
to considerable abuse with regard to the 
handling of stores and that the Companies 
wished to continue this abuse. I noted that 
the Union’s challenge to the Companies to 


bring the figures of overtime payments to 


the stewards for this type of work over the 
life of the last contract was not answered 
and no figures were produced. To me this 
situation reveals an ominous and rather 
unsatisfactory disposition on this point. I 
believe that consistency in the contract 
language is essential. The Companies have 
already agreed the Engine Department be 
given this provision and I find it no less 
than fair to recommend that the similar 
provision for the stewards as contained 
in this proposal be granted in full. 


Section 23—Interruption of Work 


The employees through the Union have 
requested that they not be forced to place 
themselves in jeopardy by being required 
to work behind legal picket lines. This is 
an important proposal. In evidence the 
Union submitted details of men being 
injured and in fact being put in jail when 
they sought to protect themselves against a 
500 man Communist picket line last year on 
the Northland Navigation docks in Van- 
couver. Apparently no protection was given 
the men and neither medical aid nor legal 
counsel was extended to those who were 
hurt and those who were put in jail as a 
result of their efforts to go to work. This 
is an intolerable situation. In this case men 
suffered physical injury or criminal incar- 
ceration as a result of their efforts to go 
to work. On the other hand, had they 
refused they would have placed themselves 
in financial jeopardy or under jail sentences 
by actions taken in law against them by 
their employer. I must hold that where this 
lack of protection is so obvious, contractual 
language must be designed to meet the 
situation. Therefore I recommend that this 
Union request be granted. 


Section 24—Shipwreck 


The Union has requested that where em- 
ployees suffered loss of personal effects 
through marine disaster they be compen- 
sated by the payment of $500. The Com- 
panies give cognizance to this problem to 
a degree. The Companies suggest $300 upon 
proof of loss. I find the Companies’ offer 
anomalous. It is my opinion that if proof 
of loss can be had there should be no limit 
to the amount payable. It is my recommen- 
dation that the Companies’ request be re- 
jected and the Union request be accepted. 


Term of the Agreement 


I recommend that the agreement cover 
a term of one calendar year from the date 
of the expiration of the previous contract. 


Company Proposals 


The majority of the Company proposals 
have been disposed of in the foregoing. 
However, there are some Company pro- 
posals which require separate disposition 
in view of the fact that they are additions 
above and beyond the phraseology of the 
previous contract. My disposition of these 
is as follows: 


Company proposal Article 17; Vacation 
Pay: The Company would try to reduce 
broken time vacation pay to 2 per cent of 
earnings. In the previous contract it was 
in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent of 
earnings. There seems to be no reason for 
this reduction. The Companies did not plead 


inability to pay the Union’s proposals and 
having not pleaded inability to pay their 
proposal for reduction in this case appears 
to be purely bargaining ammunition, and 
I have noted the lack of justification in the 
Company request. I must reject their pro- 
posal. 
Article 25—Welfare Plan 


The Companies propose that the seamen’s 
welfare plan be limited to one-half million 
dollars. The Companies do not deny the 
fine services performed by this welfare 
plan. They attempt to justify their unusual 
proposal by the growth of hospitalization 
plans. On the other hand, the Companies 
are well aware of the vast growth of bene- 
fits of the welfare plan effective as of the 
beginning of this year. They are also aware 
that the conversion of small to large ships 
on lakes trade will have an effect on the 
yield to the welfare plan. Perhaps it will 
be going too far to say that the Companies 
are attempting to smash their employees’ 
welfare machinery, but their proposal clearly 
reveals this trend, if not their intention. I 
recommend rejection of the Company pro- 
posal contained in their Article 25 under 
the heading of Welfare Plan. 


Article 27—Guarantees 

Sub-section (a) of the Companies’ pro- 
posal in this section provides that the Union 
will not establish rules or enforce regula- 
tions which will in any way interfere with 
this agreement and in judging this Com- 
pany proposal I am impressed with the 
words “this agreement.” I am reliably in- 
formed that the agreement signed with the 
Association of Lake Carriers is not the only 
agreement maintained between employers 
and this same Union. In fact, I understand 
that there are over 50 agreements which 
have no relationship to the Lake Carriers 
agreement. This situation raises great doubts 
in my mind as to the wisdom of this 
Board dealing with this proposal at all. This 
Board is concerned and is indeed confined 
to matters in dispute between the SIU and 
the Lake Carriers Association. Its jurisdic- 
tion goes no further than this. In my opinion 
they cannot legally render a decision ex- 
ceeding the limits of this jurisdiction as set 
down in its terms of reference. The Com- 
pany proposal would exceed this jurisdiction. 
Therefore I have no alternative but to 
recommend rejection. 


Article 27—Guarantees 


The Company proposes to enjoin the 
Union not to sign an agreement economic- 
ally more advantageous than that signed 
with the Lake Carriers Association. For the 
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same reason as that contained in sub-section 
(a) I recommend that this Company pro- 
posal be rejected. 

The above I would humbly submit covers 
all the points in dispute between the par- 


ties and I would therefore respectfully 
submit this as my report with regard to the 
above cited dispute. 
(Sgd.) BERNARD BOULANGER, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Twelve Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
12 cases heard in May. 

The cases concerned the reckoning of 
“final terminal time” for engineers; the 
substitution of a caretaker-express commis- 
sion agent for a station agent; the suspension 
of a fireman for refusing to take a call as 
locomotive engineer; the claim of a brake- 
man for time lost while relieving a con- 
ductor; the claim of a conductor and crew 
for minimum day yard service when re- 
quired to make up their own train; the 
claim of a conductor and crew for work 
train service; the claim of a conductor and 
crew for wayfreight rates for an entire 
day when they were required to help a snow 
plow extra; the assessment of demerit 
marks against a brakeman for refusing a 
call as jump man; the claim of a conductor, 
who was available but not called, for 100 
miles runaround; the operation of self- 
propelled construction equipment without a 
conductor in charge; the assessment of de- 
merit marks against a conductor for refus- 
ing to take a train of more than 70 cars 
out of North Vancouver; and the time 
within which notification of the assessment 
of discipline has to be given. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in five cases. It was not sustained 
in four cases, In two cases the discipline 
assessed was reduced and in the remaining 
case lost time was allowed but for a differ- 
ent day from that for which it was claimed. 

Summaries of the 12 decisions, Nos. 721 
to 732, are given below. 

Case No. 721—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over 
calculation of final terminal time at Hamil- 
ton. 

At Hamilton, Ont., for operating purposes 
peculiar to that location, the designated 
switching limits are located two miles within 
the yard limits for trains operating over 
the Grimsby subdivision, destination Hamil- 
ton. Between the two are four private 
sidings and Stoney Creek station. This 
anomaly has existed since January 1950. 
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Until March 26, 1958, the company com- 
puted final terminal time from the time a 
locomotive reached the main track switch 
connecting with the yard track until it was 
delivered on the shop track. There were 
exceptions to cover delays at semaphores, 
yard limit board, or behind another train 
similarly delayed. 

On March 26, however, engineers who 
were required to set off or pick up cars 
at Stoney Creek or at any of the four 
private sidings began to claim final terminal 
time from the time they stopped to do this, 
this is, from a time before they reached 
the outer yard switch. The company re- 
duced the claims, calculating final terminal 
time from the time the locomotive reached 
the outer yard switch. 

In its contention, the Brotherhood said 
the company was “declining to recognize” 
the requirements set out in an article of 
the agreement dealing with final terminal 
time. That article, the employees said, “pro- 
vides that final terminal time for engineers 
operating in freight service will commence 
if and when his train is delayed at a point 
inside the Hamilton yard limits for the 
purpose of picking up or setting off cars.” 

The company in its contention explained 
that the yard limit board was moved two 
miles beyond the designated switching limits 
to overcome certain operating hazards that 
were created by the extension, because of 
industrial development, of the switching 
limits in 1948. The company obtained the 
concurrence of the unions representing the 
running trades in the move of the switch- 
ing limits. In moving the yard limits, the 
company “exercised its prerogative.” 

“Yard limits may or may not define 
switching limits,” the company argued, and 
“the fact that a yard limit board is located 
beyond switching limits for purposes pecu- 
liar to the Hamilton situation should not 
interfere with the point where final ter- 
minal time commences.” 

The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention. 


Case No. 722—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
regarding the removal of a station agent 
and the appointment of a caretaker-express 
commission agent. 

With the approval of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, on September 21, 1959 
the Canadian National Railways closed its 
agency at Briercrest, Sask., and appointed 
a caretaker to look after express and LCL 
freight shipments and to keep the station 
in order for the use of passengers. 

The Order of the Railroad Telegraphers 
then submitted a “statement of claim” in 
which it declared that the company repud- 
iated the terms and intent of the current 
collective agreement when it abolished the 
position of Agent at the station and arbi- 
trarily transferred the handling of express 
traffic to an employee outside the scope of 
the agreement. The union demanded re- 
establishment of the position, reinstatement 
of the past incumbent and his reimburse- 
ment in the amount of money lost to him 
by way of salary decrease plus all expenses 
incurred as a result of his displacement. 

The union also sought payment of the 
senior unemployed spare telegrapher for 
each and every work day the position was 
not occupied by a telegrapher. 

The company denied the claim. 

The union contended that the handling 
of express traffic at stations shown in the 
list of positions in the current collective 
agreement with the Telegraphers was work 
that could be assigned only to railway em- 
ployees covered by the agreement. 

Even supposing the company were en- 
titled to repudiate its agreement in this 
way, the union contended, it would then 
be violating an article of the agreement 
that stipulates that “established positions 
shall not be discontinued and new ones 
created under different title covering rela- 
tively the same duties and responsibilities 
for the purpose of reducing the rate of 
pay.” 

The employees’ contention pointed out 
that the directive issued by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, authorizing the 
company to remove the agent at Briercrest 
and substitute a caretaker, contained the 
proviso that the caretaker must “provide 
the same service in the handling of express 
as is being provided by the present agent.” 
The type of caretaker usually hired does 
not have enough training or education to be 
capable of handling express traffic and 
financial paper, the union contended. 

The company, in its contention, asserted 
that the claim of the union involved two 
essential questions: (1) Had the company 


the unilateral right to abolish an agent’s 
position? and (2) Was the work of handling 
express traffic and its accounting restricted 
to telegraphers covered by the agreement? 

The company’s right unilaterally to abol- 
ish an agent’s position whenever it con- 
sidered the position no longer necessary, if 
it had the authority of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners to do so, had been 
established by long-standing practice, the 
company stated. 

It further contended that there was noth- 
ing in the agreement to support the claim 
that the handling of express traffic on a 
commission basis belonged exclusively to 
telegraphers. “This work has never been 
exclusively assigned to telegraphers,” it said. 
There were many stations where this traf- 
fic was handled by employees of the 
Express Department, and there were sub- 
branch offices where it was done by persons 
not directly connected with either the rail- 
way or the Express Department, the com- 
pany contended. 


“Where agents do handle this work it. is 
at the request and through an arrangement 
with the Express Department and _ this 
arrangement can be terminated at any time,” 
the company’s contention continued, going 
on to quote a number of instances in 
which, in the past, the handling of express 
by agents had been withdrawn by the Ex- 
press Department and other arrangements 
made. 


The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees. 


Case No. 723—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen concerning the suspen- 
sion of a fireman for refusing to accept a 
call as locomotive engineer. 


On September 26, 1959, a fireman refused 
to accept a call as locomotive engineer and 
was removed from service pending an inves- 
tigation. After the investigation he was 
suspended for 30 days for “refusing duty 
when called as engineer.” 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen requested removal of the 
suspension and payment of the fireman 
for the period of his suspension. 

The employees, in their contention, quoted 
an article of the current agreement that 
stated that firemen assigned to regular runs 
would not be considered on duty after 
being relieved at the roundhouse until they 
were wanted again for their regular runs. 
They argued that the fireman, being assigned 
to a regular run, was not required to accept 
duty when called as an engineer. 
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The company, in its contention, stated 
that when the fireman was called as an 
engineer, none of the engineers on the 
spare board was available for duty. A 
demoted engineer who was at the head of 
the engineers’ seniority list was called, but 
could not be found. The fireman, who was 
the next demoted engineer on the list, was 
then called by telephone, but flatly refused 
to take the call. 

At the subsequent investigation, at which 
he was charged with refusing duty, the 
fireman stated that he had come off duty 
after a run as fireman at 6.50 a.m., and 
that when he was called to take duty as 
engineer at about 2.10 p.m., he had not 
been to bed, as he had not expected to be 
called for duty again, and did not feel in 
condition to go out. He admitted that he 
had given no plausible reason for not 
accepting the call, and that he had been 
warned at the time that he might be 
removed from service for refusing to go. 

The fireman further admitted at the in- 
guiry that he understood he was liable to 
dismissal for his offence, and he promised 
that if he were allowed to remain in the 
service he would co-operate to the fullest 
extent in the future. 

In a general statement accompanying its 
decision, the Board cited an earlier decision 
of the CNR General Grievance Committee, 
in which the company agreed that senior 
firemen assigned to regular runs who are 
liable to be used as engineers should book 
rest or unfit if necessary, “provided that 
the locomotive fireman notifies them on 
arrival that they are liable to be called 
as engineers.” Since the fireman had not 
been notified that he might be called as 
a spare engineer, he was not required to 
be available. 

The Board added, however, that in refus- 
ing the call as an engineer he should have 
said that he was not in condition to go out, 
and that in this respect his conduct was 
subject to censure. 

The Board’s decision was that discipline 
assessed in excess of 15 days should be 


removed, with payment for time lost beyond 
the 15 days. 


Case No. 724—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the claim of a brakeman for time 
lost while relieving a conductor. 

Two crews were assigned to road switcher 
service. A brakeman of one of the crews 
was informed that he would be required to 
relieve the conductor of the other crew 
for three or four days. He did not work 
the next day, but worked the next three 
days as conductor in charge of the second 
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crew. On the fourth day, the regular con- 
ductor returned and as a result the relief 
conductor was not used. He claimed mile- 
age for that day as brakeman on his own 
crew, but the claim was refused by the 
company. 

The employees contended that since the 
conductor had been available for duty all 
day on the fourth day and was not employed 
either as conductor on the job he was held 
off for, or as a brakeman on his own job, 
he was entitled to what he would have 
earned if he had been allowed to work 
on his own job. In support of its claim, 
the union quoted an article of the agree- 
ment that says that a trainman held off 
service to be ready to act as a conductor 
shall be allowed mileage lost on his own 
assignment if he is not used as conductor. 

The company, in its contention, quoted 
the articles regarding the establishment of 
conductors’ spare boards and regarding 
manning temporary vacancies in train serv- 
ice. It also quoted an article that reads: 
“A promoted conductor will not be per- 
mitted to hold an assignment as brakeman 
out of his home terminal while a junior 
conductor is employed as conductor out of 
such terminal.” 

The company contended that the train- 
man while acting as conductor was simply 
exercising seniority according to the agree- 
ment, and therefore was bound by the con- 
ditions of his new assignment. According 
to the agreement, the senior man was 
obliged to accept promotion. 

In evidence presented when the parties 
appeared before the Board, it came out 
that the brakeman had been held off duty 
for more than 24 hours in readiness to act 
as conductor on the first day after he had 
been told that he would be needed as relief 
conductor on the second crew—the second 
crew did not work that day—and not on 
the day for which he claimed mileage. 

The Board decided that the brakeman was 
entitled to pay for mileage lost on his 
regular assignment on the day after his 
notification but not on the day originally 
claimed. 


Case No. 725—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of a conductor and 
crew for minimum day yard service when 
required to make up their own train. 

A conductor and crew assigned to pool 
freight service were required to make up 
their own train and also to do local switch- 
ing not incidental to their own train because 
there was no yard crew on duty. For the 
20 minutes spent on local switching the 
crew claimed for a minimum day at yard 


rates. The company refused the claim, and 
the crew were compensated for initial ter- 
minal time. 

The union contended that in yards where 
yard crews are employed, freight crews used 
to do switching other than “special service 
or switching incidental to their trip or 
regular assignment” are entitled to a mini- 
mum day at yard rates for the extra service 
performed, in accordance with an article in 
the agreement that provides for payment 
in such circumstances at “not less than a 
minimum day at the schedule rate.” 

The company contended that the article 
on which the claim was based did not apply 
in this instance because the crew were not 
“called for extra service” within the mean- 
ing of the article. It also argued that the 
crew were properly compensated in accord- 
ance with another article dealing with the 
payment of crews in train service who are 
required to perform switching at initial or 
final terminal. 

The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention. 

Case No. 726—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the claim of a conductor and 
crew for work train service for loading and 
unloading contractors’ equipment at various 
points. 

A conductor and crew claimed one hour 
work train service en route for loading and 
unloading contractors’ equipment at various 
points on one day, and for one hour and 
35 minutes on another day. Both claims 
were refused by the company. 

The employees contended that the load- 
ing of such equipment in car load lots and 
of excessive weights and sizes by the 
Owners, contractors, etc., has always been 
classed as work train service and is still 
work train service, rather than wayfreight 
service. 

They quoted an article that states that 
freight crews will be paid detention for 
work train service en route when time so 
spent exceeds one hour. 

The company contended that the handling 
of the shipments in question was certainly 
wayfreight service, and that the shipments 
were covered by regular revenue billing. 
The fact some portion of the shipments in 
question required the help of the contractor 
who owned them did not convert the service 
into “work train service en route,” it argued. 
Tt quoted a rule of the Canadian Freight 
Classification No. 20 that requires owners 
to help in loading freight that was too 
heavy or bulky to be handled by the 
regular station employees. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained by the Board. 
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Case No. 727—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the claim of a conductor and 
crew for wayfreight rates for an entire day 
when they were required to help a snow 
plow extra stuck in the snow. 


The crew of a passenger train were 
ordered to cut off their engine at a junction 
and proceed about half a mile to help a 
snow plow extra that was stuck in the snow. 
The time taken was one hour and 15 
minutes, and the crew claimed for the 
hour and 15 minutes and for the entire 
trip mileage at wayfreight rate. 


The union contended that when the 
company instructed the passenger crew to 
leave their train and go up the spur, their 
class of service was changed from passenger 
to freight service. 

The employees based their claim on an 
article in the schedule that provides for 
the payment at the highest rate applicable 
to any class of service performed, when 
trainmen perform more than one class of 
road service in a day or trip. They also 
cited an article that allows the greater of 
actual mileage or actual time to trainmen 
taken from trains on the road to assist 
other trains. 


The company denied the claim and paid 
the crew in accordance with the article 
that provides for the addition to road 
mileage of mileage run when trainmen are 
taken from trains on the road to assist 
other trains. 


The company contended that the first 
article cited by the employees did not apply 
to crews other than those in combination 
service, and also that the time or mileage 
allowance provided by the second article 
cited does not change the class of service. 


The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 


Case No. 728—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
ex parte, regarding the assessment of de- 
merit marks against a brakeman for refus- 
ing a call for “jump man.” 

A brakeman working as passenger brake- 
man on a vacancy was bumped by a 
senior trainman. The trainmaster asked him 
whether he wanted to work again that 
day; the brakeman declined, as he had 
already worked one day (150 miles). 

The next morning he was called for the 
jump job (third brakeman) on a way 
freight. He would not accept the call, “as 
it was a spare board trainman’s job.” 

He was assessed 20 demerit marks; the 
Brotherhood filed a protest. 
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The union contended that as the brake- 
man had not booked for duty after being 
bumped off the passenger train, and as the 
company could not and did not call him 
for his own job at 7 a.m., he should not 
have been called for spare work at 9 a.m. 

The company explained that at the time 
the brakeman had been displaced the train- 
master had tried to get him to book for 
freight service, which he was formerly in, 
but the brakeman had declined. The next 
day there was a vacancy for a spare brake- 
man, and as there was no spare board at 
that place, and the brakeman was the only 
man known to be idle in the terminal, he 
had been called. 

The company contended that as he was 
not assigned to any service at the time, 
he should not have refused duty, and that 
the discipline was justified. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 

Case No. 729—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning the claim for 100 miles by a con- 
ductor who was available but not called 
as conductor-pilot on self-propelled machine. 

A self-propelled tie-tamping machine was 
operated without a conductor-pilot. A con- 
ductor who was available for call that day 
claimed for 100 miles runaround, contend- 
ing that he should have been called as 
conductor-pilot in accordance with an article 
in the current collective agreement. 

A subsection of the article cited provides 
that: “With the exception of off-track equip- 
ment, all self-propelled equipment operating 
on the main track outside yard limits... 
shall have a conductor in charge.” 

The company contended that the electro- 
gang tamper was off-track equipment, and 
that the agreement did not tequire the 
company to have a conductor in charge. 

The contention of the employees was 
not. sustained. 


Case No. 730—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen concern- 
ing the operation of self-propelled construc- 


tion equipment without a conductor in 
charge. 


A Burro Crane was operated. without a 
conductor in charge on a portion of the 
line under construction. The employees con- 
tended that the company had violated the 
collective agreement in operating the crane 
without a conductor-pilot. 

Four articles of the agreement provide 
that all construction trains will be manned 
by Pacific Great Eastern Railway crews; 
that trainmen required to work on construc- 
tion lines will be governed by the Brother- 
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hood of Railroad Trainmen contract and 
receive not less than schedule rates of pay; 
that all self-propelled equipment operated 
on the main track outside yard limits shall 
have a conductor in charge; and that all 
contractors’ trains, whether the work is 
being done by the company or by con- 
tractor, will be manned by Pacific Great 
Eastern crews. 

The employees contended that the collec- 
tive agreement covers the operation of self- 
propelled equipment in the construction 
territory area. The company contended 
that there was no rule in the agreement that 
required it to place a conductor in charge 
of a Burro Crane operating on tracks 
under the jurisdiction of the construction 
department. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 731—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning the assessment of demerit marks 
against a conductor for refusing to take 
out a train of more than 70 cars. 


A train of 83 freight cars was lined up 
by the yard office to be run out of North 
Vancouver northward on the Squamish 
subdivision. The conductor who was called 
advised the yardmaster that he was setting 
off 13 of the cars to reduce the train to 
70 cars.in accordance with the collective 
agreement. 

When asked by the yardmaster to explain 
his action in writing, the conductor cited 
an article of the agreement that provides 
that on the Squamish subdivision, “mixed 
and way freight trains shall not exceed 35 
cars in length” and “in other territory 
trains shall not exceed 70 cars.” 

The conductor was assessed 20 demerits. 
The Brotherhood. protested that the dis- 
cipline assessed was unjust and improper 
and should be removed; it contended that 
the 70-car limit rule applies to all trains 
over the entire system. 

In its contention the company pointed 
out that the agreement provided a procedure 
for dealing with any questions over the 
proper interpretation of clauses in the 
agreement. The article cited “does not con- 
template an employee taking the law into 
his own hands and applying his own per- 
sonal interpretation,” the company said. 

“To allow an employee to place his own 
interpretation on rules in open defiance ef 
supervisory authority, as was done in this 
case, would defeat the purpose of the col- 
lective agreement and would be an invasion 
of the rights of management,” the company 
added. 


(Continued on page 950) 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 

. British Columbia courts rule on power of courts to review awards of Workmen's 
Compensation Board. Court of Appeal declares arbitration award void because 
jurisdictional disputes not subject fo arbitration between one union, employer 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
dismissed an appeal by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board against quashing of 
the Board’s decision by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the Board, by refusing 
to accept the specialist’s certificate as con- 
clusive, and by refusing a compensation 
for silicosis, exceeded its jurisdiction. 

In another case, the Supreme Court of 
the province quashed the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board’s decision and ruled that 
the Board’s decision in refusing compen- 
sation was based upon a misapprehension 
in law as to the meaning of the word 
“accident” and, therefore, had to be quashed 
and compensation assessed and paid. 


The Court of Appeal of the province, in 
another case, allowed an appeal from the 
judgment of the Supreme Court and held 
an arbitration award to be void on the 
grounds that jurisdictional disputes are sub- 
ject to arbitration between the disputing 
unions and not between a union and the 
employer, and that an award affecting the 
interests of a union that was not a party 
to such arbitration is in excess of jurisdic- 
tion and void. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal .. . 


...Confirms right of courts to review and quash 
decisions of the Workmen's Compensation Board 


On May 25, 1960, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal confirmed the power of 
the Superior Courts to determine and declare 
public law and to define the statutory 
jurisdiction and authority of inferior tri- 
bunals and boards. Further, the Court held 
that the exclusive authority conferred upon 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board by 
Section 76(1) of the B.C. Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to decide questions of 
law does not rule out the power of the 
courts to interpret the sections of the Act 
defining the Board’s jurisdiction and author- 
ity and to review the Board’s proceedings 


in order to see if the Board has kept 
within its statutory jurisdiction. 

A worker’s claim for compensation for 
silicosis was denied by the Board and he 
sought to have it reviewed under Section 
54A of the Act. The section reads: 


54A (1) When a workman applies to the 
Bee for compensation under this Act and 
claims: 


(c) that the medical opinion upon which the 
disputed finding was made is erroneous 
or incomplete; and makes a request in 
writing to the Board accompanied by a 
certificate from a physician certifying 
that in the opinion of such physician 
there is a bona fide medical. dispute to 
be resolved, with sufficient particulars 
thereof to define the question in issue, 
the workman shall be examined by a 
specialist appointed in the manner pro- 
vided in this section. 


(5) Within eighteen days after his appoint- 
ment, the specialist shall examine the workman 
at a time and place specified by the Board, 
and shall certify to the Board as to: 

(a) the condition of the workman; 

(b) his fitness for employment; 

(c) if unfit, the cause of such unfitness; 

(d) the extent of his temporary or per- 

manent disability by reason of the injury 
in respect of which he has claimed com- 
pensation; and 

(e) such other matters as may, in his 

opinion, or in the opinion of the Board, 

be pertinent to the claim; : 
and such certificate, which shall be in the 
form provided by regulation, shall be conclu- 
sive as to the matters certified. 


(9) Within eighteen days of the receipt of 
the certificate from the specialist, the Board 
shall review the claim and notify the workman 
in writing of its decision regarding the matters 
contained in such certificate 


A specialist appointed under Section 54A 
examined the workman and in his certificaté 


to the Board stated: 


Mr. Battaglia therefore has a fibrotic condi- 
tion of his lungs caused by silica which has 
been inhaled during mining and its X-ray 
appearance is as specific as X-ray can be for 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted. by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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this condition. His capacity for effort is 
markedly reduced. He is therefore entitled to 
a pension for silicosis. 

The Board refused to accept as conclusive 
the finding of the specialist that Battaglia 
had silicosis and proceeded to review the 
finding in the light of other medical opinions 
that it secured. On January 23, 1958, the 
Board informed the worker that “the find- 
ings on file do not show that you are 
disabled by silicosis as defined by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act” and that his claim 
was refused. 

Following the Board’s refusal to change 
its earlier decision, Battaglia applied to the 
Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus 
with certiorari in aid to compel the Board 
to grant him compensation for silicosis or 
to hear and determine his claim according 
to law. On January 7, 1960, Chief Justice 
Lett of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia quashed the Board’s decision of 
January 23, 1958, and ordered the Board 
to hear and determine according to law 
Battaglia’s claim for compensation for sili- 
cosis. The judgment of the Court was 
appealed by the Board. 

Mr. Justice Davey of the Court of Appeal 
referred to Section 76 (1) of the Act, which 
provides that “the Board shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to inquire into, hear, and 
determine all matters and questions of fact 
and law arising under this Part, and the 
action or decision of the Board thereon 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not 
be open to question or review in any court, 
and no proceedings by or before the Board 
shall be restrained by injunction, prohibition, 
or other process or proceeding in any court 
or be removable by certiorari or otherwise 
into any court; ...” 

The Board argued that the interpretation 
of Section 54 A, particularly Subsections 
(5) and (9), its relation to Section 76 (1), 
and the extent to which the specialist’s cer- 
tificate is conclusive, are questions of law 
arising under Part I of the Act over which 
the Board has exclusive jurisdiction under 
Section 76(1) and the courts have no 
jurisdiction to interfere. 

Mr. Justice Davey rejected this argu- 
ment. In his opinion, Section 54A, is a 
later and special. section which provides a 
method of reviewing medical findings of 
the Board; therefore, Section 76 (1) must 
be taken to be subject to it. In reviewing 
a claim under Subsection (9) of Section 
54A, the Board must accept as conclusive 
the findings certified by the specialist within 
the ambit of his statutory authority. 

Referring to the Supreme Court of Canada 
decision in Toronto Newspaper Guild vy. 
Globe Printing Co. (L.G. 1953, p. 1174), 
Mr. Justice Davey stated that it is clearly 
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established by judicial decision of the high- 
est authority and accepted by Parliament 
that it is for the superior courts to deter- 
mine and declare public law and in the 
course thereof to define the statutory juris- 
diction and authority of inferior tribunals 
and boards; that it requires the clearest 
language to transfer that jurisdiction from 
the superior courts to the bodies concerned; 
under the B.N.A. Act, 1867, perhaps not 
even then. In his opinion, the exclusive 
authority conferred upon the Board by 
Section 76 (1) to decide questions of law 
does not extend to the interpretation of 
those sections of the Act defining the 
Board’s jurisdiction and authority, and does 
not deprive the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia of its power to scrutinize the 
proceedings of the Board to see if it acted 
within the jurisdiction and authority con- 
ferred upon it by the Act. 

Another point submitted by the Board 
was that the Board is a purely administrative 
body not subject to a writ of certiorari. In 
rejecting this submission, Mr. Justice Davey 
stated that an administrative body is sub- 
ject to certiorari proceedings in respect of 
matters affecting the rights of others in 
which it must act judicially. It is true that 
the compensation Board is an administra- 
tive body, but in deciding claims it must 
act judicially, and not on grounds of policy 
or expediency. Compensation is a matter of 
right, not of grace, and the Board is given 
exclusive authority to determine the ques- 
tions of fact and law upon which that right 
depends. The process is clearly one of adjud- 
ication, although not necessarily accom- 
panied by the procedure followed in 
conventional courts. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, in his reasons for 
judgment, also dealt, inter alia, with the 
Board’s contention that being an administra- 
tive body the Board is not subject to cer- 
tiorari. He pointed out that the same body 
may have administrative and judicial func- 
tions. The Board, acting under certain sec- 
tions, may be exercising an administrative 
function; while acting under other sections, 
it may be exercising judicial functions. In 
the case at bar, when reviewing the case 
under Section 54A of the Act, the Board 
was exercising a judicial function. Also, the 
specialist acting under Section 54A was 
exercising a judicial function. Whether the 
certificate of the specialist be conclusive 
or not as to the facts certified pursuant to 
Section 54A (5), the Board, in exercising 
the review, is acting on the principle de- 
clared by the statute and made binding on 
the workman and Board. That indicates a 
judicial function. Further, Mr. Justice 
Sheppard continued, there is a defined issue 
to be decided, that is, the validity of the 


claim according to the statute, and to be 
decided between designated parties, the 
workman on the one hand and the Board 
on the other. These are indicia of judicial 
function. 

It may be that some sections of the 
statute do confer upon the Board a discre- 
tion, thus indicating that under those sec- 
tions the Board exercises administrative 
functions; for example, Section 5, in per- 
mitting the Board to admit industries or 
workmen, and Part I, Div. 4, in permitting 
the Board to determine the amount of the 
assessment to be made. Those are adminis- 
trative functions. However, those sections 
do not apply in the case under review and 
they do not prevent the Board having 
judicial functions under the sections here 
in question. 

Referring to the contention that certiorari 
is excluded by Section 76 (1) of the Act, 
Mr. Justice Sheppard stated that the section 
does not exclude certiorari where the Board 
is acting outside its jurisdiction (Acme 
Home Improvement Ltd. v. Workmen's 
Compensation Board (1957) 23 W.W.R. 
545). Further, certiorari is not excluded 
where the powers are exercised by the 
Board in breach of the implied restrictions. 
In the case at bar, the Board had proceeded 
to review the certificate of the specialist. 
That was beyond its jurisdiction. 

Further, Mr. Justice Sheppard pointed 
out that under Subsections (5) and (9) of 
Section 54A, the jurisdiction in reviewing 
a case is divided. The specialist has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to determine the matters 
coming within subsection (5), and in respect 
of such matters his finding “shall be con- 
clusive as to the matters certified.” The juris- 
diction of the Board in review lies outside 
that particular jurisdiction which is specific- 
ally assigned to the specialist. Consequently, 
the Board has the general jurisdiction of 
review exclusive of that assigned to the 
specialist, and therefore the Board, in re- 
view, must proceed on the basis of the 
certificate of the specialist being conclusive 
as to the matters certified by the specialist 
acting within the limits of subsection (5). 
When the specialist’s certificate is taken to 
be conclusive, as required by Subsection 
(5), it still remains for the Board to deter- 
mine whether the workman has a valid 
claim under the Workmen’s Compensaation 
Act. 

In the case under review, the certificate of 
the specialist stated that the workman had 
silicosis and a disability therefrom. The 
Board obtained the opinions of other 
medical practitioners, reviewed the certifi- 
cate of the specialist and had, on the 
weight of evidence, come to a contrary 
conclusion. In so doing, the Board was 


acting outside its jurisdiction. It is for the 
specialist to say if the workman had silicosis 
and the extent of any disability caused 
thereby. The Board, in its review, must 
accept those findings coming within Sub- 
section (5) and on that basis proceed to 
determine whether or not the workman 
has a valid claim for compensation. The 
Board, in the case at bar, had acted outside 
its jurisdiction in that it had not accepted 
the finding of the specialist as conclusive 
but had proceeded to review that finding in 
the light of other evidence. In so doing, the 
Board had exercised a jurisdiction not 
assigned to it but assigned exclusively to 
the specialist and had therefore acted ultra 
vires. In so acting ultra vires the Board was 
not determining a question of law and fact 
“arising under Part I’ and was therefore 
not within the immunity of Section 76. 

While ‘the Board has no jurisdiction to 
review the finding of the specialist, the 
specialist’s certificate, on the other hand, 
does not conclude the review. The general 
jurisdiction to review is in the Board, 
and upon assuming the certificate of the 
specialist to be conclusive as to the matters 
within Subsection (5), it is not open to 
the specialist to extend that jurisdiction so 
as to entrench upon the general review 
which is vested in the Board. 

The Court dismissed the Board’s appeal 
and confirmed the judgment of the Supreme 
Court by which the findings of the Board 
were quashed as being ultra vires and nul 
and the Board was ordered to review the 
matter as required by law. Battaglia v. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, (1960) 
32 W.W.R., Part I, p. 1. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


...holds Workmen’s Compensation Board decision 
that is wrongful on points of law is reviewable 


On May 30, 1960, Mr. Justice Manson of 
the B.C. Supreme Court ruled that the pro- 
vision of the B.C. Workmen’s Compensation 
Act granting the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
questions of fact and law and making the 
Board’s decisions final and conclusive is 
ineffective insofar as it would deprive a 
claimant of the right to have a. wrongful 
decision on the point of law reviewed and 
quashed by the courts. 

Also, Mr. Justice Manson held to be 
ultra vires the provision of the Act which 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to appoint the members of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. In his 
opinion, the Board is a judicial tribunal, 
therefore, its members should be appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. 
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The claimant, in mandamus proceedings 
with certiorari in aid, was asking the court 
to quash a decision of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and to order the. Board 
to assess and pay a compensation. He con- 
tended that the Board put a: wrong con- 
struction in law upon the word “accident” 
as defined in Section 2(1) of the Act. 
The definition reads: 


“Accident” shall include a wilful and inten- 
tional act, not being the act of the workman 
and shall include a fortuitous event occasioned 
by physical or natural causes. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Manson, 
that definition does not exclude the ordinary 
and common law meaning of the word 
“accident” and does include the acceleration 
of death induced by exertion in the course 
of employment. He found that the medical 
evidence showed that the claimant’s death 
was accelerated by exertion in the course 
of employment. The Board, in his opinion, 
proceeded upon a misapprehension in law 
as to the meaning of the word “accident”, 
and he ruled that the finding of the Board 
be quashed and the Board should assess 
the compensation and pay it.to the claimant. 


Before reaching his conclusions, Mr. Jus- 
tice Manson dealt with two points raised in 
the course of argument: first, the validity of 
Section 76 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; and second, the competence of the 
Legislature to authorize the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to appoint the mem- 
bers of the compensation Board pursuant 
to Section 65 of the Act. 


Section 76 (1) of the Act reads, in part, 
as follows: 


_76 (1) The Board shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to inquire into, hear, and determine 
all matters and questions of fact and’ law 
arising under this Part, and the action or 
decision of the Board thereon shall be final 
and conclusive and shall not be open to 
question or review in any Court, and no 
proceedings by.or before the Board shall be 
restrained by injunction, prohibition, or other 
process or proceeding in any Court or be 
removable by certiorari or otherwise into any 
Court; and without restricting the generality 


of the foregoing the Board shall have exclusive’ 


jurisdiction to inquire into, hear and deter- 
MMes stie 


It was agreed that the statute confers 
upon the Board .power to determine both 
facts and law. The question before. the 
Judge was whether the legislature could do 
what it purported to do by Section 76 and, 
if so, had it done so effectively? 

} Section 76 aims to deprive a subject, 
in terms the Judge considered unlikely to 
be found in any other provincial statute, 
of the right to have the decisions of an 
inferior tribunal reviewed upon points of 
law. Also, he was of the opinion that there 
1s no similar legislation in other provinces 
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with the exception of some workmen’s 
compensation acts that would show the 
same purpose as that of Section 76. 

In Mr: Justice Manson’s opinion, Section 
76, insofar as it purports to deprive a 
claimant of a right to resort to the courts 
on points of law, violates a principle which 
has been in the British system of law from 
time immemorial. It has been part of the 
spirit of Magna Carta that subjects of the 
Sovereign shall have the opportunity of 
having their rights, both criminal and civil, 
determined by the courts. The courts have 
always been the protectors of the rights of 
private citizens and one of those rights is 
to have adjudications sound in law. 


Section 76 of the Act, by denying access 
to the courts, gives to decisions of the 
Board the status of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The Acts of Parliament 
and of legislatures, in Mr. Justice Manson’s 
opinion, are not sacrosanct and the right 
of the subject to have his rights determined 
by a court of law is more sacred than an 
act of a legislature. The saying that Parlia- 
ment is supreme is too wide a statement 
as both Parliament and legislatures can only 
legislate within the limits prescribed by 
the constitution. In Switzman vy. Elbling and 
Attorney General of Quebec (L.G. 1957, 
p. 983), Mr. Justice Abbott expressed an 
opinion that Parliament itself could not 
abrogate the right of discussion and debate. 
By analogy of reasoning to that enunciated 
by Mr. Justice Abbott, Mr. Justice Manson 
was unable to differentiate the limitations on 
the powers of a legislature in the matter of 
the free expression of ideas by citizens from 
the ancient right of the subject to have his 
rights determined by a court of law. In 
Battaglia v. Workmen’s |. Compensation 
Board (1960), 32: W.W.R., Part 1, p. 1 
(reported above), Mr. Justice Davey, refer- 
ring to the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in Toronto Newspaper Guild v. 
Globe Printing Co. (L.G. 1953, p. 1174), 
stressed the power of the superior courts 
to define the statutory jurisdiction and 
authority of inferior tribunals and boards. 
Further, he expressed an opinion that Sec- 
tion 76 (1) does not deprive the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia of its power to 
scrutinize the proceedings of the Board to 
see if it acted within the jurisdiction and 
authority conferred upon it by the Act. 

In England, the Court of Appeal in Re 
Gilmore’s Application (1957) All ER 796, 
held that a statute purporting to make a 
tribunal’s decision final merely meant that 
the decision should be final on the facts, 
and should not be the subject of an appeal, 
but such a provision did not exclude juris- 
diction by certiorari. 


_ 


Reverting to the case under review, Mr. 
Justice Manson noted that the words of 
Section 76 (1)—‘“and shall not be open to 
question or review in any court” refer, 
following the Gilmore case, only to findings 
of fact, and it would appear that the 
finding on a point of law would be open 
to review on certiorari. Also, he noted that 
the section does not prohibit mandamus 
proceedings and the application under con- 
sideration was for mandamus with certiorari 
in aid. 

In Acme Home Improvement Ltd. v. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, (1957) 
23 W.W.R. 545, Mr. Justice Davey, \ in 
reference to Section 76 (1), observed: 

The privative provisions of this section... 
will not oust the jurisdiction of the court to 
quash the assessment on certiorari, if the board 
has assumed a jurisdiction not vested in it 
by a wrong decision on a collateral question of 
law or fact upon which that jurisdiction 
depends. 

In the Battaglia case, Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard, quoting this observation, added: 
“Further, certiorari is not excluded where 
the powers are exercised by the board in 
breach of the implied restrictions.” 

In Mr. Justice Manson’s opinion, once a 
board has declined jurisdiction, or has 
accepted jurisdiction, or has exceeded juris- 
diction, if its action in doing so is founded 
on an incorrect statement of the law, then 
any order it makes in such circumstances 
must be quashed. 

Also, Mr. Justice Manson agreed with 
the contention that the Legislature cannot 
deprive a subject of the Sovereign of the 
right to have decisions of an inferior tri- 
bunal reviewed in the courts on points of 
law, and if the Legislature has such a power, 
it must exercise it in clear and explicit 
English. Section 76, if such a power exists, 
falls far short of making that clear. 

Turning to another issue, whether the 
Legislature has the competence to authorize 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
appoint the members of the board as pro- 
vided in Section 65 of the Act, Mr. Justice 
Manson noted that the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board is not merely an administrative 
tribunal because part of its function is to 
do administrative work. In his opinion, the 
Act intends to create the board a judicial 
tribunal and give to it the power to deter- 
mine most important points of law. In 
fact, nearly every decision of the board 
involves a point of law. It is immaterial 
whether the board is described as an admin- 
istrative body or a judicial body. The real 
point is, does the Act purport to confer on 
the board a judicial function normally per- 
formed by the courts of the land? Mr. 
Justice Manson had no doubt that the Act 
does so. 


In the Battaglia case, Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard said that although the board, acting 
under certain sections, may be exercising 
an administrative function, that does not 
preclude the board’s acting under other 
sections from exercising a judicial function. 
The same body may have administrative 
and judicial functions. The Board is exer- 
cising a judicial function in making the 
review under Section 54A. When there is 
a defined issue to be decided, namely, the 
validity of the claim according to the 
statute, between designated parties such as 
workmen on the one hand and the board 
on the other, these are indicia of a judicial 
function. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Manson held 
that the board has been constituted a 
judicial tribunal analogous to a Superior 
Court and with the powers of the Supreme 
Court of Canada to give a final judgment. 
It follows that its personnel must be chosen 
by the Governor General pursuant to the 
B.N.A. Act, Section 96. But that is not to 
say that the province could not appoint 
the members of an administrative board. 
He accordingly directed “that the finding of 
the Board be quashed and that the Board 
assess the compensation to be paid the 
applicants and pay the same.” Farrell et al. 
v. Workmen’s Compensation Board, (1960), 
31 W.W.R., Part 13, p. 577. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal . . . 


...declares void arbitration award affecting the 
interests of union not party to the arbitration 


On March 4, 1960, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal, allowing a union’s appeal, 
ruled that a union that was not a party to 
an arbitration, but whose interests were sub- 
stantially affected by the award (which was 
void), may bring a court action to declare 
the award void. Further, the Court de- 
clared that an award that expressly professed 
to dispose of the rights of nonparties to 
such arbitration was in excess of jurisdiction 
and thus void; and that jurisdictional dis- 
putes are not “grievances” and if they are 
to be arbitrated, then the arbitration.,must, 
be between the disputing. unions and not 
between any union and the employer. 

Mr. Justice Smith, rendering the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, recalled the 
circumstances of the dispute. 

Victoria Machinery Depot Company 
Limited employed members of Local No. 3 
of the Machinists, Fitters and Helpers’ In- 
dustrial Union and of Local No. 324 of 
the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitters Industry of the United States and 
Canada. Both unions had collective bar- 
gaining contracts with the company. In 
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recent years, rivalry arose between the two 
unions, both complaining to the employer 
of the way in which it apportioned work 
between them. Both unions threatened to 
force arbitrations on the employer under 
grievance proceedings of the collective 
agreements. 

First the Machinists union took this 
course, and an arbitration took place on its 
insistence. The company protested and con- 
tended that the point raised was not a 
grievance and not arbitrable under the 
grievance procedure. The arbitration board 
took the same view and held that the dis- 
pute was a jurisdictional dispute between 
the two unions and not with the company 
and could only be decided in an arbitration 
to which both unions were the parties. The 
board then made an award that the two 
unions should arbitrate the division of 
labour. 

The two unions did negotiate to that end, 
but they could not agree on terms of sub- 
mission, and nothing came of it. 

The Pipefitters then forced the company 
into an arbitration on division of work 
under the grievance procedure of their con- 
tract. The company again protested that 
the matter was not arbitrable. However, 
the arbitration between the Pipefitters and 
the company took place with the Machinists 
refusing to take part. The Board made an 
award which, among other things, held that 
the Pipefitters were entitled to do many 
types of work that admittedly its members 
had not previously done at the company’s 
plant. The company, under pressure from 
the Pipefitters’ union, put the award into 
effect and issued directions as to apportion- 
ment of the work, with the result that a 
number of the members of the Machinists’ 
union were laid off. 

The Machinists then brought a court 
action, claiming declarations that they were 
entitled to do nine specified types of work 
and that the Pipefitters’ award against the 
company was void. 

The trial judge, relying on the clause on 
jurisdiction in the Machinists’ collective 
agreement, which was similar to the cor- 
responding clause in the Pipefitters’ con- 
tract, held that the dispute was jurisdictional 
and that the effect of the jurisdictional 
clauses in the collective agreements was 
that when a jurisdictional dispute arose, the 
work should be apportioned as the em- 
ployer directed “pending a settlement by an 
independent arbitrator or pending a satis- 
factory settlement to all concerned.” He 
did not enlarge on how such settlement was 
to be reached when the parties could not 
agree on a basis for arbitration, or how 
such an impasse was to be resolved, but 
he held that the Machinists had not ex- 
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hausted their remedies under the jurisdic- 
tional clause of their collective agreement, 
and that until they did so, they could not 
sue; so he dismissed the action. (L.G., Jan., 
1960, p. 69). 

Mr. Justice Smith noted that the Machin- 
ists had claimed that the Pipefitters’ award 
was void on two main grounds: 


(1) that it was an attempt to deal with 
a jurisdictional dispute between the 
two unions under the guise of decid- 
ing a “grievance,” which meant a 
dispute between the union and em- 
ployer; 

(2) that the award attempted to decide 
the rights of the machinists who 
were no party to it, and though it 
did not bind the Machinists, it actu- 
ally operated to their detriment, and 
so was void. 


Both collective bargaining agreements had 
“srievance” clauses that were similar and 
followed immediately after the jurisdiction 
clauses, which indicates that those who 
drafted the agreements clearly distinguished 
between grievances and jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

The trial judge held that it was unneces- 
sary to decide whether the Pipefitters’ award 
was void or even “bad,” that both unions 
must let the employer divide the work 
when jurisdictional dispute arises, and that 
the unions are bound by that decision until 
another solution that satisfies all parties is 
reached. But the trial judge failed to decide 
how much or how little force that award 
should have. He implied that the award 
should never have been made, but he did 
not decide whether it could be ignored; 
actually, he said that he did not need to 
decide whether the award was void or 
voidable. The result was that though he 
said that it was the company’s duty to appor- 
tion the work, he did not say how it could 
do this with the Pipefitters’ union’s award 
still being there. 

Mr. Justice Smith was of the opinion that 
in those circumstances the decision whether 
or not the award was void could not be 
avoided. 

The company and the Machinists’ union 
asked that the award be declared void. The 
Pipefitters denied that either the Machinists 
or the company was in a position to attack 
the award. They contended that the Machin- 
ists could not attack it even by action for 
declaration because they were no party 
to it. 

Mr. Justice Smith rejected this contention. 
He was of the opinion that the scope of 
actions for declarations was being widened 
and the Machinists could claim the award 
to be void if they could show that their 


interests were substantially affected by the 
award. There is no doubt that the Machin- 
ists’ interests were affected. The decisions 
in some American cases point out that a 
void, as opposed to a voidable judgment, 
can be attacked by a stranger; in many 
English cases, the courts have allowed a 
stranger to impugn a void judgment. Mr. 
Justice Smith did not see any distinction in 
principle between attacking a void judg- 
ment and a void arbitration award. There- 
fore, the Machinists had the status to seek 
a declaration that the Pipefitters’ award 
was void. 

Regarding the grounds for the contention 
that the award was void, Mr. Justice Smith 
thought that Articles XI and XII of both 
collective agreements mean that jurisdicional 
disputes are not grievances and if they are 
to be arbitrated, then the arbitration must 
be between the disputing unions and not 
between any union and the employer. 

Consequently, when a union enforces on 
the employer arbitration of a jurisdictional 
dispute, there is no submission for the 
arbitrators to act, and without submission 
(unless the statute gives necessary author- 
ity), the arbitrators have no jurisdiction. 

Another reason for holding the award 
void was, in Mr. Justiec Smith’s opinion, 
that it expressly professed to dispose of 
the rights of nonparties, which was in excess 
of jurisdiction. The award was full of 
rulings that decided the rights of the 
Machinists and even outside trades and that 
alone was sufficient to make the award 
void. 


The trial judge held that the Machinists 
could not sue because they had not exhaust- 
ed their remedies under Article XI of the 
collective agreement. That remedy was to 
arbitrate with the Pipefitters. Mr. Justice 
Smith did not agree with that reasoning. 
He noted that the negotiations with the 
Pipefiters on the terms of arbitration were 
abortive and there was no prospect of agree- 
ment, and the Machinists had reached the 
point where they were entitled to sue. 

As to the Pipefitters, they had he same 
remedy as the Machinists; instead of forc- 
ing an arbitration on the employer, they 
had the right to sue the Machinists for a 
declaration of their rights, joining the em- 
ployer also as a defendant so as to bind 
him. 

The award being void, the Machinists 
might have been entitled to a decision 
apportioning the various items of work. 
But counsel for the Machinists did not ask 
for a decision in this respect and stated 
that the Machinists’ union was willing 
to abide by the ruling of the trial judge 
that the company should apportion the 
work. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the Machin- 
ists’ union appeal to the extent of declaring 
the Pipefitters’ award void. Machinists, Fit- 
ters and Helpers, Local No. 3 v. Victoria 
Machinery Depot Company Limited and 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ters Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local No. 324, (1960), 31 W.W.R., 
Part 12, p. 564. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia establishes new minimum wage for employees in amusement places 


In British Columbia a new minimum wage 
order which went into force on August 1 
set a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour 
for driving school instructors and for em- 
ployees in amusement places and provided 
for a 32-hour weekly rest. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations establishing 
a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour for 
driving school instructors and employees in 
amusement places was gazetted on July 14 
as B.C. Reg. 138/60 to go into force on 
August 1. The new order replaced a 1948 
order that set a minimum wage of $18 a 
week for employees who worked 40 or more 
hours a week and of 45 cents an hour for 
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part-time workers with lower rates for 
learners. 


The new order has a somewhat wider 
coverage than formerly, applying to driving 
school instructors as well as to a number 
of other workers not specifically covered 
by the previous order, including employees 
in dance studios, zoos, physical culture or 
health clinics and studios, charm and 
modelling schools and driving schools. The 
Order continues to cover employees in the 
following other places where a charge for 
admission or service is made to the public: 
indoor and outdoor theatres, dance-halls, 
dance pavilions, music halls, concert rooms 
and lecture halls (excluding players and 
artists); shooting galleries, bowling alleys, 
billiard parlours, pool rooms, ice rinks, 
roller rinks, amusement parks, golf courses, 
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sports grounds and arenas; swimming pools, 
bathing pavilions and dressing rooms, bath- 
ing beaches, steam baths; parking lots, auto 
camps, shoe-shine establishments and boat 
liveries. 

Golf caddies, watchmen, motion picture 
projectionists and persons subject to another 
order are again excluded. Supervisory, 
managerial or confidential employees, pre- 
viously excluded only from the overtime 
provision are now fully exempt. The Board, 
however, may determine whether or not an 
employee belongs in this category. 

In line with the usual practice, some varia- 
tion of the 75-cent minimum is provided. 
Pin-setters may be paid a minimum wage 
of 55 cents an hour and lower rates may 
also be paid to apprentices and handicapped 
or part-time workers under special permit 
from the Board, the Order providing that 
such employees must be paid the rate speci- 
fied in the permit. 


The daily guarantee provision has been 
brought into line with that in other orders. 
Every employee must be paid at his regular 
rate of pay for the entire period spent at 
work in response to a call from the em- 
ployer, with a minimum of two hours pay 
if he reports for work, unless his condition 
is such that he is not competent to perform 
his duties or has failed to comply with 
the Accident Prevention Regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. An em- 
ployee who commences work must receive 
at least four hours pay except where his 
work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School students 
reporting for work on a school day are 
to receive a minimum of two hours’ pay. 
Under the previous order all employees 
were entitled to at least two hours’ pay for 


Industrial Health and Safety Legislation, 1960 


(Continued from page 908) 


the Act is operated contrary to the Boiler 
and Pressure Vessels Act it shall “be deemed 
to endanger the safety of the persons em- 
ployed therein.” 

In Quebec, an amendment to the Motor 
Vehicles Act prohibits, except in towns, 
cities or urban territory, a bus driver from 
driving for more than 10 hours per 24 
hours, and the driver of a delivery truck 
from driving for more than 12 hours per 
24 hours, unless he has rested for eight 
consecutive hours within the 24-hour period. 
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reporting for work and part-time workers 
were guaranteed a minimum of three hours’ 
pay if they commenced work except in the 
case of force majeure or unless the Board 
gave special permission to vary the arrange- 
ment. 

As before, hours may not exceed eight 
in the day or 44 in the week unless the 
Board has approved a different arrangement 
in accordance with the exceptions provided 
in the Hours of Work Act and regulations. 
The Board may also permit longer hours 
during emergency conditions, in which case 
time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for all time worked beyond the pre- 
scribed daily and hourly limits. 

For the first time employees in amuse- 
ment places and other workplaces covered 
by the Order are entitled to a weekly rest 
of 32 consecutive hours. In exceptional 
cases, however, the Board may approve a 
different arrangement regarding a rest per- 
iod upon receipt of a joint application from 
the employer and employees concerned. 

The new order also contains the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly payment 
of wages, the posting of orders and work 
schedules and the keeping of records and 
employee registers. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


In Quebec, an amendment to the general 
minimum wage order (No. 4, 1960) added 
fishing establishments in the electoral dis- 
trict of Duplessis where fish and other 
seafoods are processed to the list of work- 
places without a regular workweek. This 
means that employees in such places are not 
entitled to overtime. 


The amendment was approved by O.C. 
1016 of June 28 and gazetted July 9 to take 
effect May 1. 


Also, a bus driver may not drive for more 
than 60 hours, and the driver of a delivery 
vehicle for more than 72 hours, in one 
week. 

In towns, cities and urban territory, bus 
drivers and drivers of delivery vehicles must 
not drive more than 250 miles in 24 hours. 

Before the amendment, the Act provided 
that bus drivers in the province were not 
to drive more than 250 miles in 24 hours 
but placed no limitation on the hours or 
mileage of drivers of delivery vehicles. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit at end of June down 19 per cent from number at 
previous month-end, up 35 per cent from year-earlier total. Total of initial 
and renewal claims and benefit payments both greater than during June 1959* 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on June 30 numbered 296,400, a 
figure 19 per cent less than the total of 
364,300 on May 31 but 35 per cent greater 
than the figure of 220,500 on June 30, 
1959: 

Although the decline since the previous 
month affected largely males, they still 
made up more than 75 per cent of the 
increase over last year. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during June numbered 128,500, which figure 
was about 22 per cent less than the 165,600 
in May but 20 per cent more than the 
107,100 in June 1959. 

Of the 76,900 initial claims filed in June, 
an estimated 12,000 (or one in six) were 
filed by persons who had exhausted benefit 
and wanted to re-establish credits. This was 
a sharp decline from May, when this group 
was estimated at about 50,000 (or almost 
one in two). 

(A claimant’s ability to re-establish en- 
titlement to benefit immediately after ex- 
haustion is considerably less outside the 
seasonal benefit period than during it. 
Twenty-four contributions within the pre- 
ceding 12 months must be proved, and a 
total of 30 contributions in the previous 
two years; whereas during the seasonal 
benefit period such a claimant qualifies for 
an extension under seasonal benefit Class 
B by reason of his having exhausted his 
regular benefit. Consequently he is less likely 
to file a new claim when he exhausts his 
benefit during the mid-May to December 
period than when he does so during the 
seasonal benefit period.) 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 275,900 for June, 
560,800 for May, and 197,000 for June 
1959. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file” at the local office as soon as the claim 
_is forwarded for computation. Consequently the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening’ and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’. 


Benefit payments totalled $26,800,000 in 
June, $52,200,000 in May, and $18,200,000 
in June 1959. 

The average weekly payment was $22.11 
for June, $22.17 for May, and $20.95 for 
June 1959. The higher average rate this 
year is partly explained by the combined 
impact of the greater proportion of males 
this June than last—their average rate being 
substantially higher than that for females— 
and by the new benefit rates established by 
the amendments to the Act made in Sep- 
tember 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for June showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,230,- 
270 who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 
1, 1960. 

At June 30 employers registered numbered 
328,945, an increase of 617 since May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June 7,099 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,352 were spot checks 
of postal and°~counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 177 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,570 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 190 cases, 
50 against employers and 140 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,686.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June totalled $23,- 
735,928.09 compared with $25,187,592.93 


in May and $19,406,132.90 in June 1959. 
Benefits paid in June totalled $26,841,962.03 
compared with $52,213,351.82 in May and 
$18,101,353.40 in June last year. The bal- 
ance in the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
on June 30 was $296,187,477.10; on May 
31 it was $299,293,511.04 and on June 30, 
1959 it was $434,152,690.64. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1754 July 13, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married woman, became employed 
as a stenographer and typist in a law office 
in C....:......., Que., on February 2, 1959. She 
continued in this employment until May 23, 
1959, when she went to M.........:.. Ouen to 
be with her sister, whose husband was 
drowned on that day. 

She returned\to''C:..2..% at the end of 
June, after which she resumed her duties 
in the law office and worked until July 4, 
when her employer-informed her that he 
was leaving the next day on a business 
trip, which was expected to last about five 
days. While out of town, he became ill and, 
as a consequence, was unable to return to 
GEES. Se, until some time in September or 
October 1959. 

On September 1, 1959, the claimant 
applied for benefit, by letter, to the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission in R........... , Que., and stated that 
for the previous two months she had been 
unemployed because of her employer’s 
absence, that she was unable to forward 
her insurance book as it was in the em- 
ployer’s. office, to which she had no access, 
and that she had tried without success 
to obtain other suitable employment in 
Cle Games 

On September 7, she again wrote to the 
local office and asked if it would be pos- 
sible to have her claim made effective to a 
date earlier than September 1, because, had 
she known her employer would have been 
absent from C............ for such a lengthy 
period, she would have applied for benefit 
on July 4. She added that each week she 
expected he would return and for that 
reason did not apply earlier. 

On December 28, 1959, the claimant com- 
pleted a formal application to have her 
claim antedated. to July 9 and in support 
thereof, referred to the reasons given in 
her letter of September 7 for not having 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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applied for benefit much earlier and, in 
addition, submitted seven telegrams she 
had received from the employer during his 
absence, all indicating that he expected to 
return tos@ sak soon. 

The insurance officer informed the claim- 
ant on January 13, 1960 that she was not 
entitled to have her claim antedated because 
she had not shown good cause for delay 
in making her claim (sections 46 (3) of 
the Act and 150 of the Regulations). 

On February 8, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees on the 
following grounds: 

...1 feel I have established good cause for 
the delay in filing my claim as explained in a 
letter to your office on September 7th, Age? 
in an interview with your Mr. G........... 
December. 28th, 1959, and also confirmed oy 
several telegrams sent to your office. The delay 
was caused by the fact that I was expecting 
(my employer) to return from one week to 
another, and by the telegrams you have on 
hand you will agree that I was justified in my 
belief. As there is a waiting period of one week 
before any benefit is paid, I did not consider 
it worthwhile to make my claim, thinking my 
employer would return before the waiting 
period was over. 

As already explained to your office, the last 
day I worked for (my employer) was July 4th, 
1959, when he advised me he was leaving the 
next day on a business trip and would return 
on July 10th. My salary was to be paid for 
this period. On July 16th I received a first wire 
from (my employer) stating he would return 
in a week. I received further telephone calls 
frond Miakee.. andr Ee, 194 to the same effect, 
as Min as the telegrams you already have in 
my 

The oat of referees unanimously dis- 
missed the appeal at a hearing held on 
March 16, 1960, at which the claimant 
was present. The board felt that the claim- 
ant had a valid reason for the delay in 
making her claim and that such reason had 
existed for the period July 9 to September 
1, 1959. The board, held, however, that 
she was not entitled to have her claim 
antedated during the period in question as 
she was not available for work in that she 
expected to be employed again by the 
same employer within a very short period 
of time. 


On April 14, 1960, with the permission of 
the chairman of the board of referees, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire for the 
following reasons: 

My request to have my claim antedated to 
July 9th, 1959, was refused mainly because it 
was decided, due to the fact that I was expect- 
ing my former employer to return to C 
that I was not available for work. As I have 
had ten years experience in a legal office I 
prefer that type of work, but would have 
accepted other employment in the meantime. 
However, no other work, temporary or per- 
manent, was available here. In my letter to the 
U.I.C. dated September ist, 1959, I stated that 
I had tried unsuccessfully to find other em- 
ployment here, but this point was not brought 
out at the hearing held in A............ on March 
16th last. I feel that consideration should be 
given on this point. 

Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I agree with the unan- 
imous finding of the board of referees, 
which is in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 46 (3) of the Act and 150 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations. 

It seems clear that the members of the 
board of referees were convinced that, 
notwithstanding the reasons given by the 
claimant for her delay in making a claim and 
her statement that she had sought, without 
success, suitable employment in C............ 
she had up to September 1 unduly pare 
her availability inasmuch as had her em- 
ployer returned in the meantime, she would 
not have accepted or continued in other 
employment. Moreover, the claimant has 
failed to prove that the employment which 
she had sought was of a permanent nature. 

For these reasons, I dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1756, July 13, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 36 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on January 13, 1960, 
and stated that he had worked as a truck 
driver for Canadian Breweries Transport 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., from November 
1956 to January 8, 1960, when he was laid 
off because of lack of work. 

In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479), the employer stated that the 
claimant became separated from his em- 
ployment because of an “Infraction of 
Company Rules & Regulations”. 

Because of the conflicting statements of 
the claimant and the employer regarding 
the cause of the separation, both parties 
were asked by the local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission to submit 
written comments. The claimant did not 
reply. However, the employer provided 
the following additional information: 


REASON FOR DISCHARGE: Customer (The 
Carling Breweries Ltd.) refuses to have 
this driver deliver for them. 


Reason 1) Failure to complete work assign- 
ment on time, thereby booking 
more hours than necessary. Sey- 
eral warnings. 


2) Consistently visited home during 
work hours contrary to instruc- 
tions and failed to deduct such 
time from booked hours. 


3) Consistently short on cash. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period January 10, 1960, the effective date 
of his claim, to February 13, 1960, because, 
in his opinion, the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own miscon- 
duct within the meaning of section 60 (1) 
of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. Upon receipt of the appeal, the 
insurance officer communicated with the 
Manager of the Canadian Breweries Trans- 
port Limited and learned that “in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Union 
Contract (the claimant’s) case was sub- 
mitted to arbitration on 15 February 1960. 
A decision is expected shortly and will be 
available for consideration.” 


The claimant and his representative, an 
official of the Brewery, Malt and Soft Drink 
Workers International Union Local 304, 
attended the hearing of the board of 
referees in Toronto on March 2, 1960. The 
board, by a majority decision, dismissed 
the appeal and maintained the disqualifica- 
tion that had been imposed by the insurance 
officer. The decision reads, in part: 

... The gentlemen who appeared handed to 
the Board a decision of Bora Laskin, Q.C., who 
was the arbiter in the grievance between the 
employer and the employee. The report stated 
that in the opinion of the arbiter there was | 
industrial misconduct in fact, but the warnings 
to the employee were such that they might 
be considered weak or vague, and, for this 
reason and other reasons, it was suggested that 
the employee be re-instated but, however, 
should suffer a period of suspension. 


It is the opinion of the majority of the Board 
that the claimant did, in fact, lose his employ- 
ment with Canadian Breweries Transport Ltd. 
on 8 January 1960, by reason of his own mis- 
conduct. The instances of misconduct were 
admitted by the claimant before the Board... 


The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion that in view of Mr. Laskin’s 
decision, referred to above, whereby the 
claimant should be re-instated to the employ 
of the company, he did not lose his em- 
ployment by reason of his own misconduct. 

On March 30, 1960, the insurance officer 
obtained the following information from 
the employer: 


The claimant’s last day worked was 8 Jan- 
uary, 1960, suspension commenced effective 9 
January, 1960. He was re-instated effective 15 
March, 1960, following his period of suspension. 
(The claimant) worked on 15 and 16 March, 
1960 and then resigned voluntarily. 
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majority members of the board of referees, 
that he did lose his employment on the 
latter-mentioned date by reason of his own 
misconduct. However, as it was considered 
that the claimant’s breach of the company’s 
rules did not warrant his dismissal but a 
suspension only, I am of the opinion that 
the nature of the irregularities which 
brought about his loss of employment was 
such as to show the existence of extenuating 
circumstances. For that reason, I hereby 
direct that the period of disqualification be 
reduced from five weeks to three weeks. 


Except for the foregoing modification, I 
dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
and also requested an oral hearing which 
was held in Toronto on July 6, 1960. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
represented at the hearing by F. G. Power, 
a solicitor of its legal branch. The claimant 
was present. 

Considerations and Conclusions: In the 
course of his testimony at the hearing, the 
claimant gave reasons why, in his opinion, 
the employer’s action in bringing about the 
loss of his employment on January 8, 1960 
was not justified. 

While not wishing to minimize the claim- 
ant’s side of the story, I feel, as did the 


New federal standards for state unemployment insurance to raise benefits and to 
extend the duration of benefit to 39 weeks in all states were recommended recently by 
the majority of the United States Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. 
The minority, on the other hand, proposed that federal grants should be made to states 
for supplementary benefits during periods of high national unemployment. 

Measures for dealing with unemployment unanimously recommended by the com- 
mittee were: increased federal aid to distressed areas and to employees and businesses 
hurt by foreign competition; raising the base on which unemployment insurance taxes 
are levied; increased public assistance aid to states; and federal financial aid to strengthen 
public employment services. 

Other measures proposed by the majority were: a nationwide vocational training 
program financed by- federal grants in aid; establishment of a youth conservation corps 


and special loans for retraining of certain adult workers; and legislation to provide for 


stand-by public works and emergency loan programs to enable prompt action to be taken 


at the outset of a recession. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 988) 

The company said it believed the con- 
ductor’s interpretation of the car limit rule 
was wrong, “but whether it was right or 
wrong is not the point at issue. He had no 
right to take the arbitrary action he did.” 

The company held that the discipline 
assessed was warranted because the conduc- 
tor’s action resulted in disruption of the 
North Vancouver yard work and in delay 
and expense to the company. Only the fact 
that this was the conductor’s first offence 
of this kind saved him from dismissal, the 
company added. 

In a general statement the Board said 
that “inasmuch as the Squamish subdivision 
now extends from North Vancouver to 
Lillooet, the operation of a through freight 
train out of North Vancouver with more 
than 70 cars was not permitted under the 
rule cited by the Brotherhood. 

In its decision it recommended, in view 
of the misunderstanding in the application 
of the car limit rule, that the discipline 
assessed be changed from 20 demerit marks 
to a caution. 

Case No. 732—Dispute between Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Vancouver) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen regard- 
ing the time within which notification of 
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the assessment of discipline has to be given 
to employees disciplined. 

On March 6, a conductor and a brake- 
man were notified that they had been 
assessed demerit marks, effective January 
30, in connection with a derailment allegedly 
brought about by excessive speed. The 
union contended that, in accordance with 
the current collective agreement, discipiine 
must be assessed within 15 days of the date 
of the investigation. 

The company, in its contention, stated 
that according to “the accepted practice” 
the notification to the employees had been 
placed in the company’s mail 14 days after 
the investigation; but the union protested 
the discipline on the ground that the em- 
ployees did not actually receive the notifi- 
cation within 15 days. 

The company added that after the protest 
had been made by the union, meetings 
were held between representatives of the 
union and the company, and the company 
had agreed to the union’s request that in 
future notification of. discipline would be 
sent by Royal Mail, the postmark on the 
letter to constitute the date of notification. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


\G 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 182 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 168 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued .for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

. (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
at: 


(a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
Tace, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
AGrICUhieaaars &). Ved: chem hated. dk. 2 $ 26,259.50 
DEleReom BCOCUCTION! Pali). LUT NO ace bee 95 414,389.00 
POstOrice Wime Report): eee a. 13 260,292.05 
Post-Orice Gruly Report) 25.8 en. 4 118,440.95 
TOI E ...ivennpetian ienalees ane iene ae 7 73,156.90 


‘The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 


contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 


formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 


tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment. 


provide that: ‘ 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts Shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if- there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; ay 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $18,755.10 was collected from 13 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is 
for distribution to the 546 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Morris Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of Morris River Stock- 
watering Dams. near Elbow Sask: Acorn Construction Ltd, relocation of Highway No 19 
from Elbow to intersection with Highway No 42, South Saskatchewan River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Charlottetown P E I: Jack Rawek, *exterior painting. Montreal Que: The Atlantis 
Flooring Co Ltd, *recovering kitchen floors & counter tops, Villeray Terrace; Belgo 
Construction, *masonry work, Villeray Terrace; Industrial Maintenance Ltd, *masonry 
work, Montreal North. Rowyn Que: Michel Rivard Ltee, *carpentry repairs; Delphis Cote 
Ltd, *repairs to roofs. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, *carpentry repairs; 
Metallic Industries Ltd, *repairs to roofs. Collingwood Ont: H M Tonge, *exterior paint- 
ing. Fergus Ont: Trim Painting Co, “exterior painting of housing units, (1/48). Galt Ont: 
Burnley Contracting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (4/49). Guelph Ont: Trim 
Painting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (3/48). Niagara Falls Ont: Trim Painting 
Co, *exterior painting of housing units (8/48). Petawawa Ont: Max A Crump Landscap- 
ing, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 13/58); Fontaine Nurseries 
Ltd, site improvement & planting for standard elementary school (DND 14/58). Stamford 
Ont: Trim Painting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (1/48). Stratford Ont: Trim 
Painting Co, *exterior painting of housing units (3/48). Calgary Alta: A E Pollock 
Landscaping Ltd, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units, (DND 7/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


St Regis Indian Agency Que: Angus L MacDonald Construction Ltd, alterations to 
Agency Office. Fort Frances Indian Agency Ont: Harry Christiansen Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of one-classroom day school, Wild Potato Lake on Seine River. Sioux 
Lookout Indian Agency Ont: P G Wallin Ltd, installation of new dishwashing unit & 
repairs to walk-in refrigerator, Sioux Lookout IRS. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: 
Cromar Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to Mohawk Institute, Brantford. Portage 
la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, roof repairs, Brandon IRS. Touchwood 
Indian Agency Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, installation of boiler at Gordon’s IRS. 
Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: Dawson & Hall Ltd, repair of fire damage, Fort Chipewyan 
Indian Day School. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of Janvier two-classroom Indian Day School, Janvier Reserve. Fort Vermilion 
Indian Agency Alta: High Prairie Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of water supply 
system & water treatment equipment, Assumption IRS, Hay Lakes. Peigan Indian Agency 
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Alta: Engineered Buildings (Calgary) Ltd, construction of two one-classroom schools, 
Sacred Heart residential school. West Coast Indian Agency B C: Port Alberni Home 
Builders Ltd, kitchen improvements, Alberni IRS. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: 
Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating, improvements to bathroom facilities, Cariboo IRS. 
Yukon Indian Agency Y T: J T Devlin Co Ltd, general improvements to buildings, Lower 
Post IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Dynamic Construction Ltd, construction of single storey APU Bldg 
& installation of generator set, RCAF Station; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, construction of 
drainage ditches, ground development, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: H W Corkum Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to Gladstone bulk storage bldg. Trenton Ont: Cribb 
Construction Co Ltd, conversion of leanto into auxiliary power unit room & installation 
of generator set, Hangar No 4, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: The Gas Machinery Com- 
pany (Canada) Ltd, *completion of residual work, supply & installation of air drying 
plant for Air Supply Plant for National, Research Council, NAE. Portage la Prairie Man: 
W & G Ellwood, construction of single storey APU bldg & installation of generator set, 
RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, rebuilding of intersite road, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of 
steel prefabricated beacon building & outside services, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: 
Alph’s Decorating Ltd, application of fire retardant coating within Hangars 3 & 4, 
including leantos, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Blanchet Bros, etxerior painting of 30 
bldgs & 109 PMQs, Camp. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Arno Electric Reg’d, replacement of underground power cable 
from power plant to distribution transformer at Spruce Park Married Quarters, RCAF 
Station. Chatham N B: Banfield & Miles, exterior painting of 150 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Longueuil Que: Pavage Richelieu Ltee, asphalt paving, concrete work, fencing, etc, grounds 
improvement at Jacques Cartier Barracks. Clinton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, replacement 
of concrete hardstand, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
alterations to heating system in Hewitt House, RMC. North Bay Ont: Donald M Hawkins 
Ltd, exterior painting of 232 PMQs, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Richards-Wilcox Cana- 
dian Co Ltd, repair to No 5 section of canopy type hangar door on Hangar No 12, 
RCAF Station; Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, repair of asphalt apron, Hangars 1 & 2, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Coxson Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 219 PMQs, 
Currie Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Drywall Decorating (Alberta) Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of 207 PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay Labrador: Dougal Painting Contractors Co Ltd, cleaning & refinishing 
the main floor areas at RCAF Station. Gander Nfld: Herwood Lumber Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of fly screens & storm windows on Administration bldg No 86, RCAF Station. 
Greenwood N S: Lester Croft, exterior trim painting of station bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacing water service line to bldgs Nos 2, 5, 9, 11, 
13, 35, 41 & hangars 1, 2 & 3, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: T Hogan & Co Ltd, repairs 
to refractory in boilers 1 & 2 in bldg No 9, Willow Park. Bathurst N B: Maritime Water- 
proofing & Contracting Co Ltd, exterior renovation & waterproofing of Armoury, Old 
Post Office Bldg. St. Hubert Que: Canadian Erectors Ltd, repairs to two Lee heaters 
at RCAF Station. Seven Islands Que: Tri-Bec Inc, installation of fire alarm protection 
system in Operation Bldg, walkways & towers, RCAF Station, Moisie. Ottawa Ont: Alf 
Grodde Ltd, cleaning & painting interior of Central Heating Plant at Uplands. Picton 
Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, repair of roads in PMQ Area, Picton Heights. 
Rockcliffe Ont: National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, re-roofing skating rink & west 
leanto curling rinks, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
layout & painting of markings on three runways, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Hurdman 
Paving Ltd, paving of CE-CEPE parking lot & PMQ entrance road, RCAF Station. Fort 
Churchill Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, extension of electrical power line & installa- 
tion of transformers. Portage la Prairie Man: G H Hay Decorating Co, interior painting of 
forty PMQs, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: A F Ware, exterior painting of sixty 
PMQs, RCAF ‘Station. Saskatoon Sask: Miller’s Sheet Metal & Roofing Contractors, 
application of roof, Drill Hall, Bldg 20, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Gallelli & Sons Co 
Ltd, construction of concrete curb & catch basins, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton 
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Alta: B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, painting exterior of bldgs, Hamilton Gault 
Barracks; B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Griesbach 
Barracks. Lancaster Park Alta: Meccon Installations Ltd, supply & installation of steam 
line, manhole, etc, RCAF Station, Namao. Penhold Alta: Coxson Decorating, interior 
painting of 30 PMQs, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C; Insul-Mastic & Building Products 
Ltd, exterior cleaning of bldgs & repainting, North Jericho. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Arctic Red River, Fort Good Hope, Fort Wrigley, Reindeer Station, Lake Claire 
Sweet Grass Creek, N W T: Maloney-Crawford Tank & Service Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of POL storage tanks. Hay River N W T: Infilco (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of 
equipment for water treatment plant. 


Department of Public Works 


Gull Island Nfld: Hedley Drover, construction of wharf. St Mary’s Nfld: LG & MH 
Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Launching Pond P E 1: Eastern (P E I) Contractors, retaining 
wall extension. Bayfield N S: Campbell & Grant Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Charlos Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. Eskasoni N S: 
Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of two-classroom school at Eskasoni Indian 
Agency. Northport N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf reconstruction & extension. 
Whycocomagh N §: Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of one-classroom addition 
with toilet accommodation & three-bedroom staff unit, Indian day school. Dalhousie N B: 
Stephen Construction Co Ltd, paving of approach road to public wharf; J W & J 
Anderson Ltd, roadway repairs. Richardson N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf 
extension. St. Andrews N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of Biological Station 
workshop. Stuarttown N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf extension. White Head N B: 
Clare Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Deschaillons Que: Plessis Construction 
Ltd, construction of protection works. Fort George Que: Ron Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of pump house & installation of water distribution system, James Bay Agency, 
& construction of frame bldgs at Paint Hills. L’Anse au Beaufils Que: Bisson Construction 
Inc, harbour improvements. Les Eboulements (St Joseph de la Rive) Que: Esdras Boivin, 
construction of protection wall. Les Ecureuils Que: Allmo Paving Ltd; extension to 
protection wall (1960). Montreal Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, installation of elevator, 
1613 Delorimier St. Rowyn Que: Les Entreprises Rouyn Ltd, addition & alterations, federal 
bldg. Ste Anne de Beaupre Que: Aime Fortin, repairs to wharf. Goderich Ont: George L 
Dillion Construction Ltd, installation of wales & guardrail. Ottawa Ont: Gendron Plumbing 
& Heating Co Ltd, supply & installation of two water pressure systems for X-Ray 
equipment, 555 Booth St; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of elevator, Rideau 
Hall; Roy Soderling & Co Ltd, renovations & air conditioning, photographic rooms, 
Public Archives Bldg, Sussex Drive; Federal Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration Ltd, supply 
& installation of air conditioning system, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square. Port Arthur Indian 
Agency Ont: O & H Construction Ltd construction of staff unit, Pic Indian day school, 
Heron. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Kovacs Construction Co Ltd, construction of two- 
classroom school, Six Nations No 7. Toronto Ont: Kovacs Construction Co Ltd, altera- 
tions to Dominion public bldg, 1 Front Street West. Wallaceburg Ont: Ontario Marine & 
Dredging Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf, transit shed & turning basin). Whitby Ont: 
Tracey Construction Inc, harbour improvements. Selkirk Man: J S Quinn Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf extension (Selkirk Shipyard). The Pas Man: Matheson Bros Ltd, altera- 
tions & additions to federal bldg. Carway Alta: Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to canopies, Canadian Customs & Immigration Bldg. Goodfish Lake Alta: Robert 
Holzer, construction of four-bedroom staff unit & school alterations, Saddle Lake Indian 
Agency. Edmonton Alta: *Erickson & Rimmer & Sons Construction Ltd, construction & 
delivery of steel ferry for Fort Providence, MacKenzie River; Alberta Mechanical Con- 
tractors Ltd, ventilation alterations to existing RCMP Rifle Range. Lakalsap B C: Stange 
Construction Co Ltd, addition of classroom & toilets, Indian day school. Renata B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Shoal Harbour B C: Wakeman & Trimble 
Contractors Ltd, construction of breakwater. Skookumchuck B C: Slade Contractors Co 
Ltd, construction of one-classroom school & three-bedroom staff unit. Stuart Island B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of wharf & float. Yoho National Park B C: W &.G 
Grant Construction (Pacific) Ltd, diversion of CPR mainline in vicinity of Wapta Lake, 
CPR mileage 125.4 to 126.0. Hay River N W T: Rain Bros Construction Ltd, & Park 
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Bros Ltd, grading, culverts & screened gravel surfacing, Hay River to Enterprise Develop- 
ment Road. Fort McPherson N W T: Alta Bend Ltd, construction of water supply & 
sewage disposal system with mains & services. Inuvik N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of floating wharf. MacKenzie River Ferry Crossing N W T: McNamara 
Construction Western Ltd, construction of approach roads & causeway. Carcross Y T: 
St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of warehouse, garage & roothouse, IRS. 


Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


Halifax N S: Fred Rhodenizer, installation of stokers, federal bldg. Cape Tormentine 
N B: Harbour Development Ltd, dredging. Saint John (Courtenay Bay) N B: Harbour 
Development Ltd, dredging. Quebec Que: A Gingras, alterations to 910 St Honore St. 
Rouyn Que: Les Entreprises de Rouyn Ltd, supply & installation of partitions, McQuaig 
St. Arnprior Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, ground improvements, Civil Defence 
College. Huntsville Ont: Sydney Earl, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Allied In- 
sulation, insulation of pipes, Central Heating Plant, Cliff St; R A Bingham & Son, 
installation of partitions, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to entrances, “B” & “C” Bldgs, Cartier Square; Ottawa Boiler & Steel Works, 
retubing boiler, Jackson Bldg; Roger E Boivin, redecorating washrooms, No 2 Temporary 
Bldg; McFarlane & Leblanc, electrical repairs, No 2 Temporary Bldg; Bun Wiseman, 
general repairs, 45 Spencer St; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, redecoration, 
Supreme Court Bldg; Roy Soderlind Co, general repairs, Geological Survey Bldg; Rene 
Cleroux, plumbing repairs, 555 Booth St; F J Shouldice Construction Co Ltd, general 
repairs, 552 Booth St; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, Post Office, 
Sparks & Elgin Sts; J M McQueen, exterior repairs, Rideau Hall; Campbell Steel & Iron 
Works, boiler room repairs, Cartier Square; The B Phillips Co, general repairs, 30 Lydia 
St; Thos P Crawford, installation of air conditioning unit, Laboratory, 30 Caldwell Ave; 
Welldun Plumbing & Heating, plumbing repairs, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs. Brandon 
Man: Merchandising Industries Co, installation of mail conveyor, federal bldg. Souris 
Man: Dodd Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of boiler, Post Office Bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Building Mechanics Ltd, general alterations, federal bldg. Regina Sask: 
Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting, Motherwell Bldg. Lethbridge Alta: General 
Construction Co, paving, federal bldg. Browning Passage B C: MacKenzie Dredging & 
Derrick Co Ltd, dredging, Pender Island Canal. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: MacPherson Construction, road repairs, Lock 1 to Lock 3, 
Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of elevated water storage tank, 
including concrete foundation, etc. Cartierville Que: South Shore Construction Inc, repairs 
to runway 15-33, Airport. Orillia Ont: Allan G Cook, *construction of two steel scows. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: Curran & Briggs Ltd, additional development, Airport. Uplands Ont: 
Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installa- 
tion of underground power distribution, Ottawa Airport. Regina Sask: Beattie Ramsay 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of ramps, sidewalks & access roads to serve new Air 
Terminal Bldg. Edmonton Alta: Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
water supply mains & sewage disposal lines, International Airport; Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater Ltd, supply & installation of high temperature water generators, International 
Airport. Lucy Island B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of single dwelling 
(Prince Rupert Agency). Vancouver B C:; Allied Builders Ltd, *construction of shallow 
draft buoy vessel for service on MacKenzie River. Frobisher Bay N W T: Bedard-Girard 
Ltd, installation of approach lighting. Resolute Bay N W T: The Tower Company Ltd, 
prefabrication, transportation & erection of storage bldg at bldg site & installation of 
ground antenna system at transmitter site. 
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Consumer Price Index, August 1960 

Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) advanced 0.3 per cent, from 127.5 to 
127.9, between July and August. A year 
ago the index stood at 126.4.* 

The increase resulted largely from a 1.0- 
per-cent increase in the food index from 
120.5 to 121.7, which approximated the 
usual July-August seasonal increase. The 
shelter, household operation, and other 
commodities and services indexes all edged 
up a fractional 0.1 per cent. The clothing 
index was down 0.5 per cent. 

In foods, higher prices were reported for 
eggs, beef, pork, bananas and oranges, with 
most domestic fruits and vegetables showing 
substantial seasonal declines. 

The shelter index moved from 143.9 to 
144.0, with rents unchanged but the home- 
ownership component, reflecting 1960 pro- 
perty tax changes, moving to higher levels. 

The household operation index edged 
up to 123.1 from 123.0 on the strength of 
price increases for coal, linoleum, textiles 
and household supplies. Fuel oil prices were 
lower and August furniture sales were in 
evidence on a number of furniture items. 

The other commodities and services index 
increased from 137.6 to 137.7 as higher 
prices were reported for gasoline, taxi fares, 
some rail fares, newspapers and personal 
care items. The drug index. was lower as 
substantial price decreases occurred on 
penicillin prescriptions. 

The clothing index declined from 110.8 
to 110.3, as mid-summer sale prices for 
women’s and -children’s wear and some 
footwear offset scattered price increases for 
cotton dress prints, boys’ trousers and men’s 
pyjamas. 

Group indexes one year earlier (August 
1959) were: food 120.5, shelter 141.9, 
clothing 109.7, household operation 122.6, 
and other commodities and services 135.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
showed mixed results between June and 
July: five of the ten regional city indexes 
were lower, four were higher and one 
unchanged.+ Decreases ranged from —0.5 
per cent in both Halifax and Montreal to 
—0.1 per cent in Toronto; increases ranged 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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narrowly from +0.2 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina to +0.3 per cent in St. John’s, Win- 
nipeg and Edmonton-Calgary. The Saint 
John index was unchanged. 

Food indexes were lower in six cities and 
higher in the other four regional cities. 
Shelter indexes rose in six Cities, declined 
in three cities and remained unchanged in 
the remaining regional city. Clothing in- 
dexes were quite steady; they remained 
unchanged at June levels in five cities, 
declined in three cities and increased in the 
other two cities. Household operation in- 
dexes showed mixed results, with indexes 
down in three cities, up in four cities and 
unchanged in the other three. Other com- 
modities and services indexes increased in 
three regional cities, decreased in six cities 
and remained unchanged in the other 
regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Halifax —0.6 to 126.4; Montreal 
—0.6 to 127.2; Ottawa —0.4 to 128.2; Van- 
couver —0.2 to 127.5; Toronto —0.1 to 
130.1; Winnipeg +0.4 to 125.4; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.4 to 123.6; St. John’s +0.3 to 
116.5*; Saskatoon-Regina -++0.3 to 124.0. 
Saint John remained unchanged at 128.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent 
between June and July this year, from 231.9 
to 232.2, and was 0.5 per cent above last 
year’s July index of 231.1. 

The increase was not evenly distributed 
among the component groups; all but two 
of the eight major group indexes declined. 

Higher prices for eggs, oils and fats, fresh 
and cured meats, furs, and livestock pushed 
the animal products group index up 1.8 per 
cent from 246.0 to 250.5, which was suffi- 
cient to account for the slight rise in the 
total index. The index for the chemical 
products group was unchanged at 188.2. 

The index for the vegetable products 
group was down 0.2 per cent from 205.2 to 
204.7. There was a drop of 0.4 per cent 
in the wood products group index from 
307.5 to 306.3. Decreases of 0.1 per cent 
occurred in the textile products, iron prod- 
ucts, and non-metallic minerals group in- 
dexes. 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1960 

Recording the smallest July increase in 
six years, the United States consumer price 
index (1947-49—100) rose 0.1 per cent 
between mid-June and mid-July to a new 
record high, 126.6. It was 126.5 at mid-June 
and 124.9 in July 1959. 

This was the fifth consecutive month in 
which a new high was reached, and the 
increase during the month was the 13th in 
16 months. 


Monthly Indexes 


Principal causes of the latest increase 
were higher prices for food (although the 
increase here was smaller than usual at this 
time of year), gasoline and services. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100), after holding 
steady for two months, rose from 110.3 to 
110.9 between mid-May and mid-June. This 
index is now 1.6 points higher than in June 
last year. 


Canadian Co-operatives Report 8-Per-Cent Increase in Business 


The volume of business done by Canadian marketing, purchasing, fishermen’s and 
service co-operatives in the year ended July 31, 1959 was 8 per cent greater than in the 
previous year, it is reported in the 28th annual edition of Co-operation in Canada, a 
publication of the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 

The 1959 total was $1,363,752,000, compared with $1,245,423,000 in 1958. 

The number of co-operative associations in Canada increased to 2,905 during 1959 
from 2,883 the year before, but the number of shareholders or members dropped from 


1,580,089 to 1,564,514. 


The marketing and purchasing co-operatives accounted for by far the largest volume 
of business—a total of $1,296,273,000 in 1959, compared with $22,744,000 in service, and 


$25,161,000 in fishermen’s co-operatives. 


Although fewer marketing and purchasing co-operatives reported in 1959, there was 
an increase of $55 million in assets over 1958. Assets in 1958 totalled $505,023,000; in 


1959 the total was $560,148,000. 


Liabilities to the public increased from $283,176,000 in 1958 to $314,686,000 in 1959. 
Liabilities to members also increased from $77,175,000 in 1958 to $79,528,000 in 1959. 

Net worth of the reporting marketing and purchasing co-operatives increased from 
$144,672,000 to $165,933,000, and members’ equity from $221,847,000 to $245,461,000. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (num- 
eral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 143 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarpb. Forty-second Annual Report for 
the Year ended December 31, 1959. Ed- 
monton, 1960. Pp. 37. 

2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Forty-third Annual Re- 
port, Year ended December 31, 1959. [Vic- 
toria?] Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 48. 

3, ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BoarD. Annual Report, 1959. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 103. 

4. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoarD. Thirtieth Annual Report for 
the Calendar Year 1959. Regina, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 24. 


Business 


5. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Changing Dimensions of Office Manage- 
ment; Technical and Managerial Trends in 
Administrative Operations. New York, 
c1960. Pp. 159. 

Describes “some of the changes that have 
taken place in data processing, in systems 
planning, in office services, in the design and 
maintenance of office facilities, and in many 
other areas of administrative responsibility.” 

6. ANTHONY, Epwarp L., Ed. Equity 
Capital and Small Business. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 78. 

A collection of eight articles on different 
aspects of equity capital. Partial Contents: 
Equity Capital and Small Business. Steps in 
incorporating a Business. Equity Financing for 
the Small Firm. Some Current Sources of 
Financial Assistance. Equity Financing for 
Smaller Business. Equity Capital for Small 
Business Corporations. 

7. SANZO, RICHARD. Ratio Analysis for 
Small Business. (2d ed.] Washington, GPO, 
1960.5 Pp. 55: 

Describes the different types of business 


ratios, how they are obtained and how they 
can be interpreted. 


Collective Bargaining 


8. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Col- 
lective Bargaining; a Workers’ Education 
Manual. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 158. 
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Deals with “...the definition and origins of 
collective bargaining, the conditions essential 
for its success, how it works, the subject matter 
of collective bargaining and agreements, the 
practical application of agreements, procedures 
for the settlement of disputes, unfair labour 
practices, various consequences of breakdowns. 
in collective bargaining and, finally, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, and the attitude of the State 
towards collective bargaining.” 

9. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Collective Bargaining or Monopoly. Pitts- 
burgh [1960?] Pp. 90. 

Presents arguments in favour of collective 
bargaining. Expresses the fear that certain sec- 
ions of the new Labor-Management Reporting. 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, as well as future 
labour legislation, may interfere with collective 
bargaining by unions. 

Congresses and Conventions 

10. SouTH AFRICAN TRADE UNION COUN- 
ciL. Report of Proceedings, Fifth Annual 
Conference held at Durban, April/May, 
1959, Johannesburg [1959?] Pp. 137. 

11. INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CANADA. Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Conference, Toronto, On- 
tario, October 21-24, 1959. Toronto, Dis- 
tributed for the Institute... by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press [1960?] Pp. 214. 

Some of the topics discused were the opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seawya; the Heeney 
report on the Civil Service; pension plans in 
public and private employment; provincial- 
municipal relations; and, energy resources 
and the national interest. 

12. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. ONTARIO 
CHAPTER. Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference of the Ontario Chapter, 
Honey Harbour Ontario, September 18th, 
19th, 20th, 1959. [Toronto, 19607] Pp. 21. 


Economic Policy 


The following are Materials prepared in 
connection with the study of employment, 
growth and price levels for consideration by 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, and published in Washington by 
je sooner mens Printing Office in 1959 and 


13. BERNSTEIN, EDWARD Morris. Inter- 
national Effects of U.S. Economic Policy. 
Ppwg93s 

Study paper No. 16. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

14. EcKsTEIN, OTTO. Steel and the Post- 
war Inflation, by Otto Eckstein and Gary 
Fromm. An Analysis of the Inflation in 
Machinery Prices, by Thomas A. Wilson. 
Pp. 81. 

Study papers nos. 2 and 3. At head of title: 
86th Cong., 1st sess. Joint Committee print. 

15. GurRLEY, JoHN Grey. Liquidity and 
Financial Institutions in the Postwar Period, 
by John G. Gurley. Profits, Profit Markups, 
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and Productivity: an Examination of Cor- 
porate Behavior since 1947, by Edwin Kuh. 


Tepe tL, 
_ Study papers nos. 14 and 15. At head of 
title: 86th Cong., 1st sess. Joint Committee 


print. 

16. Harris, SEYMOUR EpwIn. The In- 
cidence of Inflation: or Who gets Hurt? By 
Seymour Harris. Protection against Inflation, 
by H. S. Houthakker. The Share of Wages 
and Salaries in Manufacturing Incomes, 
1947-56, by Alfred H. Conrad. Pp. 153. 

Study papers nos. 7 8, and 9. At head of 


title: 86th Cong., ist sess. Joint Committee 
print. 


17. HirscH, WERNER Zvi. Analysis of 
the Rising Costs of Public Education, by 
Werner Z. Hirsch. Trends in the Supply and 
Demand of Medical Care, by . Markley 
Roberts. Pp. 85. 

Study papers nos. 4 and 5. At head of 
title: 86th Cong., 1st. sess. Joint Committee 
print. 

18. KNOWLEs, JAMES WILEY. The Poten- 
tial Economic Growth in the United States, 
by James W. Knowles, with the assistance 
of Charles B. Warden, Jr. Pp. 56. 


Study paper No. 20. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


19. Krepps, THEODORE JoHN. An Evalua- 
tion of Antitrust Policy: its Relation to 
Economic Growth, Full Employment, and 
Prices. Pp. 49. 


Study paper no. 22. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


20. REDFORD, EMMETTE SHELBURN. Po- 
tential Public Policies to deal with Inflation 
caused by Market Power, by Emmette Red- 
ford. A Brief Interpretive Survey of Wage- 
Price Problems in Europe, by Mark W. 
Leiserson. Pp. 86. 

Study papers nos. 10 and 11. At head of 


title: 86th Cong., 1st sess. Joint Committee 
print. 
21. ROWEN, HENRY. National Security 


and the American Economy in the 1960's. 


Peace. 
Study paper No. 18. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


22. SCHULTZE, CHARLES L. Prices and 
Costs in Manufacturing Industries, . by 
Charles L. Schultze and Joseph L. Tryon. 
Pp: 58: 


Study paper no. 17. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

23. SCHULTZE, CHARLES L. Recent In- 
flation in the United States. Pp. 137. 

Study paper no. 1. At head of title: 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

24. SMITH, WARREN LOUNSBURY. Debt 
Management in the United States. Pp. 154. 

Study paper no. 19. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 

25. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Extent and Nature of Frictional Unem- 
ployment. Pp. 69. 

Study paper no. 6. At head of title: 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


86th 


86th 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF LagBor STATISTICS. 
The Structure of Unemployment in Areas 
of Substantial Labor Surplus. Pp. 34. 


Study paper no. 23. At head of title: 86th 
Cong., 2d sess. Joint Committee print. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


27. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Fitting the Job to the Worker. International 
Conference of Zurich, 2nd-6th March 1959, 
General Report by Prof. Bernard Metz. 
Project no. 6/07E. [Paris, 1960] Pp. 115. 

The participants at the conference discussed 
the following: the respective roles of physiology 
and experimental psychology; heavy muscular 
work; work place design; presentation and use 
of sensory information provided by the work 
process; design of controls; lighting and noise; 
heat and the working convironment; and, 
working hours and rest periods. 

28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Job 
Evaluation. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 146. 

Provides a brief description of the aims and 
methods of job evaluation, some examples 
and information based on actual experience 
with job evaluation schemes, and some com- 
ments on the use of job evaluation as an aid in 
wage determination. 


Labour Organization 


29. BRIEFS, GOETZ ANTONY. Unionism 
reappraised from Classical Unionism to 
Union Establishment. Washington, American 
Enterprise Association, 1960. Pp. 67. 

The author states in the Preface, “In the 
following pages we shall try to trace the course 
of trade union development, to seek an ex- 
planation of the change in the union’s nature 
and modus operandi, and to bring out some 
of the implications which big unionism in its 
‘established’ status has for modern society.” 

30. EvANs, Eric Wyn. Mabon (William 
Abraham 1842-1922). A Study in Trade 
Union Leadership. Cardiff, University of 
Wales Press, 1959. Pp. 115. 

William Abraham was active on behalf of 
Welsh miners in the British trade union move- 
ment for over forty years. He worked for the 
Eight Hour Day and for the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. He was a Member of Parlia- 
ment and later a member of the British Privy 
Council. 


Labouring Classes 


31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Six Broadcasts on the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Pp. 40. 

These broadcasts were given in the “Canada 
at Work” broadcast series. Contents: Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, by A. T. Jousse. 
The Role of Psychiatry in Rehabilitation, by 
G. C. Sisler. Vocational Guidance in Rehabili- 
tation, by E. K. Ford. Physiotheraphy and 
Rehabilitation, by G. Gower-Rees. Occupational 
Therapy in Rehabilitation, by M. R. Hood: 
The Role of the Medical Social Worker in 
Rehabilitation, by F. Johanneson. 

32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Speaking out...about the Older Worker 
Problem. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 


Pp. 26. 
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These are talks given in the “Canada at 
Work” broadcast series in the Fall of 1959. 
Contents: A Summary of the Older Worker 
Problem, by Michael Starr. An Industrialist’s 
Views on the Older Worker Problem, by_W. 
H. Cruickshank. Hold that Pension! By Cecil 
G. White. Labour’s Views on the Older 
Worker Problem, By John W. Bruce. Experi- 
ence Available, by Ian Campbell. 

33, HarTLE, DoucLas G. Unemployment: 
Cause? Treatment? Cure? Toronto, Ontario 
Woodsworth Memorial Foundation, 1960. 
Pp. [24] 

34, INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
GREsS. Labour Policy in Third Five Year 
Plan; Memorandum. New Delhi, 1960. 
Epo 0: 

35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port of the Director-General. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1960. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 1. (Part 1-2). 
International Labour Conference. Forty-fourth 
session, Geneva, 1960. Contents: Pt. 1. Youth 
and Work. Pt. 2. Fourteenth Report of the 
International Labour Organization to the 
United Nations. 

36. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Hospital Benefits, Early 
1959, Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 37. 

A study of the hospital benefit features of 
health and insurance -plans under collective 
bargaining based on a analysis of 300 selected 
plans. 


Wages and Hours 


37. STIEBER, JAcK W. The Steel Industry 
Wage Structure; a Study of the Joint Union- 
Management Job Evaluation Program in 
the Basic Steel Industry. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1959. Pp. 380. 

_ The wage structure system in the basic steel 
industry in the U.S. is based on job descrip- 
tions and classifiecations negotiated jointly by 
the steel companies and the United Steel- 
workers of America. This book discusses 
these negotiations and the development and 
administration of the job evaluation program. 

38. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Prob- 
lems involved in applying a Federal Mini- 
mum Wage to Agricultural Workers, by 
Harry S. Kantor with the assistance of Cora 
S. Cronemeyer and Francis L. Hauser. 
Washington, 1960. 2 Volumes. 

“Much of the present study represents an 
effort to identify the practical difficulties in 
the application of a minimum wage to agricul- 


ture and to develop solutions, or approaches to 
solutions.” 


Miscellaneous 


39. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
ENERGY. Report. 1st-2nd. Oct. 1958-July 


1959. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959-1960. 
2 Volumes. 


Henry Borden, chairman. Contents of 1st 
Report: Export of Natural Gas and Crude 
Oil. Regulaton of Pipe Line Companies. 
National Energy Board. Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Limited. Contents of 2nd Report: Crude 
Oil Reserves. Production and Marketing of 
Canadian Oil. Export of Canadian Oil. Future 
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Markets for Canadian Oil. The Montreal 
Market. Conclusions and Recommendations. 

40. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. Choosing your 
Career. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 32. 

Booklet prepared for young people leaving 
school. Suggests different types of jobs and 
the training necessary for them. The material 
in this booklet has particular reference to 
British students. 

41. GREAT BrRiTAIN. Factory DEPART. 
MENT. Report on Safety and Health in the 
Building and Civil Engineering Industries, 
1954-1958. London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 30. 

42. Group OF FouR ON ECONOMIC OR- 
GANIZATION. A Remodelled Economic Or- 
ganization. [A Report by the Group of 
Four established by the Resolution of 14th 
January 1960 of the Twenty Governments 
and the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community] Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1960. 
Poise 

The Group of Four consisted of W. 
Randolph Burgess, Bernard Clappier, Sir Paul 
Gore-Booth and Xenophon Zolotas. The Group 
of Four on Economic Organization met to 
consider the reorganization of the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation to allow 
for inclusion of the present eighteen members 
plus the Associate Members, Canada and the 
U.S.A. This report briefly reviews the work of 
the OEEC and suggests what the Group of 
Four thinks are the principal aims and tasks 
for a future Organization ‘“‘in the light of 
experience and changes in the economic 
scene.” The Group of Four includes proposals 
for membership, name and structure and the 
necesary juridical and transitional arrange- 
ments, and a suggested draft Convention. The 
proposed name for the new Organization is the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

43. INCE, (SIR) GODFREY HERBERT. The 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. Pp. 215. 

The author was Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service from 
1944 to 1956. He describes the function of 
the Ministry and some of the problems with 
which it has had to deal with and outlines its 
principal duties. 

44, MONTREAL. UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Les relations 
industrielles: signification et recherche, par 
Jean-Real Cardin. Montreal, 1960. Pp. 22. 

A general discussion of industrial relations 
research. 

45. PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION. 
OTTAWA CHAPTER. Conference for Personnel 
Officers, March, 1960. Text of Major 
Speeches. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 44. 

Contents: The Role of the Civil Service 
Commission, by G. A. Blackburn. The Role 
of the Department of Finance in Personnel 
Administration, by H. R. Balls, D. E. Ander- 
son, J. E. E. MacLaren [and] J. B. Moore. 
The Role of the Treasury Board in Personnel 
Administration, by C. J. MacKenzie. The Role 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 18, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labonr Force 

Both Sexes............ Reve 6,454 126 448 1,816 2,376 1,114 574 
Agricultural....... ie 690 . 52 130 176 298 32 
Non-Agricultural 5,764 124 396 1, 686 2,200 816 542 

DP Nes ree ec vcsapciaccungiigacauciesacnotsevn 4,801 106 346 1,361 Le 836 435 
/Acuig hod In Eo ee ee 631 bs 50 122 157 272 28 
Non-Agricultural..............0.00005 4,170 104 296 1,239 1,560 564 407 

PRIA Gide o's o's o.jedeeccecie ohio 1,653 20 102 455 659 278 139 
AR AICULUUEEINS. MOINS fhe. sc cins st coe. 59 r Ps - 19 26 * 
NonsAgriedl tural ty jodcc. see. eee 1,594 20 100 447 640 252 135 

ATA Pees eee aos nie wals bare ee aes 6, 454 126 448 1,816 2,376 1,114 574 
Lae aper Test: LIES eel aas eleree vielen baie es 617 13 48 217 193 104 42 
Oe VEAUS Body eiy arc lehal asi fistalalelsje:a pains 829 24 61 271 269 140 64 
Pit CSUERI SE Aco cilscinsedescscsiv ed ne os 2,954 58 182 822 1,120 497 275 
BO GEEVORTH .)...5 fcldledie doG\TaeT soe cess 1,821 29 137 455 701 325 174 
GB yearsiand OVET.i.c. ic. dace de eee eee 233 Lg 20 51 93 48 19 

Persons with Jobs 

Alietatiteleroups i: 4. ceded. > os ega0+ bo» 6, 154 111 428 1,715 2,283 1,085 532 
PUES A, Gnicic dinieirie Sy sieis vie dis fie s-mc 4,553 91 827 1,278 1,648 12 402 
ERS IUETE. S Ses Sn oie Ries eee 1,601 20 101 437 640 273 130 
PROMI EALAL SC is micas coh esis sees nes 682 , 51 128 174 296 31 
Non-Agricultural...................5 5,472 109 377 1,587 2,109 789 501 

PANGAN OU UATE IEG les cic.a.ccsje.sGo cies v eae cass 5,010 89 341 1,438 1,954 736 452 

CLIT. aes Sana: aa! Sr 3,570 71 251 1,046 1,367 501 334 
TRS0 nT LS aes, REN Se See 1,440 18 90 392 587 235 118 
Persons Withont Jobs and Seeking Work 

WOUNIDEROR mtn «ad. Td. a+ 48 «859 <> sick « 300 15 (+) 20 101 93 29 42 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

rw DSS SS), wee ge COO eee eee 5,326 149 462 1,519 1,769 903 524 
Ie oot santa Aber tr sane 1,070 39 101 285 330 191 124 
PRIA ERE ee ches /Pscia cis siane stew ses ces 4,256 110 361 1,234 1,439 712 400 
* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later, 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
June 18, 1960 May 21, 1960 June 20, 1959 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(?) Work (1) 
Total looking. for worker emm « eeencieieie/-iediarey eles 328 312 431 416 261 247 
Without Jobs? cc. cscseccne ss ates acer menaced 300 287 399 385 234 222 
Under Limonthwins sin. + oacigs +s memes 85 _ 75 — 61 _—. 
1. 3 mouths:.2. 2s wactee se eect sake 91 — 119 _ 1678 — 
4— § monthssac. ademas eee eee eae 62 — 135 _ 45 _— 
V—=12 monbhiscisielcoisis «is aises le etepaeleteets 44 — 50 _ 37 _ 
1S—18 monthavcesn secnese eco etieeaaste mets uf — = — Es _— 
19 aind Over) jw. vars sinaieleslesres en cleereatae sete ll _— 13 _ il _ 
‘Worked’. ...... Sevan: Mengoanamonss damit 28 25 32 31 27 25 
114 hours: .. istioicittsemenceys sie nisienen : i 10 10 = * 
16—34 hours.wersee se rerr ser aes RESET 20 18 22 21 20 18 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—tLabour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. = 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Sourcre: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- A 

— as + porta, @ Bi é: fava Bayle Totals* 

ont de anu- torage ‘onstruc- ublice 3 A a 

Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade Ipavestanag re 
Spot ment) {Income 

1955—Total....} 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 | 3,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total. .-.| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 | 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....| 835 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 | 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total. .-»| 526 4,745 1, 664 271 1,336 285 2,356 | 4,334 717 16,434 
1959— Total....| 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2,527 | 4,821 770 17,717 
1959—May..... 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 75.3 626.0 | 1,218.4} 191.7 | 1,482.3 
une ..| 46.5 429.2 150.7 : 1,527.4 
Julys..... 47.2 419.0 152.9 505.5 
Avge ot 46.4 422.7 152.6 1,515.4 
Sept...... 47.0 433.0 151.8 549.6 
Octiy.2.% 47.0 434.0 150.7 1,545.2 
NOV). 47.1 421.0 148.0 1,510.8 
Deon, 58 46.1 419.9 142.5 1,482.1 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 140.3 1,458.7 
Hebe. 46.7 418.8 141.3 A 5 a 1,461.1 
March...| 46.7 421.2 138.7 1,462,6 
April.....} 44.7 422.9 145.0 1,486.9 
May*....| 45.2 429.7 147.9 ; 5 209.8t] 1,532.6 
Junef.....] 46.8 434.8 150.7 1,576.8 
EE ee ee ee ee 


Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. © 
“Includes post office. wages and salaries. ' i 


‘Figures in this column are for total labour income Canada but are not éatalaot the fi i ini 
aire z U M , . : es in the remaining columns 
of ey table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not Conn: (See also headnote.) 
evised. 


{Preliminary, 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at June, 1960 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,866,502. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smailer number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-i—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! in Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 7 
—____——__| Average |——____—_____—__| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate] Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand} Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand! Salaries 


Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
RODD ets stale: Seen aisse oelete states g 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
(OTE Se EA Oe OC aeree 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
AE Met shat ciste,53s fare p'sye'e's 0:0 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
Pee oe ae ee ees 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
Oe Satie tote a: 15 jello wisferes 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 1th. 1 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
MUNG emaniathls eietaisis ie aie sinless.» 123.5 212.8 171.6 (ane 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
Ug siee e eS 123.1 212.4 177 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
PAABURG Sette oa lola.sle baaleiete’s «+ 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
September................. 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
OBCODOL trices, sas wialete lait «:- 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
INGVEMDbEr. sh.scc0 dacs s-- 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
Wiecombers er... 3..0ec0s 118.1 200.0 168.6 72,41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
MOMUAT Series s scesheeee «0 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
IB DTAATY ec tisajeis iis, vie8 sos se 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
BNO eee tes. « Psi OO otto xs 114.2 201.5 175.4 75:37 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
runt I RS ee Ae 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
NES Mab mates e+ baie ele ofe.3 6:5 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
SUMO fap njetine neice cates cles. 122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pice oe oman estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


Txcunicat Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


a 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Area _—— 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 

Newfoundland..cccactorsronrecte ee ee ee 121.5 106.5 117.5 66.40 67.89 63.58 
Prince EdwardIsland i) feted fes4- enteeias «cells ee ats 131.4 114.9 127.4 55.88 56.93 55.59 
Nova Se0tias sigs ciecciew nok creas oe ener oe 97.3 87.4 96.0 62.26 62.71 60.55 
New BBranswiGhieac ts clic oi fe saarke anegiettie cle Serene ees 97.7 90.0 98.0 61.37 63.20 59.73 
Quebees.i oc Aad. . ail aeehe Ry acee eee. eee 117.8 113.6 117.6 72.41 73.33 70.69 
Ontario: 05) sercnglts ghee AR 1.3 eee ee 119.8 117.6 121.4 78.42 78.68 76.73 
Manitoba: | op Gata Piensa ace fees 6 ereetoe aieiaiens reer 111.4 106.7 111.8 71.28 71.09 70.60 
Saskatchewan wx sles (e verter eee TS 128.5 120.0 133.2 71.34 71.41 69.77 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 153.9 145.7 154.7 76.58 76.86 75.94 
British Columbia (including Yukon)............:.... 116.1 113.9 117.9 82.78 83.36 81.29 

Canada.) . 2. dbias4. oa... fee 118.8 114.8 119.6 75.38 75.98 73.82 

Urban Areas 

StaJohi's.|, ib eadese be Bote h inet Syeda chard on eee 132.0 121.0 1308. 54,29 55.90 53.75 
Sydney... §;.< seine. nceek ane een eae ates Gee eee 85.6 72.0 89.2 76.37 76.25 73.54 
Flalifax, .. Ke sieteaerad cle Meno asl: on Be area Mera eeeeTtere 115.3 114.0 116.2 61.59 61.62 60.11 
Moncton... deh. bn cae ©... eerie ee es 97.8 93.9 98.5 60.11 59.60 57.41 
SaintiJohni....2.4% f... fcak denb cs. bee eee 100.8 100.4 95.4 60. 22 60.90 57.01 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere. J) 20.).-+.). ete as eee = 118.8 116.0 110.0 86,33 89.38 87.93 
Quebec, .. bese eke ss aibeteess oferta aces ieiaaeeeemeeee 112.7 109.4 110.9 63.21 63.81 61.99 
Sherbrooke. 2.30.0. 5 <b deplete sn Weedeater 100.5 97.4 100.5 60.85 63.75 59.70 
Shawinigan: .&.f0beechs faites = eee e aes meee 104.6 101.5 97.4 81.97 83. 83 80.80 
Three Rivers), these ae eee meet eg tee aaa aetna = 116.1 110.9 117.9 68.06 68.68 67.81 
Drummond valles...\: ice. /n1 etch oles eee ease eee 74.8 74.0 75.3 59.99 61.41 60.51 
Montreal: (54 cicoieicivtes Beclerte e oe eee 123.6 122.3 123.9 74.49 74.74 72.38 
Ottawa—Hull $5). 5.. 5. Rtec ose Aieitdotio an cence 124.9 120 125.2 69.64 69.66 68.12 
Kingston...j..siiiee->. 6 diet code oo beter 111.9 108.7 111.6 75.12 73.48 69.09 
Peterborought .5 74... b.tech eet aes eee yes One ree 98.2 97.4 102.1 83.65 84.06 82.34 
Oshawa. icin cen he ob sob imeblacccbere Meet ei ae teiertarerse 186.8 185.3 182.5 91.03 92.36 86.87 
TOLOMEO jae eeas s «balck eerste Gennes) tee eee ed 129.9 128.9. 131.0 78.81 78.82 77.19 
Hamilton. iyi. 0:2 ofr olden - hes deen cin 114.5 112.6 112.7 83.12 84.44 81.96 
St. Catharines.......... + ay 1 cae ee 110.4 109.4 113.2 83.85 85.72 84.32 
Niagara Falls; 722s eae teen eee 100.5 95.8 102.7 77.33 79.17 75.33 
Brantford, ....,naics «ses 30 aga teat ae eee 83.1 83.5 91.2 71.87 72.11 70.55 
Guelphs. costae saree ORGS ach eee eT Cee: nen ences 121.3 122.4 128.2 69.47 70.34 68.32 
Galt ore § ester one bce areata een ele ene ree 115.8 113.9 111.2 67.16 67.15 66.31 
PASTS CSM BRO ODOC anifoga sbooonudeDEoo sores 121.0 120.0 119.5 71.90 71.60 69.98 
BU DUrys ci 0% eine = Seleiciciete eit tetas ae eeee 144.7 143.1 138.8 88.44 89.76 86.53 
Tim rainy, iiss oc apraginto ge ae ne eet ake ae en ee ee a 94.1 91.8 93.3 68.89 68.21 65.24 
TONG OD oc aces pm eieeg pele) ae ee eee eae ee 124.4 122.2 125.6 71.87 71.23 69.94 
Barna, ons. s angcysceae4 ate ee Ree ote ee ae ae 126.3 125.9 107.4 95.95 101.79 95.63 
W indsor:.,.... cE MRE ie: Sine cients ory aN SAE 79.0 77.9 82.1 87.46 86.74 84.89 
Saalt Ste, Marien ec: sq. 4-2 tect tee 143.2 147.3 144.0 93.16 94.32 92.28 
Ft, Wailliam—Pt.Arthur.c. 0: cn ccs encima 109.2 103.3 117.1 77.57 76.18 75.76 
Winnipeg. .i2:3.jcitstictats 40 ee iaforalanggeie ane see ee 111.8 108.5 110.5 68.25 68.09 67.30 
Regina Taco Giaveid esePtlgyaco:s sulle dusts ORB Sper geen ae 133.9 128.2 137.4 68.61 68.85 66.62 
Haskatoon! . ...4 ir sagas setae) eats Mere eee 139.1 done 187.4 67.53 67.27 67.55 
Fidmontoni..o-.)5)..0dijesa vein tration eat Ore ae nae eee 186.5 179.5 188.3 71.83 72.45 71.47 
Calgary PEE Ei 5 Soci icon diene oe Ghee acne aes 169.0 165.0 168.2 72.65 72.45 71.68 
Vancouver 5... - sefoac maint deajaenisaet eee eee ae 114.7 114.3 118.1 81.34 81.50 79.52 
Vicbora sd ..o1e cis seccthateete hess NRE e aae 111.0 112.7 114.8 AAT 74.86 72.95 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 
DUERERR Nera Rtas Pia oss os ONS aising p55 salle were alate 118.1 113.4 123.3 93. 62 94. 22 89.37 
MAIR SERRE one once ae ree wee alee 137.9 136.6 141.3 95.65 95.64 91.45 
PN EE Sr cer Sa ishing va Mean to 74.0 72.6 73.9 76.65 75.33 72.30 
MADRE TATIOTAL MAE Siassiared ovis Rat sinsiedis 004 b AWS cmye alors 197.5 196.3 204.2 102.29 102.64 97.92 
LMS! NE Ls ass cose e055 ry Sis Favs sie Bie wn aba save wio'e well 82.1 74.2 91.9 94.55 95.99 89.99 
REG WRR A TR ee Sauce NU etree pia-nmacleoh Rives share 40.9 32.5 48.0 74.34 69.97 69.18 
PO REREUIMAEMTAL SAS Ge hes ces slow ole baw See apepae din ofo 6 259.4 253.6 264.4 108.26 110.35 104.84 
iG Sic A i Se can cn oe rn 2 133.7 123.4 135.3 82.42 84.0 78.29 
WOES nats Tita 2 2 0 a oe a 110.6 108.9 111.7 77.83 78.40 76.20 
Le MEDRT EC HOCIS NEI (Fe iayene Si fs w= ava si pco se Fee ayers ars fale 116.0 114.6 117.8 83.40 84.27 81.72 
Nonetliita ble 2O0dS.......:.5..0 ceiveccse pecs cob ces cee 105.9 104.1 106.4 72.67 72.94 71.01 
POOURARG DEVELAZES, Fh.) iclays sides Rieke lb esis we len 112.9 107.3 112.7 70.46 70.38 68.90 
\ LCM LOCUCESU aS. cic o Re ee ise wo cnn eRe ew. cintele 137.2 132.7 140.5 79.58 78.54 78.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. * 84.5 78.3 82.9 63.01 65.08 61.21 
’ Grain liproducts.!....0 0 sb..c.. ee. esate. Sal 03/8 102.5 103.8 75.58 75.27 72.61 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.5 110.5 109.3 67.23 66.09 66.68 
Wistillediand malt liquors/>7.....:,....500....... 103.8 99.0 107.5 94.18 93.04 88.69 
Tobacco and tobacco products..:...............65+ 78.0 77.7 86.3 78.49 ry ewe! 75. 75 
PUM DBO DLOGUCEIT. 0054.5. Ub ote cede ece secede 102.7 103.7 106.8 79.45 79.95 79.79 
SSA IRENE HSN Eats. 1 De eo o< bss, bs) 010,515.00 010 sfo's 80.8 81.1 88.6 49.31 50.48 50.74 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 87.1 87.7 95.3 46.55 47.48 48.11 
Textile products (except clothing)................. Vie. 76.8 80.1 61.91 62.26 60.09 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 70.2 68.6 75.6 57.91 59.18 55.08 
NURRPMOTEN OOS Ns heer orsissis sa hae bieiersrsc nie an ate ode 60.9 60.5 59.7 58.15 57.88 57.89 
4 Synthetic textiles and silk....................005 83.5 83.4 82.0 69.01 68.62 66.52 
Clothing r(textiloand fr)... ...)...00sc0csec cece ece 88.1 88.7 91.2 47.05 48.55 47.08 
MR ECRO GNIS cioicyorsievin wis crassa wieare sien ciowenesrieviee 90.4 89.1 93.4 45.76 47.20 45.94 
WGI SOLO UHITI Es civics 6 ciciews wae cien se semen eec's 92.8 96.1 93.7 48.48 50.36 48.56 
Knit goods....... CO ee ae 70.1 71.1 77.8 47.05 47.92 46.12 
VENTE ODCLUCUS YE 5 dics cor cisiercivniniey ssisvs eect acuewses 105.9 100.7 109.6 65.66 67.72 65.64 
oo a GU weno haan |) 108.0 101.0 113.2 67.37 70.34 67.58 
PELTON reper tots nie bale ois vivdiala-n's, gelesen sine.e 0 oe 110.3 109.2 111.6 63,92 64.48 63.34 
COMEIOEE WOO PLOCUCTAS.....0)6s;0:sncaioisinie sjaraie ernie Gus o ule 87.7 83.5 89.0 59.95 60.79 59.45 
EIEIO MOLE eco are aia cic ibys wines kiayis ora alo6iardiv. e's ws 123.7 120.8 123.2 89.79 89.92 88. 85 
Pulp PURE NTIA ICTR EATS SS his crs 0 isiaie creelereia sew 80 10 whe ole 124.8 121.1 124.6 96.50 96.75 95.34 
Other paper productss, ...0. 00 ecescccs cence senese 12171 120.0 119.4 73.29 73.47 71.74 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 124.4 124.1 120.4 84.91 85.11 82.77 
Trow and'steel products:s...... 66 ccsesescec cece eet 108.8 108.9 110.2 87.65 88.35 86.29 
Agricultural implements.......... al 76.7 79.2 82.0 90.12 88.76 89.40 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.9 151.4 168.1 87.17 89.71 87.32 
PPAR WARE ARG FOOSE. 6.0.5 cece cca cscececernenece 102.4 102.4 98.2 79.55 79.29 77.76 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 96.2 97.5 105.9 76.89 75.30 74.04 
Nat TATAM ETE ya cic\= Sicisis vars sisie, tie vidiegiss eleis so ey 92.4 93.7: 100.4 82.61 84.41 81.88 
Mavhinery—Industrial...........cceccseesenenes 119.4 119.4 117.0 84.97 85.38 83.76 
Primeryairom and St6el... isc cess cceecessecenes 123.5 125.4 119.0 98.55 100.80 98.16 
Phew Metal PPOGUcts,,.... overs sceesesdeccceveces 109.8 106.6 110.9 87.30 86.35 84, 83 
Transportation equipment................ 00sec sees 113.0 112.9 115.9 89.08 89.79 86.54 
h, LAAE OPES DATES sc cia.sioaisie sie dia eeu saaedeubesa's 242.9 239.2 263.2 92.59 94.23 88.07 
: I Asie Wu LCE a en 115.3 115.6 111.7 100.02 99.65 98.30 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 110.0 109.3 114.9 87.00 88.61 85.07 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 64.6 64.6 70.8 80.27 80.13 79.14 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 136.0 139.1 133.8 80.95 82.64 79.46 
Non-ferrous metal products.............-..0-0.0055 130.7 128.6 126.5 87.86 88.91 84.85 
INb tt 0 (CUI i 146.1 141.7 137.8 85.27 84.44 81.86 
Brass‘and copper products.........-..-..+.e++++- 103.7 102.8 112.2 83.55 84.16 79.70 
SMI RPANIC TOHNING: 5.10 \0 sissies oe vee ecieceee 153.8 151.0 142.4 94.53 96.43 92.65 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 134.7 134.6 134.4 84.35 84.13 81.80 
Heavy electrical machinery....................- 108.0 108.0 111.8 91.68 91.97 88.52 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 214.6 210.9 207.1 82.57 82.68 79.10 
Non-metallic mineral products..................55 144.8 139.0 146.1 80.87 79.67 79.31 
Nes ReRPIMS RISES So Foe asp eps ot wea as soos enya lage, ovens. dre 93.6 92.7 104.1 75.86 74.78 73.62 
Gleserand glass products... 0.0.50... 0065 s0.cees 151.5 150.7 152.3 76.71 76.83 73.19 
Products of petroleum and coal...........-........ 139.6 135.7 141.2 116.75 117.09 113.81 
; POUL GUSAM OUTING. lealoia Sales =< ais.0s stars sree ce ole 142.3 138.9 143.2 117.82 117.80 114.82 
CienaealpcOGUCtS 6 6c.cu nieces sake cases canes ume 134.2 133.2 127.3 90.36 90.18 85.68 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 119.1 119.8 119.3, 79.86 79.98 75.85 
Acids, aikalisiand salts. .6. 0.66... eee eee eee 155.4 149.9 142.6 102.13 102,43 97.49 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 130.1 129.4 125.3 69.17 69.67 68.04 
COMSERUCEIOINI AG PIS Le oo ices x cio wn eee sa cnae eee 129.9 111.0 133.0 717.59 79.86 77.96 
Building and general engineering.................++ 123.5 109.6 Bales 84.30 87.54 84.94 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-.-600000 140.3 113.5 135.1 67.91 67.71 66.99 
Electric and motor transportation...............++ 132.6 130.9 129.2 80.16 80.18 78.04 
ES ER VICU REMI Ma ieuiale ie el iavele steie Pere + wis ewsiciniee ies ab 143.3 140.1 138.7 52.89 53.58 50.23 
EIQUGIIATIG TEHTAUTANIG. 50% 00 cers vic ewe ciececesteacce 130.5 126.0 127.9 41.15 41.21 39.87 
; Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........-..,-+- 116.2 115.3 114.8 46.76 47.83 46.11 
Industrial composite....................202020e008 118.8 114.8 119.6 75.38 75.98 73.82 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also availabe whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

nile May April May May April May 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Newfoundland). <2)... = ifesmine.cg estsuries 41.6 42.5 39.7 1.58 1.61 1.58 
Nova Scotiaigs nicl 4steineacie:+ <tc -/vicetetel« 41.1 41.0 41.5 1.56 1.57 1.53 
New Bronswick.g.... sccinclasis s1cialelsteistelelets 41.3 41.4 42.4 1.56 1.59 1,47 
Quebec: .(sc(dee Mh. ton eee eee eee 40.5 41.3 41.8 1.61 1.60 1.54 
Ontario.2fsgasiacbeniie Sede uessnoetetne. 40.2 40.4 41.0 1.88 1.89 1.82 
Manitoba's, ijdiddes dos eeeteen: Hacthctene 39.7 39.5 40.7 1.68 1.68 1.66 
Saskatchewan) a9. cca soonest. teehee 39.5 39.5 40.7 1.90 1.91 1.87 
Alberta (2)} <.d2h genre ettacmiins ste ne cmeettes 39.6 39.4 40.5 1.89 - 1.89 1.84 
British Columbia(?)..........s0+ssee0e9% 37.3 38.0 38.8 2.16 2.15 2.08 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norz:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly 


Hours 
Industry 

May | Apr. 
1960 1960 

no no 
JEP. 8 OAS gn) 5 GREED Ede Sn een eaee 41.9 41.2 
ROAD AISIEID I SOREL ora 'c ois Su Sd cew.s ocd eadinelia » 42.0] 41.4 
RGreC aa strec td: Stade Ree as Sone ke oF ae bs bcing Hes 43.1] 41.9 
HHO ANGtAIE 45.5. 2% Ss000% dar Kath Ciaiwis SMe 41.6 | 41.2 
RGAE Mets cetera ele c/e1e Alesis Ma GEIS eines vie ee oes 40.4] 38.7 
Cee a GE RIOO GEIR BIEN tor eee eee 40.7 38.1 
Gaivata natural CASs os oc. cele ccosenees cee 39.9 | 39.5 
PO HeIAO DELO eorex 7e)otaystaFotoaiolels isis weeds sivieis eos 42.9] 42.9 
MISMVASCEBTING! 255 oon s.< ste aeids eee de cet ales 40.1} 40.5 
VMPC OOUS, Sub ovis ols vsisle Csidlsewesscosisianes 40.5 | 40.9 
IM Gu DE LOOSE ees. «ade davis ec nce s cde 39.7 | 40.1 
NGOG ANG! DEVOTALES sass. Fc cals docsce eens 40.9 | 40.4 
MGM PEOCUOUSIM As cscle. te cocoa wean s cab bes 40.7 | 39.9 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.3 | 38.9 
Grainemll products... vies aoe s'eec vee tae ess 42.3 | 41.9 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.7] 42.1 
MPstMSd HQuOrS oi. dace soos asieince es 40.6 | 39.0 
a MMBCNOUS EN. co yale (. Se Toews dceckeieeess 39.8 | 39.3 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............-.- 40.2 | 40.0 
Rubber products........... ied aiaie Garni aeons 40.1 40.6 
PMBPEPLOG UGB ibaa Secale dee 01010 ode. siege ae 35.8 | 37.4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 34.9 | 36.5 
Other leather products..................005 37.7-}- 39.2 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 41.4] 41.8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.7 | 40.4 
NNIRMLORTAOOUS PAE ss oo ce caloviccee ccc cseees 42.4] 42.2 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 42.8 | 43.1 
Olothing (textile:and fur).........6e0eessceees 36.4] 38.0 
PGR CLOU DING ioise ceieroisisieraieioveieie cielo esis sinisis.eie BOk | Ouel 
WMORUOIS CLO CHING 52.<.5,5:0: 01010 s10,05¢ 0101519)0:0)3.8%00.85¢ 35.2 | 36.9 
Knit goods........... Bats ye lore nie aise sisvaye jas 38.9 | 39.9 
*Wood products......... SEL CORPCT SECT O TOC 39.8 | 40.9 
Saw and planing mills....................56 39.1 | 40.3 
ERRReA SERNA IES MIR ca) o)<9h <7 x1 encdssasoiay6ess\s)6,0.a(0.9/2-0\s10)810 41.1] 41.7 
) Other wood products, .<.....0c56 «,¢0e0cnes o's eos AY Sin 42.4 
SEU MREIEEORS UCLA Hee oe cicisiticicis wieisie eccyvieEclee nes 41.0} 41.3 
Pulp and paper mills....... 41.1] 41.4 
Other paper products................ 40.5 | 40.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industrie: 39.2] 39:3 
“Tron and steel products............ Fn. 40.3 | 40.7 
Agricultural implements................2++5 40.5 | 40.0 
Fabricated and structural steel..,.......... 39.6 | 40:5 
AVG WaTe/ ANG tOOIS.......0..scsescececceces 41.6} 41.6 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.1] 39.6 
CNM GIES fae). cia/ors)a\alaisis sie ieg)a,s e'siaibis'eo0:0 39.4} 40.8 
Machinery—Industrial..................005 41.3 | 41.8 
Primary. iron.and steel... ..........0.000008 39.4 | 40.4 
BSheatimetal products, ........0cci0je,eiee cin cise 40.9 |. 40.3 
~ *Transportation equipment 40.9} 41.4 
tigeast ian GATES) vcs csecateeeieidie gee scisclsee 41.9 | 42.8 
EGUOPAIO MAO CB Ss 6 cise orncnioisirinieieinsivieisie;eieiaiese 41.6 | 41.7 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 407} 41.4 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 39.8 | 39.7 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.4 | 41.3 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............65+ 39.9 | 40.7 
ALUIBINUIN PrOAUCtB. «... cVefcie.sieis's.o.o..0s s/a se, o1e's 41.5 | 41.4 
Brass and copper products............+00+085 40.0 | 40.6 
Smelting and refining...................- .-| 39.4] 40.4 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..... Ace oO 40.2} 40.2 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.3 | 40.4 
Telecommunication equipment...........- -| 40.5 | 40.6 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

COMMIT ie scitis clebietsieleisisie eine side ice so es 39.1} 39.6 
Wire and cable 41.3 | 41.2 
Miscellaneous electrical product: .| 40.3] 39.8 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42.8] 41.8 
ROA ITOGUCER . 25-40 <)a s 5 caieles cles vate adaisie Gale 42.9} 41.4 
Glass and glass products............+-.2+ 41.1} 41.1 
Products of petroleum and coal.............++ 41.4] 41.1 
Chemical products.............eeseeeeee eoLee 40.7 | 40.9 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.1 | 40.2 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... Lapa ogsee 41.2] 41.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 40.4 | 41.4 
WOBRUPIRCEIOR rai ace: © ake = etais atin oa do 3 8 F0)0 45s 39.1] 39.2 
Building and general engineering.........-..-- 88.4] 39.6 
Highways, bridges and streets...........--++ 40.2] 38.6 
Electric and motor transportation........-.-. 43.4] 43.6 
BServiterencs oses cove crees ter teesresesees 39.3 | 39.6 
Hotels'and restaurants. ........0ccecccsecsees 39.3 | 39.2 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.4 | 41.6 


40.5 


40.7 


40.1 


OTS 82 Od HR OO GO Or CO MICO SIDI CO AICO POO Noe 


ard pi dtd waar) Cpard Coy Py aS 


SFOS 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Earnings 

May | Apr. | May | May 
1960 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 

$ $ $ $ 
2.09 | 2.12] 2.06 | 87.44 
2.16 2.19 2.16 | 91.00 
1.66 | 1.67 | 1.62 | 71.55 
2.386 | 2.39 | 2.36 | 98.44 
1.98 | 2.00 | 1.91 | 79.96 
L078 | VoKe |) BLS78) 1 yas3 
2.32 | 2.33 | 2.21 | 92.68 
1.86 | 1.88] 1.81 | 79.68 
1.799 | 1.79] 1.73 | 71.67 
1.93 | 1.94] 1.86 | 78.08 
1.65 1.64 1.59 | 65.37 
1.59 1.60 1.55 | 65.15 
1.86 | 1.85 } 1.81) 75.78 
1539 || 1.43 | 2.35 |"58.94 
1.70 | 1.69 | 1.63 | 71.65 
1.47 1,44 1.41 | 62.71 
2.00 2.02 1.87 | 81.18 
2.24 2.23 2.12 | 89.41 
1682)" 4-80; Need, 72) i310 
1.83 | 1.82 | 1.79 | 73.46 
1322| 1220) d 17, |)-43262 
1.18 1.16 1.12 | 41.12 
1.30 | 1.30} 1.28 | 48.91 
1:34 | 1.38)],1.28, |. 55.37 
1235.4 “1-35 [9126115338 
1724 [T2421 | 52.78 
1.44 | 1.43 | 1.37 | 61.48 
1.14 1.14 1.10 | 41.41 
1.14 1.14 1.12 | 41.18 
1.20 1.21 1.15 | 42.41 
1.05 | 1.06 | 1.03 | 41.48 
1.57 1.58 1.50 | 62.42 
1.67 | 1.70; 1.58 | 65.07 
1.44 1.48 1,37 | 59.08 
1.33 | 1.32 |. 1.29 | 55.13 
2.05 | 2.03 | 2.00 | 84.02 
2.19 | 2.18} 2.14 | 90.21 
1.65 | 1.63 | 1.59 | 66.76 
2.17 | 2.17} 2.09 | 84.82 
2.06°] 2.07 | 2.00 | 83.07 
2.09 | 2.08} 2.04 | 84.52 
2.04 | 2.04] 1.95 | 80.73 
1.78 LTE 1.73 | 74.11 
LANTZ Ih We. Cie od s7 Dae y 1 ato 
1.97 | 1.98 | 1.90 | 77.61 
1.92 | 1.92} 1.88 | 79.40 
2.40} 2.41.1 2.38 | 94,51 
2.03.| 2.02 | 1.97 | 82.97 
2.05 | 2.05 | 1.99 | 83.70 
2.02 | 2.04} 1.95 | 84.49 
2.26 | 2.26} 2.19 | 94.12 
2.01 | 2.03 | 1.95 | 81.83 
1.96 | 1.96 | 1.94] 77.98 
1.95 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 78.96 
2.06 | 2.05} 1.97 | 82.07 
1.83 | 1.82 | 1.72 | 76.09 
1.98 | 1.93 | 1.86 | 77.12 
2.26 | 2.25 | 2.19 | 88.88 
1.84] 1.84] 1.78 | 74.03 
2.04 | 2.05] 1.99 | 82.30 
1.65 | 1.66] 1.61 | 66.95 
1.89 | 1.86 | 1.77 | 78.96 
2.01 | 2.00 | 1.96 | 82.99 
1.74} 1.73 | 1.69 | 70.30 
1.78 | 1.78 | 1.73 | 76.41 
1.65 | 1.66} 1.60 | 70,82 
7B FO Real Lei 72.8 

2.55 | 2.54 | 2.46 1105.53 
1.96 | 1.95] 1.84] 79.6 

1.50 | 1.50 | 1.43 | 60.03 
2.24] 2.24} 2.17 | 92.36 
1.48 | 1.47 | 1.42 | 59.86 
1.91] 1.96 | 1.84 | 74.86 
2.10] 2.13 | 1.99 | 80.76 
1.61] 1.64] 1.55 | 64.82 
1.83 | 1.82 | 1.75 | 79.24 
1.04 | 1.04] 1.00 | 40.84 
1.02 | 1.01} .0.98 | 39.88 
1.00 | 1.00 | 0.98 | 40.46 


Wages 


Apr. 
1960 


May 
1959 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN : 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


iN Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Tow. es Average Average |_———2@-——_______—_—__ 
Period Worked! Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Average 
ore Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Per Week : 
ery hee Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954................00- 40.7 1.41 57.48 1387.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955......... PS 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956......... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957........... 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958...............-+-- 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Monthly Average 1959..........-..-+-+-- 40.9 1.72 70.41 168.7 126.5 133.3 
Last Pay Period in: 

1959 Juste, 6 te teenie tees ok ease 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
July; . (Ge Soe tema. on eceers toners 40.8 1.71 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
Anpish. i. ee sete taken eee cine 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
Deptem bers. ca: acs 41.2 1.72 71.13 170.4 127.1 184.1 
Octobert: ocd. aes s begeneecee 41.3 1.74 71.68 171.7 128.0 134.1 

lovem ber si ofeo 5. ob epee 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 
December J: doe se ae teens ers 40.8* 1.78 71,52* 171.3 127.9 133.9 

1960 January) sot. Suse tone eee «ea 40.7 levees 71.89 172.2 127.5 135.1 
PobLuUary ccs tesas G- basis eens « 40.4 eee 71.49 171.3 127.2 134.7 
Marolial). david nee teen teeetostes 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 126.9 135.9 
Apri wid.) dines Los tee ane 40.5 1.79 72.30 173.4 127.5 186.9 
Mast () 2. a (ac cas remeber 40.1 29 71.67 LHe7 127.4 134.8 


Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1I—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Scource: Form U.I.C. 757) 


eae Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 

‘erio Se ee 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
August d, 1064; So B5 eno 08m ome cers 12,124 12, 902 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 * 
August 1, TOGBS 5. Ae, bee eee 18, 363 16,665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
Augsut 1, 1956 Sete cet ae ce 38,195 19, 636 57, 831 105, 417 69, 272 174, 689 
August L967. ieee ias = Se Rk Kins Bie 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84, 581 256, 346 
August 1,958. Saeed. ..3. ene ie 11,505 11, 858 23, 363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 

“J 
August ee Sr ee Re oe 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185,527 106, 965 292,492 
poe iE 1969 jdod Pails. «oe aes Owe 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
pees: 4 NOOO. ste Pete tesa hide Heaue 16, 162 16, 792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
mo) ember i) 1000. Shee 5a oe 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
eceriber 1, 1050, kit Bde bok te 15, 201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137, 855 502, 886 
sl oehaanl a 1960 Sas Geotcs 4 eee ee 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157, 962 680, 168 
1c hak i, 1960 A Pic Benen rhea Seer ae 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
mee : 1060 We Re SE 3d S 8,431 10,676 19, 107 634, 382 182,721 817, 053 
a : ee AAPG ie VA se 10, 402 11, 830 22,232 652, 107 182, 883 834,990 
"| i ee ear 7a Sa ea aes Os 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
Tul 1, ae ska ese cl ae weed 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
ia ‘ 4 i a Sige its, « Sees 17, 227 15, 875 33, 102 258,719 131, 936 390, 655 
Zus 9 LOGO) Beak. accion Oe 14,714 12,594 27,308 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 


es ; ; 
Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
} Figures revised 


(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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‘TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 


1960(‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total May 31 June 30 
1960 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 863 1,383 2,246 — 138 + 1,091 
OUR EE See ssh (ia cis s stoi eanier e's sic fois echo woes ote « 4,764 6 4,770 + 204 + 3,699 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 619 56 675 — 568 + 50 
Metal Maniaeie 2.8. MORE... Sta ded 349 22 371 — 264 _ 68 
eI oor cis Pivace  c.cs see Noh a scices eecies Ged 158 19 177 — 178 + 1o0l 
Nop Metal Mining 26. Aith occccs cts den ecscuecde cs 80 1 81 = 56 + 15 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 6 2 9 = 6 — 5 
PREOBDGGDIAIEO © <j. /,050 Fa SG ats <5), alos orvteteide see neues 25 12 37 - 64 + 7 
DEAPRG A COTETIBNE, Eich vrck Ride oc oles celdeidle oes cidpaa ll 2,870 1,860 4,730 — 834 — 957 
WOO sand BOVELAGES...0. ccc. ace cc cd ec veeeicees 308 360 668 + 74 + 133 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................: 6 5 11 0 - 9 
VirlcloGy Pl gach (Ce ae OA a 13 9 22 - 16 — 39 
MPSA UNGTEMOAUCTS, -.b eels tien. cbc cleledtee nse aece 49 106 155 + 8 - 20 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 78 133 211 - 2 _ 69 
Glothime (textile and {Urpiuh ...... sioecddescse ccs dear 90 563 653 — 4181 — 347 
NV GGUREROGHCUSG «csp ote Meiesis(s dsicfeis thlsis\e cee es does 236 44 280 - 85 — 202 
MAPICS TOGAICUS 5.0 o:5:54 = «Seti «fos AOR 0 2 oie ve dees 235 58 293 + 116 + 107 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 129 93 222 - BL - 44 
ranrandestee! Productas).i.....1. dees cece sess 469 129 598 — 112 — 266 
Transportation Equipment..................00085 467 45 512 _ 13 _ 85 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.................2+5 139 44 183 - 90 - 43 
Hlectrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 252 76 328 — 177 — 79 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................-- 91 31 122 _ 41 — 28 
Products of Petroleum and Coa «8 26 12 38 - 32 — 12 
CmemngalMeroducts'). | 5AN. th... s< wo ceeele oes achat 202 79 281 — 185 + 77 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 80 73 153 — 47 _ 31 
MQ TUSREMRCUAQEE ME nos chin 516.55 5.015 ¢ sie ale visisleiv ee vices gales 1,784 101 1,885 + 55 — 246 
GROra CORLTACLOIS. .fivesiee sss cice ddl dices nee 1,271 63 1,334 a 34 - 55 
Special Trade Contractors...........0.....eeeees 513 38 551 + 21 191 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 789 295 1,084 — 622 - 48 
MATRUIOTLALION viv a... c'cieiws theese oles dlbeie's ce eas dees 654 108 762 — 306 - 3 
Sori Se ee ie ee 21 18 Beier feit2aalr 19s 18 
PE AUCALION Se slocere eres cos Sons EET se TR Se 114 169 283 — 314 - 27 
Public Utility Operation........................... 105 56 161 - 49 oo 56 
PRE OSIM oo olcio oie fates sie bso csnisie/ oie a sieiaye eae we eters 1,765 2,440 4,205 — 786 — 329 
Ne Me re 8 fos fupers nys(elnis 3,9) Cai 0 0's. oe « aisles 599 532 1,131 — ~ 218 — 141 
aE alarcis > siaisia\sisc,sys\0i0 sie! slelsje.a\als aioe asia seis 1, 166 1,908 3,074 — §568 — 188 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 654 «677 1,331 — 309 + 29 
SGOT UIC ee vir. oie oyn)n eins oe oe snes 3,146 9,027 12,173 — 3,429 — 1,236 
Community or Public Service.. 559 2,168 2,727 — 404 + 469 
Government Service............-- 1,327 606 1,933 — 761 + 252 
FREGREARION DEL VICE« « <,01010,0.0.0,0 010s 0.beisis ae sins s oe sisies 94 78 172 - 37 — 123 
REPRISE ICON oc nen state isisc clei Siceca.nic so sole © 588 400 988 _ 88 — 283 
HSE MEMOS BSCR BOC 5 orci aralc (a) aie =) 0)ater-+/ 470) eS) el oj siais-s ashe» 578 5,775 6, 353 — 2,139 — 1,551 
CAINE POTAD . icsccscyecwndecs sea radione 17,359 15,901 33,260 — 6,491 + 2,109 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1960(*) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


eo 0>—0—0—0—O—O0——wqo—wor 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations for Employment 
O tional Grou — 
ee R Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 2,172 1,834 4,006 6, 423 1,897 8,320 
Clerical Workers... 2:06 esses aie sememe 1,175 3,441 4,616 16,025 48,937 64,962 
Sales Worlkcers.|:.ccsceesi sis sempsereietemnter 1,244 1,114 2,358 6,729 16,074 22,803 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,378 6,576 7,954 24,626 20,393 45,019 
SERMEN', «obs cee fnieis slelaialeletclantelorsteraie(orterts BOK os 5 ata kishore 5 965 2 967 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log)... 981 1230 2,212 2,956 “930 3,886 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers........ 8,827 1,140 9,967 114,471 21,314 135,785 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tODRCCD))..: «cores ustee tee inelae eae 70 22 92 1,013 595 1,608 
Textiles, clothing, etc..............- 95 750 845 3,231 13, 486 16, 667 
Lumber and lumber products........ 4; 606) Oh... csseie sisteare 4,606 10,942 129 11,071 
Pulp, paper (inel. printing)........... 94 16 110 1,083 483 1,566 
Leather and leather products........ 26 65 91 1,189 1,158 2,297 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 12) Otte sds « gee 12 452 37 489 
Metalworking: y 42.25 ocdemewe-nic chien 541 22 563 14, 837 1,167 16,004 
Hlectricall 9, ic.cv mats bic teen civisle silelare 171 ll 182 3,034 1,147 4,181 
Transportation equipment..........- 2 Wi Briac-ere.s asics 2 2,002 3 2,055 
Mining joie aes etree enone 20S Al Mores sia(eve asters 203 156 lagh sind. custess 1,561 
Constructions. (2%. 0s,ceces cee cele 838 9 847 26, 847 4 26, 851 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 493 9 502 18, 880 140 19,020 
Communications and public utility... 26 AN sisc.s:cie sheets 26 621 5 626 
Trade and service........-2-+seeseee 235 179 414 4,268 1,657 5,925 
Other skilled and semi-skilled...... 1,241 39 1,280 17,217 1,009 18, 226 
Poremen), Sasies «dais eialatereiels siateteare 99 18 117 2,193 281 2,474 
Apprentices:.4. ce cisieeteenimeeinieeanies GD oO erteciaes Une 75 5,151 13 5, 164 
Unskilled Workers.........s-ecseeveeees 1,445 539 1,984 86,524 22,389 108,913 
Food and tobaceco.....0s22...0sees08 26 164 190 2.429 4,538 6,967 
Lumber and lumber products........ 162 1 163 7,506 361 7,867 
Metalworking. ......... detec ence deck 88 6 94 6,306 670 6.976 
Construction, ., och ss odebiessscccteum 653: BM ccna se acme 653 35; 729). |\nsa.« se Aieecimet 35,729 
Other unskilled workers............+ 516 368 884 34,554 16,820 51,374 
GRAND TOTAL............. 17,227 15,875 33,102 258,719 131,936 399, 655 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Office (1) 
June 30, 
1960 
Newfoundland.. 283 
Corner Brook 24 
Grand Falls 4 
‘slo. J) DEW Se a AO ae 255 
Prince Edward Island................. 430 
Charlottetown !).....8).012......5 302 
iS {SGN le aOR gee 2 Sa or 128 
UINORATSCOURT MEM choad cis < bbe Soa ccic ned 913 
NSTC ESO See ek pee 35 
emus wraten: fs Sco AGS lsc. t sot 28 
TILES GE On ars ier ee ee ee 466 
CMC RE Bereta (eee Alscccav eke Bl awccaccde Ae, 
Beomuvillemes sao2 cede SES s ccs. cd cok 192 
ECV EUPOOMMMEM oie dec. ssl oll 13 
INOW GLASPOWe.seeesins thesis socedoek 57 
DUUMONIET erste oo Mote cc eco bced 1 
nO ver eee Mae. MRE ok ool 28 
LU OS: ont 16 Se ee = 44 
PUHEINONGECE os us .dsc SR se ask cd 49 
New Brunswick....................... 1,427 
CAGlOT SUS - oe ee CODED ere oe eer a 8 
WAIADDONGON Sos ees io OFS se cec ocds oh 306 
PUCRUMGSTOU ss). .s-eisjoa foes civ ccs ca old 84 
ProGomCtan ts). ose onthe... cok cek 150 
LUTON sot Och ARE ee ts ee ee 162 
1 UG UAVELIS) (se: 6 Sega ee Ae eee 351 
HNOWICASUIONM Eva's Sac POs eae cec beck 1 
AMID ONIONS occ ds Meee ss ese ak 220 
RIP te PRON Ses c cde Cdtole kccc ce od 96 
IJEESG)-F 560-536 SRE Beto eae 42 
Woodstock. © 5...6jcc i. Soca ce ne ok 7 
QUE Det re radas ss coc oes SOc ceva ceccnk 9,818 
ENT ic Sot 32 SORE eee ee 20 
PSDs LOS foo he's bc hes dee deek 1 
Baio WOMCAU feces M hex cecd oct! 235 
IGRCHANEOIS 7c teste Se. oc scl fet 24 
HSHOMME DMT Toc olde MiG e eos bee dock 96 
EMSADSOBIND, Sooisd biel soos hee sie wie nek 415 
(COENOICS Sas Ae ee ee ee a in! 4 
MOTRCOUMIVIEN, F510. 0.sijeic Dade deca e coal 391 
IOWANS VAN. oases cisle's Sota dss one seat 58 
WROMDGAN GEES = o/s oes Made eens ceed 9 
Drummondville. ..... hi. h..c.. beac 19 
PRUECHERAP OU OW. ates SI Shoe are a 0 76 
WOTOSU VINO sf orstaisis ceo is soon se eo 0k 346 
(COP oo. oe ae 9 
MG EAR Dyas aiobl eis cine SRS cheese ove ok 21 
Yl PS EPI (ciel stelatctecets «is slo so es vk 43 
WOUGUSE MI, Beefs winicle s Sao fe vee nd wok 106 
VOTONIGKO SRS ie oe o.o:diass Malis s.siare oa seco 52 
(ENO ATi ee ai ne ae Oe 14 
ieee Mal pater. saicesRe ss isiaia died ook 9 
MARSA EE 2c ae,ococ'd oa be tlesn ciejediecavek 1,643 
WEENIE MED g coicie. acct bss scwiere Sona 36 
MeOmIsOVNGI. 8.2.05 5.02 ob Gece ccc ad 16 
ee Orc GSR GOOROS BRT E a BEER: ae. 10 
ERI AICO Se ia.cs «boi NO Ses vices oak 69 
ENS IC hs 93 06 See ae ee en 22 
LSE Ge See ae ae 3 
MODE TIA UPICT 255, sascha BEdisvaies ocsecieole 23 
Montmaenye sieve 4.2 08he. ces. sa cee 7 
MOVIRORE AGE «665.0 tcs.che o Seiloe vice vied a aid 3,016 
New Richmond.......05).......00.: 124 
PADUA SS. 55 ssicte SNe Bs oc adcad cl 
MODOC aries vclere s oige oS Ges aces sane 594 
USTEOUSKINE Cs Seis vcs clase PI Bais ccs book 247 
Riviere ditLoup... 0.2050. ...02 004 65 
PRODGRU ALG oe oie caches. AOS cis vc coco.) aol 101 
OUVIR Baye Raleie.oix, o.oo Sites 2 52 
Ste. Agathe...........d.8 42 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 57 
Ste. Thérése.:......... 39 
St. Hyacinthe..... 48 
St. Jean.......... 51 
St. Jéré6me 98 
Sept-fles 275 
Shawinigan 111 
Sherbrooke. . 186 
Borelene se. 37 
Thetford Mines 54 
(COTE hia ne St rr 126 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Month Year 
June 2, June 30, June 2, July 2, 
1960 1960 1960 1959 
276 7,888 17,816 7,773 
32 2,373 4,324 1,915 
6 632 1,365 595 
238 4,883 12,127 5,263 
241 1,474 2,392 1,470 
139 769 1,445 795 
102 705 947 675 
992 13,463 20,670 12,717 
27 669 1,146 607 
38 810 1,220 578 
466 4,382 5,660 3,896 
225 693 221 
277 1,044 2,044 867 
17 285 498 261 
38 1,205 2,273 1,695 
Soieiatn isl gainiae [In vein a shige ore 368 821 700 
28 3,005 3,472 2,560 
50 735 1,251 612 
51 735 1,592 720 
1,514 12,129 21,665 12,322 
15 919 3,236 824 
485 1,126 2,427 1,177 
136 641 1,266 683 
172 1,125 1,952 1,531 
93 544 469 537 
283 3,014 4,320 2,425 
1 1,129 2,825 1,127 
218 2,394 2,647 2,405 
29 630 1,261 801 
28 169 422 237 
54 438 1,140 575 
12,096 117,125 182,051 94,199 
13 1,128 301 1,455 
5 334 579 305 
51 351 GLO wilder kooks « 
15 750 1,116 641 
138 580 1,055 533 
62 1,007 2,602 853 
25 247 1,497 282 
105 1,455 1,964 1,610 
80 296 BHO ellen date sc oe « 
194 732 1,967 743 
31 1, 680 2,251 1,386 
57 661 706 631 
442 242 1,091 548 
26 287 1,489 290 
95 1,254 1,608 831 
66 2,159 2,573 1,618 
167 2,325 3,941 2,016 
62 1,443 2,347 1,375 
16 622 819 471 
46 495 1,646 487 
1,036 503 900 592 
49 1,922 3,785 1,534 
33 703 997 794 
24 460 423, 311 
157 355 775 250 
364 464 2,976 592 
10 386 887 415 
29 465 926 360 
15 724 2,142 572 
4,747 51,607 66,477 39,600 
64 476 1,734 397 
35 335 1,093 368 
703 8,118 11,665 7,093 
139 1,52 3,961 1,309 
160 1,543 4,817 876 
172 906 1,904 819 
50 2,580 4,831 1,860 
79 283 817 308 
82 629 965 473 
46 1,322 2,096 933 
174 1,692 2,338 1,420 
47 1,794 2,304 1,290 
81 1,225 1,747 789 
354 1,527 2,573 864 
77 2,262 4,803 2,403 
283 3,607 4,131 3,089 
56 1,329 Deane 1,067 
59 990 1,769 907 
173 3,428 3,347 2,508 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office z 3 2 
() Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 30, June 2, July 2, June 30, June 2, July 2, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
uebec—Cont’d. 

a Val d’ Or antes sew cists seievapeeier= tisiersroipolnts 36 28 23 1,616 2,537 1,185 
Valley field.....cssssecceecsseeeeeees 21 26 21 1,555 2,358 1,222 
Victoriaville........s.seeeeeeeeeeees 33 35 21 1,510 2,173 974 
Ville St. GeorgeS.......+«.0+-++seees 617 1,013 83 1,285 3,217 950 

Ontarl0.......ccce cece e eee c eee e ee naes 9,118 10,441 10,804 145,466 176,371 107,391 
AYnpri0r.....252seee ere etre ere eens 1 77 10 192 232 90 
Barrie. ssisccunsicer se reiteecehtrmner 14 58 32 1,077 1,342 857 
Bellevilleck Me -zachatenea-miangese 46 53 41 1,335 1,945 1,087 

Zracebridge......cceseserserececess 187 177 323 446 955 355 
Brampton....eseecceeceeccteeeeeenes 21 36 43 1,394 1,283 1,810 
Brantford. ....000seseecsenseeceeeens 65 116 111 3,178 3,055 Gere 
Brockvill@scs cues cece edie > seeeeanme 19 35 36 422 496 299 
Carleton Place......--.++-seeeeeeees il 5 13 137 192 121 
Chatham s@, 22. ancl steer nicee = sen 62 60 159 1,966 2,450 1,370 
Cobourg. A veiters <lesolertesirneet=1 «iaeite 93 59 22 731 876 399 
Collingwood.......sssscsseeereecees 21 18 41 438 417 604 
Cornwall .:,2cde arise tee tei <reimesere 119 134 109 2,480 3,350 1,924 
BPlliot. Gakeseceos «ch seers- 9 gem 74 63 109 364 419 537 
Fort. Brie et ab ccc «cle cutee eoisic ace 23 16 15 327 548 329 
Fort Frances......+++++s+0+% siete 24 60 31 307 467 231 
Fort Wiliams. oo see selemiorne ore eiaterate 93 106 135 1,328 1,944 1,161 
Ghallits veh ncetite = < biter le etna aac 122 102 110 1,134 1,226 800 
Gananoque....scsesscrrecrercrencrs 20 40 11 168 224 147 
Goderieh iscin.c ase leaaitiete > eters) vainrele 35 25 46 379 374 251 
Guelphi). -etetres ac iaedlerarse-| ceo sien 56 31 54 1,939 2,183 1,119 
Hamilton sess: isropereit a Obiece ir leie's aloele 840 811 837 11,620 13,556 7,483 
Hawkesbury......-+2seeceeceeeeeeee 16 15 13 752 631 685 
Kapuskasing.......-.,++-0ereeeeees 127 186 37 926 1,370 693 
Kenora sc. caratick co os sicalkatttams sriele"gavate 37 56 36 329 483 311 
Kain partonic itsts leis oj « fein totlersjatnisie eeaiorale 111 168 116 1,619 2,065 1,260 
Kirkland! Dake sds. 0 ssclssein cm ss ase 60 70 80 896 1,330 805 
Kitchonems.casc cs o\tvettaiterscrmasen 110 102 193 2,060 2,547 1,165 
Leamington........6:ssesecereceeees 52 60 25 1,094 1,151 964 
Lim dsary:.chtttste cies - « sfure teal @aras oie arerele 10 il 23 399 415 328 
Listowolsate sae saseeinadinesa one aos 27 28 19 218 359 129 
Londonts sietie wie ac. ctor pre mmreren cir ereres aioe 524 603 656 4,250 5,001 2,929 
Long Branch.......+..-++0-++eereee 272 209 298 3,602 3,360 2,786 
Midland) Sead. «ccs hi tetaelts se eo 30 30 31 379 516 322 
INApANnee. Lictiee cece cles dletaesecesionsa 14 10 4 254 518 233 
Newmarket.......... 38 41 79 1,187 1,687 795 
Niagara Falls..........+- 53 60 144 1,406 1,900 1,595 
North Bay 27 42 15 1,386 1,920 1,328 
Oakville...........0seseee eee 95 1,235 828 595 
Orillia, bc URS Oech clas cele osteo 33 726 795 489 
Oshawa. . SS yah cciea cleo aerate n sleratetots 170 4,494 4,482 2,521 
Ottawa... Sees coes-cue meee staan 936 4,696 5,821 3,503 
Owen Sound 71 916 1,414 827 
Parry Sound 3 223 359 212 
Pembrokeliteh 2c. -\utintatswetcamde 98 1,162 1,815 836 
Perth. Ssadetarna: cette meats lergatew 28 352 421 361 
Peterborough 115 2,973 3,403 1,467 
Picton: Tee Ris eects teens 14 186 247 183 
Port Arthum,...2- ces eeetcms +enasiet 182 403 194 2,320 3,016 2,144 
Port Colborne 12 15 4 472 930 411 
Prescott 48 34 21 672 798 469 
Renfrew... 21 10 9 359 430 350 
St. Cathariiies, ss.< she ite coe niga 163 259 143 3,481 3,667 2,574 
St. Thomas...........0yeeess cs eeens 36 52 70 871 1,142 ~ 680 
Sarnia......... ara, 9 oleae REAR ale oleate 198 109 122 1,920 2,028 1,783 
Sault Ste. Marie 218 252 350 2,744 3,177 2°) 1,261 
Simcoe........ 102 119 48 661 679 593 
Sioux Lookout 1 16 12 124 202 112 
Smiths Falls.¥.0.-...0.. eee. 29 16 12 293 312 261 
Stratford 204.08. «nd. ate oe 24 41 55 652 782 539 
Sturgeon Falls 20 25 uf 479 81 411 
Bud Dury. 17 oiclesio.es of- ede hie mnie eigen 102 212 234 3,042 4,525 2,476 
Tillsonburg: ..\\0. 20s) -coseeeese essa 8° 26: Bike. . s.c2 teee 269 303 Jee. ate 
Dimming peeks oven eae eene woe 213 80 104 1,668 2,748 1,396 
Toronto 2,360: % 2,568 3,111 40,702 50,974 29,746 
ees 46 51 66 731 993 541 
‘be kerton 85 56 54 453 595 322 
Lider te pe 21 6= 5 464 728 295 
ot 87 80 17 1,825 2,099 1,210 
Win ad 167 196 273 3,041 4,139 3,305 
Woe Sor 280 402 166 8,057 7,570 5,918 

oodstock (3) 52 84 Ata sien, eee 1,113 1,202, Memb. aie ctr 

eens 2,983 3,206 3,519 12,463 19,073 11,842 
es ee 191 231 350 1,008 1,451 774 
Pa ie A OP AOE One es Gade: 27 25 23 511 903 433 
S me ae ax ots Sees od i eurootn wo: 49 61 26 158 206 197 
he age Prairic....éaparrien scone 86 61 59 528 903 508 
a BS. cp talapiccie vides BOG cane eae 99 116 158 194 344 279 

POR iciyieisivaiclan Wale eiae elect atone 2,531 2,712 2,903 10,064 15,266 9,651 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C, 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office 

(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
June 30, June 2, July 2, June 30, June 2, July 2, 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
SSMSIGRECTLO WAND, «. 5 Sains cise cote sisie s/s erarareve 1,411 1,687 1,150 8,886 13,384 7,688 
Estevan. Og bOI Ot ao COE 49 50 39 233 275 323 
WAGYAIMWIStOT Gs coe. dose wets ade es 31 41 36 211 393 128 
INESORS PA Wiee cota Beto rce sie scare eee ne wee 135 197 177 976 1,022 738 
North Battleford........... SR WIE 24 31 38 487 963 301 
Prince PAR seiterats’ ciscs eivteiclsts f's,6 ate oc 71 98 70 907 1,504 854 
COME ee ees aie ce et oho wees oe 708 832 281 2,366 2,583 2,150 
Saskatoon... ss 206 201 319 2,234 3,895 1,780 
Sapp HIE TONNE yess eraieejarancrsre vai ere: cisierere) saya 68 8&5 105 240 323 276 
PuGarant tine Sete Soa. nas cone: oS eaves 23 36 21 156 184 165 
RGREL OM Retr, fedths orsfet ere chiro. g treveters vidas ews 96 116 64 1,076 2,242 973 
ARORA raceme eases niscneaw ences 3,304 5,878 3,425 21,882 29,401 15,515 

WSEIIMOME PN: ie okies aclgoae + oe es 37 27 279 369 2 
SE igi, a Se ae eee 804 1,474 1,071 7,065 9,072 4,146 
MNO NET 5 opis fais oateine To vias o ceee Oe 29 32 f 335 504 433 
Brae lan as an cyaittiinlo.gc cose eletace 1,725 2,528 1,765 10,213 14,370 8,032 
LEUNG 0 dope ee nS lg 50 31 23 353 508 285 

SEPANG OIEPAITIO! is dicdsis)s ee gen ene cs cs 23 Al Ge tepaaiens eaves 1,024 PASH: Is cakes ape 

MSU OEIC PC srvevene-enporsrercrsrens Seater s 415 1,467 233 1,150 1,674 856 
BERN OIMGTELAG gon syeidewetes esses 116 177 202 660 617 873 
[ial [Ee Ge ees es ee a 105 101 98 803 1,152 636 
British Columbia...................... 3,298 2,651 3,012 49,900 59,601 37,234 
GWALEAC KON sc acicicco das eae +. Selgine « 207 54 190 1,090 1,217 958 
PROMEEC esata tins vigee iia secs ae aa 22 65 27 795 938 604 
MSR ESTOO Kearse tits nia sds iat is me 44 50 3 744 921 547 
Dawson Creek 6 10 13 709 1,039 930 
WORN telstra e wists Gis or ok es 30 42 17 548 570 427 
VOT VIG) oe oe IG ee ere ee ie 10 33 845 941 437 
OGL OMT py BS i ee a a 76 26 27 599 1,106 612 
MC IANG AGE et ae Fh Mar cree oc sicce os aes os 36 37 57 220 225 173 
AUTOR LES oP oe 6 ici5.s\elauarc,dsese sod diese. che 983 21 103 864 1,124 694 
Lino GRGTS. 25 SASS ORR RTA Ose oe 29 29 28 810 998 776 
US [ELE 20 rae ee SORES een 180 18 39 550. 745 596 
New Westminster.................0- 184 403 286 1,040 8,348 4,883 
IPSS PRN 2 Se ee a a a a 20 19 36 755 1), 121 693 
EGE DGMIDOLMer ode. ards avis es bse oe ae 49 19 15 538 570 574 
PRIMUS TCIGOLEC. ois cians cccclec sss 45 59 80 2,019 2,841 1,273 
PEPOOM EM DET tate arcs /slals 245,615 iss = «seis = 12 22 39 713 1,167 645 
Princeton 23 15 11 194 283 195 
18 25 17 1,142 1,608 450 
61 115 53 586 947 715 
972 1,328 1,424 22,650 26,749 16,075 
69 51 149 1,065 1,452 993 
148 160 232 4,599 4,366 3,556 
77 73 100 290 325 428 
33,102 38,982 31,043 390,655 542,424 308,151 
17,227 21,772 14,579 258,719 389,576 193,774 
15,875 17,210 16,464 131,936 152,848 114,377 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(8) Figures not available for July 2, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955—1960 


Atlantic | Quebec 


Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region Region Region 


Year Total Male Female Résion fl Hexion 
LOD Bammer te el Wisinda\es civials ass 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 
LQDB wees nc ateetipis's wis s sisfe+ asc 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 252 ,783 
WOST cee = «ey dais = aa = 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 
NOSES se Pdnae stiae dens oes. cts 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 198 ,386 
kb eek ae ee eee 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 
1959 (6 months).............. 455,035 | 311,778 143 ,257 30, 884 113 ,566 
1960 (6 months).............. 431,779 | 292,752 139 ,027 38 , 822 117,322 


343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
379,085 | 210,189 136,400 
309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
160,197 | 102,070 48,318 
140,139 90,684 44,812 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average 
P Number of Weeks Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Benefit Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 

Newfoundland... . .sise sees emis cisiecian ea Gila GER ee ene 9.6 42,255 942,061 
Prince Edward Island... (cn cascene soca ee eee 1.1 4,840 95,093 
Nova Scotia... s.<:0'5 eislsseieis,o.sistevaeioters eysicie ahelstttearerete a eeioeete ene 13.3 58,611 1,276,851 
New Brunswick.<....dcacugsssee sees aneneuontt teenie neat 10.7 47,096 1,011,033 
QUEDEE., «s+ »js:0:s cle so'scoysheese ele etep lemeeley tate relate SIRE Eero ene 85.6 376 ,859 8,245,917 
CO]: (0 yo Ree OMT NEN cam atrulnaeidctne Sadicocuo aces 93.3 410,315 9,121,077 
Manitoba... ..vacciese sine tauaateenen seme ee ne Cee EE Eere 10.6 46 , 836 1,021,925 
Saskatchewan. chase oeesce ete nee CAGE eee 6.8 29 ,788 632,762 
DV Lore 4: Oe eR orcs Doula on GoAadur akoo a dee 15.4 67 ,833 1,486,492 
British ‘Columbia. .,.,.dci0 ceeneasniestie se eenee CER eee 29.5 129,722 3,008,750 
Total) (Canada, June 1960540. ccecewseeecn ee eeeee 275.9 1,214,155 26,841,961 
Total; ‘Canada, May i19600%.4 sasue sete ene arenes 560.8 2,355,280 52,205,580 
Total, Canada; June 1950% nce. aecen cin che nee 197.0 866,654 18,157,149 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOWING 
THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JUNE 30, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) A e 
p Tey ibe ana oa aon 2 or O roe at om 
f ver fo) 

Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 pay? 17-20 20 Postal elniraaies 
Canadas iiaccscsene teas 296,445 | 82,476 | 28,921 | 48,637 | 35,214 | 28,575 | 19,693 | 57,929 | 26.6 220,548 
Male sivastagteiare geet 2 196,066 | 59,846 | 18,978 | 28,434 | 23,631 | 19,226 | 12,302 33,649 28.6 137,152 
Pomalo..gaeoehe 100,379 | 22,630 9,943 | 15,203 | 11,583 9,349 7,391 | 24,280 22.7 83,396 
Newfoundland........... 6,147 817 525 819 826 694 618 1,848 63.4 5,825 
Lea jaee er ae ee 5,089 645 421 694 727 598 520 1,484 66.6 4,928 
Female. sc oeceee 1,058 172 104 125 99 96 98 364 48.0 897 
Prince Edward Island.... 876 232 101 114 93 68 52 216 58.7 647 
Male snr tee mee 566 178 65 66 62 44 34 117 64.8 405 
Hemalovne oss nesece 310 54 36 48 31 24 18 99 47.4 242 
Nova Scotia. co. ssceenee 14,570 | 5,262 999 2,481 1,498 955 825 2,550 28.1 11,569 
Male........ 11,926 4,751 759 2,130 1,235 698 591 1,762 26.1 9,111 
Female........ 2,644 611 240 351 263 257 234 788 37.1 2,458 
New Brunswick... 9,437 1,899 874 1,397 1,739 943 605 1,980 48.3 8,660 
Male...... 6,808 1,428 573 1,031 1,475 729 427 1,145 50.3 6,377 
Female... 2,629 471 301 866 264 214 178 835 43.2 2 283 
Quebec........ 91,831 | 22,691 9,046 | 13,576 | 11,551 | 10,538 6,935 | 17,494 28.9 72,518 
Male.... 60,361 | 15,386 5,699 8,491 7,841 7,795 4,767 | 10,382 32.1 46,579 
Female. 31,470 7,305 3,347 5,085 3,710 2,743 2,168 | 71,112 23.0 25,939 
1Ouaeite 111,104 | 35,790 | 10,924 | 15,825 11,534 9,225 6,451 | 21,355 19.8 77,628 
she 70,284 | 26,098 6,975 9,741 6,845 5,316 3,540 | 11,769 °19.7 43,485 
40,820 9,692 3,949 6,084 4,689 3,909 2,911 9,586 19.9 34,143 
8,907 1,621 805 1,234 1,203 1,036 820 2,188 23.4 6,803 
5,072 1,023 444 735 679 566 411 1,214 29.5 3,607 
3,835 598 361 499 524 470 409 974 15.5 3,196 
5,635 | 1,200 466 831 759 557 446 | 1,376 44.5 4,175 
3,267 686 269 501 474 337 257 743 50.7 2,285 
2,368 514 197 330 285 220 189 633 35.8 1,890 
14,710 3,654 1,435 2,221 2,057 1,602 1,073 2,668 31.5 9,702 
10,184 2,673 1,087 1,524 1,491 1,131 680 1,598 34.7 6,246 
4,526 981 348 697 566 471 393 1,070 24.2 3,456 
33,228 9,310 3,746 5,139 3,954 2,957 1,868 6,254 24.3 23,021 
22,509 6,978 2,686 3,521 2,802 2,012 1,075 3,485 26.4 14,129 
10,719 2,332 1,060 1,618 1,152 945 793 2,819 20.0 8,892 


978 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 


Frovinee Total | Entitled | ,Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed (e) t 5 2 Pending 

off Benefit Benehe 
Newioundland.ccccmessies... oie nese 1,671 1,377 294 2,042 1,300 742 442 
Prince Edward Island.............. 3 217 151 340 245 95 99 
NUH MS COUIAG «ct RE Es sc cieie duces 5,591 3,669 1,922 4,523 3,446 1,077 2,285 
New Brunswick, .....:ccscceese0sss 3,419 2,098 1,321 3,921 2,797 1,124 5 
Ofte eee sera aihta 8 SPE cos, s+ « chs aleefovs 35,285 21,801 13,484 37,496 27 ,664 9,832 10,796 
MURtRIIOMMe eee cr need ckhesocess. 55,364 31,645 23,719 57,091 44,073 13,018 13,413 
IU TM Ol Sa tee ee 3,122 2,041 1,081 3,469 2,508 961 531 
BSaskatchowan....cc00s0c00.eceees- 2,021 1,325 696 2,082 1,469 613 504 
PAUSE LAR shoe Wha S28 vc sccinis. ssh detale « 5,873 3,557 2,316 6,213 4,553 1,660 1,507 
BSTEBIS OO ONY DIA sare 6 6. :0%ela.aynia'e 0 50 15,751 9,219 6,532 16,464 11,734 4,730 3,582 
Total, Canada, June 1960...... 128,465 76,949 51,516 133 ,641 99,789 33 , 852 34,024 
Total, Canada, May 1960...... 165,635 110,237 55,398 180,704 152,707 27,997 39,200 
Total, Canada, June 1959...... 107 ,080 63 , 922 43,158 107 ,507 79,054 28,453 25,659 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 32,295. 


} In addition, 33,837 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,934 were special requests not granted and 1,241 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 4,812 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
3,988,000 3,623,700 364, 300 
_ 4,222,000 3,507, 100 714,900 
4,307,000 3,484,000 823, 000 
4,308, 000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
4, 296, 000 3,513, 500 782,500 
4,295,000 3,609,300 685,700 
4,131,000 3,713, 500 417,500 
4,032,000 3,781,400 250, 600 
4,019,000 3,817,400 201, 600 
3, 990.000 3,780,000 210.000 
3,975,000 3,749, 100 225,900 
3,974, 000 3,753, 500 220,500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
1954—Y¥ ears i. cisc <x 0cc-ce sl aaheene sesame 116.2 112,2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
1955— Year. i.) b actecc ate ee eee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956—Year..).. Mos, c-wicr Sacer eeeen 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 my eyed 120.9 
LOST Y Gara cins eecceieicciee sua Renee ie lebd otter ea 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
WQS8— VY ear. 5 i a sgiacontacct4= a tie alg atari 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
TO5O—Jully’, ..;erc ctecess ctu e eect clacatan tare steve 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
August. .\%. vices oads eee eee 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October ult ccs ee meee wee eee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November. asses agian teens 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December: s,s smoke eRe 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960-—Jamwar yin idscrs 3 ojoreietesata a nleine ten peteion 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
Pebruaryccc.acseaplera veer 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
March. ..o.ice v0 neenen aoe 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
April. . Pe 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 1387.1 
May... svi at Yate berate ere ere ee 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 187.6 
JUNG, 4). seins, s sat GEE aes 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 137.7 
JUlly;.s Meroe cree tetcce Berean 127.5 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
ANEUBT isch oc adelebetatee tatoo 127.9 121.7 144.0 110.3 123.1 137.7 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1960 


(1949 = 100) ; 

Total Other t 

Food ”’| Abelian eChiting t tele et aeoee : 

nae July June July 0 CIR oubing re Ons ities , 

peration| and k 

1959 1960 1960 Services ; 

* 

(2) Sty Sobnis Nadie meas 115.0 116.2 116.5 113.2 115.8 109.2 111.9 129.0 s 

Halifax SACRA SABC Ane Coc 125.5 127.0 126.4 114.9 134.2 120.7 129.3 140.0 7 

Saint John 127.0 128.6 128.6 119.9 139.3 119.5 124.3 143.5: 4 

Montreal). fone con eee i eel 2 127.8 127.2 124.4 145.9 105.3 118.2 138.4 
Ottavas. tet seen 4 126.6 128.6 128.2 120.7 148.7 114.1 122.5 137.6 

Toronto... 128.1 130.2 130.1 120.4 153.1 113.5 123.6 140.2 q 

Winnipeg...... tirieleiaiia telat 123.1 125.0 125.4 120.0 134.3 117.2 120.4 134.4 
Saskatoon-Regina pa ake 8 Sateen 122.7 123.7 124.0 118.9 124.7 123.0 125.7, 129.0 
Edmonton-Calgary............. 122.6 123.2 123.6 115.1 124.5 120.1 128.0 133.3 
Vanoouver)\cicee ann eee 126.7 127.7 127.5 118.3 138.6 116.9 132.1 136.5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 763, July issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
Machin Y, al ae Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning oy 
During Month es oo re me ae Per Cent of 
or Year Ce ONY Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
Ea SSRIS sis ay Cis Wialariale shave ai Deperiels <iasied « ave 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
LEDS. cote Ae eae re 221 229 88, 680 1,246, 000 0.11 
“YL daodidodtadenGe NAGC te Gee dre aaa 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
DCE ees ek cece ccc acto ceecene 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
Hal LIA?) ec CSrRtG INO BOS DES OEE eae 202 217 99, 872 2,386,680 0.19 
Se UO ae nee Oe Pee a 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
SAP I es ociahee oe Favela a craiciayaye a 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
BOPUGHGOOIOT dace. se cle enesncss ce 15 33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
iene eee ree coh ees chs washer 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
INOVERIDORE ST 6.6 ore Soe bina elas 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
MD GOGIADGES .evis sche esos. balel » ola 13 22 3, 836 56,050 0.05 
US CAT ee, oe 13 20 3,531 58,440 0.06 
BOD UIA ERASE Bo Ra ee Saar 14 25 3,994 50,320 C.05 
ATOR MEMES fa cE. et. ck detalles 19 27 3, 237 26, 820 0.03 
JN GFuL LE A aan Ate Ae ee 15 29 2,476 26,870 0.03 
I Mee OE Ce cits Siler cate clek wo bake 21 38 7,152 74,900 0 07 
BNO oats Pei bos agasts cise ciale.> selvicless,aia\s ate « 24 43 7,309 53, 260 0.05 
SBE areca reais Beedle ec. okie eee 22 37 5,067 37,770 0.04 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JULY 1960, BY INDUSTRY JULY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers tame Workers t 
Industry pets Tasctved: Man-Days Jurisdiction ae Tavelved Man-Days 
PIOROUNM ra arsisie sie'ssres 1 24 460 Newlound land) (1. vies w <1] saci aiarateraiciell ecw: ctycota te eee llevevalecetereteeee 
ase Tema ela cle cints||isisiere nie Gys.civ||Suivicleee sae |forwecencne Prince Edward Island. = .Wi75...se «4 cinree em enletce mentee 
Waning iar ohcslaets sass, 2 84 690 Nova Scotia............ 2 29 420 
Manufacturing........... 15 2,381 19,390 New Brunswick......... il 98 540 
Construction............ 10 1,827 9, 630 Quebec. cca v.000 i000) /015 2 185 830 
Transportation, etc...... 2 56 60 Ontario cpecane 2 trenton: 23 3,423 25, 420 
PEM UseLe MICE GIEIS ore lees Solice reies esl secs dere ctlleveeeaane Manitobaije.esteees ss 1 93 1,860 
WAAC Esa ales tei vie' «. siaeiers 7 695 7,540 Saskatchewan........... 2 102 1,280 
SIM IEE oe Anon a SSE |e eee Al DOTS: i aumstiisatac genet 1 540 540 
British Columbia....... 4 563 6, 850 
All industries....... 37 5,067 37,770 Pederal:), ..02caenesen: 1 34 

= All jurisdictions..... 37 5, 067 37,770 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1960 
(Preliminary) 


Indust Duration in Starting 
= <3 5 Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer nion n- | |——— = ~ 
Paes volved} yy} Accu- | Termina- Result 
Location Y |mulated|tion Date 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— , ee 
Kaufman Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 88 845 | 7,760 | 10,350 | June 25| Wages, union recognition, 
Kitchener, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLG) Fs a en eel rere ae union shop,chec 
oti~ 
Firestone Tire and Rubber, Rubber Workers Loc. 113 800 | 3,200} 3,200} July 6] Piece work rate on new 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 12| tire building machine~ 
Return of workers. 
Tron and Steel Products— : 
Otaco Limited, Steelworkers Loc. 4657 130 | 1,950 | 7,010] June 1] Wages, union security~6¢ 
Orillia, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 25 | an hour increase the first 


year, 4¢ an hour second 
year, voluntary irrevo- 
eable check-off, escape 
clause, two additional paid 


statutory holidays. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Dominion Glass Co., Glass and Ceramic Work- 540 540 540 | July 19 | Heat conditions in plant~ 
Redecliff, Alta. ers Loc. 201 (AFL-CIO/ July 21 Return of workers, con- 

CLC) ditions to be investigated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Foster Wheeler Co., I.B.E.W. Loc. 530 (AFL- 338 | 2,370 | 2,370 | July 14| Washroom facilities~Re- 
Sarnia, Ont. CIO/CLC) July 25 | turn of workers, pending 


meeting re conditions. 


300 | 2,700} 2,700] July 19| Wages~ 


Kenora and Rainy River Dis-|Carpenters Loc. 1669 
trict Contractors’ Association,|(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fort Frances, Kenora, Rainy 
River, Ont. 


Electrical Contractors’ Associa-|I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


tion, 


325 | 1,950] 1,950] July 22| Wages~ 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Construction Aggregates, Steelworkers Loc. 3466 600 600 600 | July 12 | Removal of one tug from 

Steep Rock Lake, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 13 | dredging operations, senior- 
ity rights~Return of 
workers. 

TRADE— 

Three hardware firms, Retail, Wholesale Em- 515 | 6,180 | 28,170 | May 6| Wages, fringe benefits~5% 

New Westminster and ployees Loc. 585 (AFL- July 20 | increase for female help the 

Vancouver ,B.C. CIO/CLC) first year, $7.50 a month 


the second year, reduction 
in hours, improved vaca- 
tion scheme. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
On an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
Statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and’ the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 877. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakyille, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 


analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES | 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS | 


Catalogue No. 


Carpenter, 1957 1438-0157 
Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954 143-0254 
Plasterer, 1954 143-0354 
Painter, 1957 143-0457 
Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957 143-0557 
Sheet-Metal Worker, 1954 L43-0654 
Electrician, 1954 43-0754 
Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958 L438-0858 
Printing Trades, 1957 143-0957 
Motor Vehicle Mechanic, 1960 143-1057 
Optometrist, 1958 143-1158 
Social Worker, 1957 L43-1257 
Lawyer, 1958 L43-1358 
Mining Occupations, 1957 143-1457 
Foundry Workers, 1957 143-1557 

*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 

revised ) L43-16 

17 Forge Shop Occupations, 1959 L43-1759 
18 Tool and Die Makers, 1959 L43-1859 
19 Railway Careers, 1954 143-1954 

*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
booklet) 143-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954 143-3654 
*37 Draughtsman, 1955 143-3755 
38 Welder, 1955 L43-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Economics, 1956 143-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. 143-4056 
*41 Careers in Construction, 1957 L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957 L43-4257 
*43 Careers in Meteorology, 1958 L43—-4358 
44 Teacher, 1959 43-4459 
45 Physical and Occupational Therapist, 1959 L43-4559 
46 Office Occupations, 1960 143-4660 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. i 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 


_ Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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